





EDITORIAL 


HE SEMINARY opened its one hundred and fourteenth year on September 

28th with the matriculation of the largest group of new students in its 
history (280) and the induction of Dr. Cyril C. Richardson into a distinguish- 
ed succession as Washburn Professor of Church History. While final figures of 
the total Seminary enrollment for the first semester are not yet available, it 
promises to be about the same as last year. Indeed when late registrations 
have been tabulated, we may discover that again, for the fifth successive year, 
Union has the largest student body in its history. (In 1948-49, the final grand 
total was 647, with 575 regular seminary students and 494 candidates for 
degrees.) But, if this proves to be the case, it will be in spite of determined 
efforts by the several Admission Committees to reduce enrollments; a good 
many well-qualified applicants have had to be turned away. It will be further 
evidence of the unprecedented numbers of men and women of ability, character 
and promise who are eager to prepare for Christian service. Indeed, not num- 
bers but prevailingly high quality is the most gratifying feature of the present 
student community. 

It may be of interest to break down the over-all figures into their princi- 
pal classifications. On the assumption that the candidates for degrees will total 
about 500, they will probably be found to divide somewhat as follows: 





B.D. students (Juniors, Middlers, Semiors) ..........cccccccsocsscssnsssesnsesnssneee 225 
School of Sacred Music (S.M.M., S.M.D.) .ccsccecvonssssssnesntnmneetauet 75 
Advanced Seminary Degrees (S.T.M., Th.D.).... 50 
Religious Education Degrees (M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D.) ...cccccccccsnsnnnnesnene 100 
M.A. and Ph.D. in Columbia University ......ccccccsnsnsnnenenennnneun 50 


An impression seems to be widespread that Union is now majoring in the train- 
ing of teachers to the neglect of the preparation of pastors. This is quite 
erroneous. The Junior Classes in the last two years, numbering almost 100 
each, have been much the largest of which we have record; and the total of 
candidates for the B.D. just about equals the entire student body in the years 
before the last War. 

Of particular interest is the large and diversified group of students from 
abroad who have come to us this year. They total nearly fifty, from twenty- 
seven countries, not counting the usual excellent delegation from Canada. 
China and India lead with nine and four respectively. Scotland, England, 
Japan, Greece, and Holland follow with three each. Other nations represented 
are Korea, Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaya, New Zealand, Syria, Armenia, 
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Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, France, Switzerland, Wales, 
the Argentine, Peru, Puerto Rico and Jamaica. A special welcome has been 
given two men who come as guests of the Seminary Community on Student 
Friendship Fellowships. Akira Endo, a graduate of the Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, where he has. been a pupil of five Union alumni on the Doshisha facul- 
ty, was appointed two years ago but has just been able to arrange approval of 
the American Military authorities. Janis Krastins, a native of Latvia, exiled 
from his homeland by Communist persecution, spent several years in detention 
camp in Germany; his presence is a smali contribution of the students and 
faculty to the needs of displaced persons. The Student Friendship Fellowships 
are provided from the Seminary Chest Fund, which, parenthetically, has set a 
goal this year of $7,000. 

Veterans continue to make up a large element within the student body, 
with over 100 among the entering group and about 225 in all. 


Adequate accommodations—residences, classrooms, administrative offices, 
professors’ studies—for the greatly swollen Seminary community present a 
pressing problem. A special Faculty committee is undertaking a fresh survey 
of all available space including the lately acquired apartment house, Reed 
House, at the northeast corner of Broadway and 121st Street. Plans for fairly 
extensive renovations and additions may be projected during the coming year. 
Foremost among these will be the construction of Auburn Hall, an extension 
to the Administration Building on and under the terrace at the southern end 
of the Quadrangle. This gift from Auburn Seminary in recognition of ten 
years of happy and fruitful association with Union will go far to supply the 
most urgent needs for classrooms and offices of various types. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 

















Church History Past and Present* 
By Cyril C. Richardson 


ise OF MY PREDECESSORS in this chair devoted their inaugural addresses 
to the praise of Church History and to unfolding the signal advantages of 
that study. I should like to begin on a rather different note — by pointing to 
its disadvantages. 


There is no study, I suppose, which presents to the student mind a more 
desolate appearance than this particular discipline. Church History has never 
been a popular subject in the curriculum and doubtless never will be. Especial- 
ly is this true in a culture which prides itself on its unhistorical nature, which 
revels in modernity and despises tradition. The first Professor of Church His- 
tory in this institution, Henry Boynton Smith, uttered a lament in this con- 
nexion, which runs like a scarlet thread through each successive inaugural. “As 
a people,” he said, “we are more deficient in historical training than in almost 
any other branch of scientific research. We live in an earnest and tumultuous 
present, looking to a vague future, and comparatively cut off from a prolific 
past — which is still the mother of us all.”? This temper of American religious 
thought was pilloried by a successor of Henry Boynton Smith, viz. Philip Schaff, 
in even more bitter words: “‘Our religious relations and views are pervaded with 
the spirit of Puritanism which is unhistorical in its very constitution and with 
which, in fact, a low esteem for history and tradition has itself stiffened long 
since into as tyrannical a tradition as is to be met with in any other quarter.””” 
The extent to which the influences of the old New England theology still un- 
consciously inform the mind of American Protestantism and are responsible for 
its unhistorical quality would perhaps make an enlightening study. 


There is a certain irony in the present lack of feeling for the historical, 
since no generation has been so prolific in its output of interpretations of history 
or in its emphasis upon the historical nature os Christian revelation. These with 
us are major interests at a moment when devotion to the historical is not con- 
spicuously in evidence. This may partly be explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
the less one knows about history, the easier it is to have a philosophy about it. 
One can fit three facts into some grandiose scheme with a good deal more facili- 
ty than thirty-three. At any rate, another dictum of Henry Boynton Smith 
rings true to our present: “We love the abstractions of political theories and of 
theology better than we do the concrete realities of history.”* 





* Inaugural address delivered at the opening service of the Seminary, September 28, 1949, 
on the occasion of the author’s installation as Washburn Professor of Church History. 


1. Nature and Worth of the Science of Church History. An Inaugural Address etc., And- 
over, 1851, p. 5. 


2. What is Church History? Philadelphia, 1846, p. 4. 
3. op. cit. p. 5 











But it is not only in the American scene that Church History has been 
viewed as an arid waste. An early incumbent of the chair in Oxford, Dean 
Arthur Stanley, began an inaugural lecture thus: “It is sometimes said, that of 
all historical studies that of Ecclesiastical History is the most repulsive. We 
seem to be set down in the valley of the prophet’s vision, — strewn with bones, 
and behold they are ‘very many’ and ‘very dry’; skeletons of creeds, of 
churches, of institutions; trodden and traversed again and again; the scapegoat 
of one age lying lifeless by the scapegoat of the next; craters of extinct vol- 
canoes, which once filled the world with their noise, and are now dead and 
cold.’"* 

To these disadvantages we may add others. From the very moment that 
Church History emerged as a distinct academic discipline in the Seventeenth 
Century, it suffered both in the way it was taught and from the professors who 
taught it. The earliest incumbent of the first German chair, Johannes Scheibler 
of Giessen, after advertising an ambitious project on the authority of Church 
History and its sources, managed in three years to cover only the period be- 
tween John the Baptist and the life of Christ, having introduced all sorts of 
extraneous material, including the visions of Catherine of Siena and Elizabeth 
of Schénau. The Scottish professors had a similar difficulty in tracking the 
centuries. Professor Meiklejohn of Edinburgh, in the early eighteen hundreds, 
after lecturing for three years had only reached Mohammed. There were, more- 
over, other causes of dissatisfaction. Some professors, perhaps viewing with 
alarm the unending centuries they had to trace, lectured only spasmodically. 
Patrick Cumming of Edinburgh in the mid-eighteenth century lectured only 
once a week for four months of the year, while his son and successor gave up 
lecturing altogether. It is little wonder that David Welsh, on assuming the 
chair in 1831, remarked that, “The way in which the duties of the chair... had 
been discharged ... was such that in many instances the existence of the sub- 
ject had proved an evil to the Church.”® 

It is immensely to the credit of our Board of Directors that they early 
grasped the significance of this ill-reputed discipline, and by their choice of 
professors sought to avoid the difficulties under which it had so often labored. 
The professorship of Church History, which was established in 1850,® was one 
of the earliest of such chairs in this country.’ Yale Divinity School, for in- 
stance, which was founded some fourteen years before Union, did not have a 
Professor of Church History until 1861. The chair in Oxford, I may mention, 





4. Stanley, A. P., “The Study of Ecclesiastical History,” printed in his Lectures on the 
History of the Eastern Church, London, 1894, p. 39. 

5. I am indebted to Scherer, G. C., Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte an den deutschen 
Universitaten, Freiburg, 1927, for the German references, and for the Scottish to Sykes, N., 
The Study of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge, 1945. 

6. It may be noted that early in 1841 the Board of Directors had voted to appoint a Profes- 
sor of Church History and had invited William Adams (later the Seminary’s third President) 
to take the chair. He declined, however, and owing to financial difficulties the matter was not 
pursued further at that time. 

7. The first, I believe, was at Princeton (1813), the second at Auburn (1821) and the 
third at Andover (1824). 
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was established only in 1842, but eight years before our own, and that in Cam- 
bridge not until considerably later, in 1884. 

Before 1850, however, and from the very beginning of the Seminary some 
instruction in Church History had been given, though it seems to have been 
sporadic. Two of our founders, Ichabod Spencer (the only Director to adhere 
to the Old School connexion), and Erskine Mason who, at the ripe age of 
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3 Ls thirty-one, penned the Preamble to our Constitution, which you have just heard 
read, were the earliest instructors. With them we must name the colorful and 
j eccentric Samuel Cox, a Director of the Seminary and the founder of Chi 


Alpha. Cox’s lectures must have been inimitable, combining as they did breadth 
of interest and miscellaneous knowledge with fanciful humor and vivid, if ex- 
travagant, oratory. Writing of his work ot Henry Boynton Smith he said, “I 
have endeavored to prepare the way before you by outline and generality, not 
ambiguity, respecting the grand vertebral column of history, its osteology and 
loca majora.”® Some occasional lectures, too, on the early Church were given 
by that ripe Biblical scholar, Edward Robinson. But both Faculty and Directors 
began to feel concern for the department, and one of the complaints registered 
by the Board’s committee at the oral exams in 1847, was that the students were 
too slow in citing Scripture proofs and had had no adequate training in Church 
, P History. For a couple of years Dr. Luther Halsey who had held the chair at 
. | Auburn Seminary gave lectures in the field, and he addressed a number of 
d recommendations on the subject to the Board. As a result, in 1849 — just one 
> hundred years ago — the Directors adopted a report by Albert Barnes (the 
: modest but vigorous champion of New School Presbyterianism), laying down 
) the Seminary’s policy with respect to Church History. It is a notable docu- 
: ment® for it shows a grasp of the nature and value of this discipline, which was 
J 
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8. Prentiss, G. L., Fifty Years of the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 1889, p. 162. To 
illustrate his style I cannot refrain from citing the famous exordium of Cox’s speech at the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1833. It is recorded in Prentiss (pp. 159-60) and has 
y become a piece of our Seminary lore. On reaching London and replying to an address which 
¢ had bitterly denounced American slavery, Cox began: “My lord, twenty days ago I was taken 
by the tug ‘Hercules’ from the quay in New York to the good ship ‘Samson’ lying in the 
stream. Thus, my lord, — going from strength to strength, from mythology to Scripture, — 
e by the good hand of the Lord I was brought to your shores just in time to reach this house, 
and to enter in the midst of the denunciations of my beloved country that have fallen from 
the lips of the gentleman who has just sat down. He has reproached that country for the 
a existence of slavery, which I abhor as much as he. But he did not tell you that, when we 
revolted from your government, one of the reasons alleged was the fact that your King had 
forced that odious institution upon us in spite of our remonstrances, and that the original sin 
rests with you and your fathers...And now, my lord, instead of indulging in mutual 
reproaches, I propose that the gentleman shall be Shem and I will be Japheth, and taking the 
mantle of charity, we will walk backward and cover the nakedness of our common ancestor.” 





9. It may be recalled that at this date Moshiem’s Imstitutiones Historiae Ecclesiasticae 
(1775!) was still the prevailing text-book on the subject both in England and America. A 
3 new translation by James Murdock of Andover had been made in 1832. Neander and Gieseler 
) were scarcely known. The translation of the former’s Kirchengeschichte by J. Torrey only 
t began to appear in 1847. Three volumes of the latter’s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte had 

been translated by Cunningham in 1836, but it was not until Henry Boynton Smith’s revision 
e (1855 ff) of the translation by Davidson and Hull, that the work became at all familiar to 
American students. 
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rare at the time. It puts the stress not upon external history and antiquities, 
which are dubbed (somewhat too hastily perhaps) “dry, jejune and repulsive,” 
but upon the history of doctrine, and the development of the Christian spirit 
and of the religious life. It was this policy which, from the days of Henry 
Boynton Smith, our first Professor of Church History, was to mark the dis- 
tinctive emphasis of the Seminary. The historical method, especially in doctrine, 
was to triumph over the drought of dogmatism; and the fresh, quickening 
spirit of German thought and historical criticism was to infuse new life into 
the teaching of theology. Indeed, it was laid down by the Directors that the 
incumbent of the chair should have ample learning, a philosophic mind and a 
knowledge of German. 

My distinguished predecessors in this chair, Henry Boynton Smith, Roswell 
Hitchcock, Philip Schaff (who incidentally succeeded to the chair at the age 
of sixty-eight’® when we nowadays retire), Arthur McGiffert and finally my 
own beloved teacher, James Moffatt, ably fulfilled these terms of the Directors. 
In contrast to the disadvantages of this discipline, of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning, they made Church History a lively and rewarding pursuit. What strikes 
one, indeed, about these notable scholars is the sense they had of the breadth 
and scope of their subject. They did not construe Church History as begin- 
ning after Biblical times, but rather with Eden or the call of Abraham. Indeed, 
their concept of sacred history they shared with Jonathan Edwards, as the his- 
tory of redemption, history, that is, “with regard to all three worlds, heaven, 
earth and hell, considering the connected, successive events and alterations in 
each,”"? 

While the modern Church historian should not neglect those celestial and 
infernal powers which shape the course of history, he may well be hesitant to 
deal as extensively with heaven and hell as is here suggsted. Yet I mention this 
citation from Edwards (a favorite one, apparently, with Henry Boynton 
Smith), in order to point a moral. In those earlier days before the monograph 
had been born and before the ideal of scholarship was to know more and more 
about less and less, these professors had a certain largeness of vision, which we 
sorely need today. We have parceled up our curriculum into so many water- 
tight compartments, into so many narrow fields of specialization, that the 
work of our predecessors in contrast seems born of a larger and a freer spirit. 
Roswell Hitchcock, we may recall, divided his time in the following way. To 
the Juniors he lectured once a week on the “History of the World before 
Christ, with a discussion of geological, ethnological and other like questions 
in debate between Science and Revelation”; to the Middlers twice a week on 
the “Life of Christ and the Apostolic Church”; and to the Seniors three times 
a week on “General Church History from the death of the Apostle John,” and 





10. It may be remarked that he had already held three chairs in the Seminary: that of 
Symbolics, then the Davenport chair of Hebrew, and then the Baldwin professorship of Sacred 
Literature. 

11. The citation is taken from the Letter to the Trustees of Princeton College. It is 
quoted by Henry Boynton Smith, op cit. p. 12. 
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including “the development of Polity, Life and Doctrine.”!* To us that sounds 
like an astonishing schedule, and some of it possibly was superficial, though 
none of it, I am sure, was dull. (Hitchcock was above all an orator. Of him 
Schaff once said that he had “curiosa felicitas verborum”**). Yet this schedule 
makes us aware of our modern narrowness and how the general sweep of 
thought and life often escapes our vision. Hitchcock once remarked that he 
felt himself qualified to teach Church History, “Because,” he said, “I can see 
history move.” It is a needed gift for such a chair. And we may add, perhaps, 
that he had to make history move in order to get from Noah to Newman in 
the twelve points allotted to him." 

It is interesting, moreover, to reflect how easily these men moved between 
different departments of learning. Henry Boynton Smith was soon transferred 
to the chair of Systematics; McGiffert was philosopher as well as historian, and 
Schaff and above all Moffatt were notable as Biblical scholars. Schaff, indeed, 
was President of the Bible Revision Committee in his day, just as Moffatt be- 
came Executive Secretary of the New Standard Revision. 

Of the distinctive contributions of my predecessors, I would say a brief 
word. I have already mentioned the place which Henry Boynton Smith holds 
in introducing the Seminary to the historical method. In speaking of this 
Hitchcock once observed, “At first... the historical method held its own, al- 
most too stoutly, against the dogmatic method. I used to hear it said, in those 
first days, that the Union Seminary had no distinctive theology. Some Old 
School men thought it too new; some New School men thought it too old. It 
was both old and new. The underlying philosophy was realistic. The theology 
was that of the ages, harmonized into a grand Catholic consensus.”’® The same 
breadth of mind is evident in the Chronological Tables of Church History, 
which Henry Boynton Smith compiled. They are marked by a striking knowl- 
edge of art, science and literature, and by an interest in what was then a 
virgin field — American Church History.'® 

To the same chair Hitchcock brought an equally liberal spirit. Indeed, 
in the early negotiations respecting his appointment, some of the more con- 
servative Directors were uneasy about his opinions. He was a born orator and 


12. See the Seminary Catalogue for 1877 

13. Schaff, D.S., Life of Philip Schaff, N. Y. 1897, p. 405 

14. It is well to bear in mind that such a schedule as Hitchcock’s was only possible while 
the curriculum had a coherent theory behind it, and was divided by reference to method rather 
than content. There were four departments — exegetical, historical, systematic and practical. 
They all shared the same basic content of the Bible and the Church: where they differed was 
in their manner of treating it. The decline and confusion of our curriculum starts in the 
year 1870 — the year, incidentally, of the Vatican Council and of the granting of a veto on 
our professorships to the General Assembly. It was a fatal year. With the advent of a fifth 
professor, a fifth department was formed on the basis of subject matter. With every new 
addition to the faculty, the content of the curriculum was more and more parceled out, the 
elective system finally emerged, and the original unity and comprehensiveness of theological 
education vanished. 

15. Services at the Dedication of ithe New Buildings, N. Y. 1885, p. 18. 

16. In his report to the Board, June 18, 1851, he indicated the desirability of a course 
in American Church History — a subject on which he began lectures the following year. 
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teacher with a wide range of knowledge and a surprising exactness in con- 
densing it.17 He had, too, a practical bent of mind which well qualified him 
for the presidency he later assumed. He published little, it is true, once re- 
marking to Schaff on the “intolerable drudgery of authorship.”1® With this 
in mind Schaff later said of him, “He always spoke like a book and could 
spare himself the trouble of writing books.”’?® 

Schaff’s is the most outstanding name in Church History in this country. 
Of indefatigable energy and of massive learning, he combined in his person the 
American ideal of productivity with the German demand for comprehensive- 
ness and detail. To enumerate his works would be tedious. His is the foremost 
general Church History produced in the later nineteenth century. He wrote 
with clarity and with a sure sense of che relevance of the past for the present. 
He had, too, what Fisher has referred to as “Unternehmungsgeist”,®®° the spirit, 
that is, to embark on vast literary undertakings. Rible Commentaries, Encyclo- 
pedias, the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, the American Church History 
Series and the American Revision of the Bible — in all these Schaff played a 
leading role. He founded the American Society of Church History, labored for 
the cause of Christian unity through the Mercersburg movement and the 
Evangelical Alliance, and compiled liturgies, creeds, hymn-books, religious 
poetry, and I know not what else. 

Of McGiffert and Moffatt I need say little. They are known to you by 
their books. McGiffert will long be remembered for his lucid studies of Chris- 
tian thought. He has left us, too, a notable patristic achievement in his edition 
of Eusebius, and what must be regarded as one of the most charming of the 
biographies of Luther. 

Moffatt was the most widely-read man I have known. His range of in- 
terest was enormous. He was one of the few men who could have taught al- 
most any theological discipline as well as the classics and English literature. He 
had a rare feeling for words, which especially fitted him as a translator. His 
major works lay, of course, in the New Testament field, but his translation of 
Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity and his survey of the early centuries are 
significant contributions to Church History. 

coe + ad 

The chair to which you have now called me has, since 1855, been named 
the Washburn chair; and it is well for us on this occasion to remember Samuel 
Washburn in whose memory his sister gave the endowment for this third of 
our Seminary professorships. Like the Davenport chair, which was founded 
some two years earlier, the Washburn chair was named to commemorate the 





17. This is apparent from his lectures which partly survive in the manuscript notebook 
of one of his students, J. D. Burrell (1881-3). 


18. New York Independent, June 23, 1887. 
19. Prentiss, G. L., op. cit. p. 282. 


20. Fisher, G. P., “Dr. Schaff as a Historian,” in Papers of the American Society of 
Church History, N. Y. 1895, Vol. 7, p. 8. 
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life and work of a devoted pastor. John Davenport was the first minister of 
New Haven: Samuel Washburn was the pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore. I think it is a happy circumstance that the two profes- 
sorships which, on first thought anyway, seem to be most remote from the 
ordinary life of the minister (the chairs, that is, of Hebrew and Cognate Lang- 
uages and of Church History) should be memorials to faithful pastors. It is 
as if those who named them had a special concern to prevent their incumbents 
from cutting themselves loose from the pastoral connexion, and perpetually to 
remind them so to teach their subjects that they should have a direct relevance 
to the practical ministry. For we must ever be mindful that the first task of 
the Seminary is to equip ministers of the Gospel. 

The portrait of Samuel Washburn hangs in our Directors’ room. It dis- 
plays a senstive face which seems to combine sympathy with strength of pur- 
pose. And these, indeed, are the distinguishing marks of Washburn’s life and 
work. He was a man of ardent nature and “of quick and brilliant intellect”?!; 
surrounded by personal tragedy, yet faithful and always beloved. At the age 
of nineteen he underwent a profound religious conversion, being then received 
into the Congregational Church in Maine along with his mother, father and 
two sisters, by public confession of faith. From that moment he devoted him- 
self to the ministry. But his ardor proved too strong for his physique. Rigor- 
ous study took a toll on his health and brought him much suffering. A year 
after his graduation from Andover in 1832, he succumbed to tuberculosis, and 
two years later — the year of his marriage — to typhus fever. Urged to 
abandon the ministry and take up an easier and more lucrative profession, he 
held resolutely to his vocation. He served in various pastorates, notably at 
Fall River, Massachusetts, and continued unbroken in spirit even afte: his ten 
brief years of married life were swiftly and tragically terminated. For in 1845 
his wife died of a painful disease. After some years of intermittent preaching 
he became, in 1851, associate pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
more, and sole pastor the following year. But his days were numbered. He 
had served but two years in this church, when he suffered the first of a succes- 
sion of strokes from which he died in 1853, at the age of forty-six. 

“We have not many such to lose. He was one of a thousand.” Such were 
the words of Dr. Edwin Hatfield?* (a Director of the Seminary and at one 
time its financial agent), who was a classmate of Washburn and knew him 
well. And they are borne out by the tributes which were paid to him on his 
death. With no small amazement one reads the resolutions passed by his 





21. I take the phrase from Hitchcock’s description of him, Inaugural Address, New York, 
1856, p. 19. 

22. The Pastor’s Burial, N. Y. 1853, p. 30. From this discourse I have gleaned the out- 
come of Samuel Washburn’s life. Something of his mind can be gathered from his slender 
writings. Of these I have discovered only an address to the American Home Missionary Society 
(published in New York, 1853), and a series of some seventeen letters to the New England 
Puritan.. These run from December 1841 to September 1842 and describe his trip to Europe. 
They abound in vivid descriptions and reveal a wide interest in many aspects of culture — not 
least in history and the Church’s history. 
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Church, his Sunday School, his Presbytery and sundry societies. One wonders 
how he could have left such a profound mark on his congregation during so 
brief a pastorate. Yet there he stands, a challenge to all who enter this Chris- 
tian ministry and feel some sense of handicap, pointing them to the overcoming 
of tragedy by devotion. 

For such a one our chair of Church History is named, and his story itself 
is an instance of the first practical value of our subject. It is by acquaintance 
with the history of the Church that one enters into the communion of saints. 
How poverty-stricken in breadth of thought and feeling is the minister (and 
how correspondingly deprived his flock) who has no knowledge of the long 
procession of saints, thinkers, evangelists and martyrs, that stem the ages and 
the continents and are embraced in the one body of the Christian Church! 
Through history we commune with the heroes of the past. They enlarge our 
minds and widen our horizons. From the limitations of our local churches they 
call us out to broader thinking and to more courageous action. They steady us 
in loyalty to the one faith. We catch from them a spirit more fervent than our 
own, and through their trials we stumble on our own victories. 

Protestantism, with its stern criticism of the weakness in us all, has never 
made enough of her own saints, much less of those who belong to other tradi- 
tions. She has been less ready than has Catholicism to forgive the failures of 
those who were most victorious, and in so doing she has deprived her piety not 
only of examples but of inspiration. For it is this strange compound of victory 
and defeat, and the open and childlike acknowledgment of it in those who 
know themselves most deeply, that is of the essence of sainthood and that is 
most instructive for our own pilgrimage. It is the very particularity of the 
saints, moreover, their very special trials and triumphs, that is important. Each 
of us can find some hero of the faith appropriate to his own situation. In that 
life he can read his own and be ennobled by that special victory. Nor will he 
find that reverence for such heroes will detract from the place of the Redeemer. 
Rather is it that through the saints of the Church we are pointed in ever new 
and revealing ways to some aspect of Him whose glory we have never fully 
known. 

Then again, a particular value of Church History lies in bringing fully to 
consciousness aspects of our religious life, which we take for granted. We 
sometimes act as if our ways of worship, our standards of conduct and our 
forms of piety were the only ones possible. We have learned them in child- 
hood, been nurtured in them in our churches but have never, perhaps, brought 
them into sufficiently clear focus to view them with discrimination. Nor have 
we known rival ones against which to judge them. For such insularity Church 
History is an abundant cure. Here by exercising a sympathetic imagination 
one can enter into the heart of many traditions. One can compare and con- 
trast. One can see how the fortunes of history affect this and that attempted 
solution of the perplexing problems of the religious life. One can note what 
endures under attack, what succumbs all too easily. One can discover whence 
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one’s own practices and beliefs arose, and as Charles Marriott once observed in 
this connexion, ““Whoever enters on the study of Church History must be 
prepared for many surprises.”** Thus one will have the chance to gain a per- 
spective from which to understand and to assess the particular tradition to 
which he is committed. 

In a yet deeper sense the Church’s history is of vital moment. For it plays 
a prophetic role, disclosing God and His ways with men. It is significant, and 
true to the nature of our faith, that the Old Testament Canon numbers the 
historical books among the Prophets. For they were written under the influence 
of the prophetic movement and with the sure conviction that God is made 
known in historical events. So the later history of the Church bears an equally 
prophetic character. It is a part of revelation — the story of the Holy Ghost. 
If we would find where God has spoken, let us look at Israel’s history, and let 
us look, too, at the Church’s history, for these stem backwards and forwards 
from that central event where God is revealed, taking decisive action to redeem 
His creation. We are used, it is true, to viewing the long tale from the call of 
Abraham to the Cross and Resurrection of the Redeemer as disclosing the ulti- 
mate meaning of our existence. In these particular histories we read the clue 
to history. But we have too often failed to continue this prophetic study, to 
see the history of the Holy Community in this light, to view it as a part of 
the history of revelation. Church History will only be truly exciting and en- 
ter into its rightful place in our thinking, when we see that God speaks to us 
in its events and that they have as their meaning not only to explain our pre- 
sent, but to point to Christ and to reveal our very being. 

Such an understanding will prevent us from falling into two very pre- 
valent errors. The first is the assumption that the Church is only a collection 
of well-intentioned people under judgment. But the Church is, too, the Holy 
Community entrusted with the means of salvation. And the second error is 
that Church History is the meticulous study of any institutions which happen 
to call themselves churches. On the contrary, Church History is the tale of 
redemption; and while in a sense it embraces world history, its central thread 
is the story of the Holy Community (known under various guises and found 
in manifold and surprising places), which is the bearer of revelation and 
through which God acts in human history. 

How fraught with consequence is that for the actual task of the Church 
historian! He cannot, if he tries to write sacred history in its fullest sense, be 
content to confine himself to that bare record of events which we know as 
scientific history. He has to penetrate deeper — he has to tell the story against 
the background of ultimate meanings. He has to recognize that he stands on 
the boundary between symbol and fact, between myth and history, because the 
events with which he deals are transfigured by the Holy. 


We cannot here enquire into the modern use of the term “myth” and its 


23. I owe the quotation to Bright, W., Waymarks in Church History, London, 1894, p. 8. 
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relation to history. But briefly we may say this. Some doubtless regret the 
reintroduction of a word so pregnant with misunderstanding, as if we were 
reducing the Gospel to a set of fanciful tales which never happened. And I for 
one wish there were some other way of expressing what is so fundamental to 
a right grasp of the Christian faith. The basic distinction, of course, is this: 
between the historical fact and the meaning it reveals. These are two aspects 
of a single whole, and cannot be separated. But they can be, nay must be, 
logically distinguished. For the recounting of the strictly historical event is 
one thing, while the mode of expressing it in such a way that it reveals some- 
thing of final significance is another. Whenever we attempt this latter, we 
enter into the province of myth. We have, that is, to use symbolic pictures, in 
order to convey ultimate meanings. When, for instance, we say that God 
parted the waves as the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, we are talking about the 
relation of history to that which lies beyond it. For this latter realm we have 
no language save that of myth and symbol, and so we have to clothe a con- 
crete, historical event in a vesture woven by the religious imagination. God 
parting the waves evokes in us a picture we know to be symbolic and inade- 
quate. The human mind cannot express its deepest insights otherwise. Yet, 
on the other hand, we concern ourselves with an actual fact of Israel’s history, 
with the passing of those primitive tribes through some tidal wave to the 
Sinaitic peninsular. 

In the same way we must deal with every moment of the Church’s his- 
tory, where the hand of God is to be seen. We have to speak of events in their 
historical settings, to investigate just what did happen, and its relation to what 
occurred before and after. But we have, too, to recognize how these incidents 
themselves reveal something to us of God, and in consequence are more than 
events, because they are the medium of revelation. 

This must suffice for an indication of the prophetic significance of our 
study. I turn to mention but briefly two final values of this discipline. One 
is that Church History is inevitably the fountain from which reformation 
springs. For it is of the very nature of Christianity that it should look back- 
ward into the past in order to look forward into the future. The greatest of 
reformations sprang from just this sense of recovering the sources of the Faith 
in the Bible and the early Church Fathers. And how many a Western reforma- 
tion from the days of Charlemagne to the new orthodoxy has founded itself 
upon some aspect of Augustine! We cannot look forward with vision until 
we have learned to look backward with patience. Many an attempted reform 
of the Church has failed because it neglected the claims of the past, and having 
no roots it withered away. 


Finally, the immediate claim which Church History has upon us at the 
moment is to make us aware of a rich heritage into which none of us has yet 
fully entered. The ecumenical Christianity for which we strive and which 
may one day bridge the tragic rifts in our religious culture, will only be truly 
ecumenical as it embraces the fulness of the past. It will be a Christianity of 
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Pleroma, of fulness, in which the Catholic?* and Protestant traditions, both 
whose beginnings are so clearly marked in the New Testament itself, and whose 
long histories in East and West alike have been all too fertile with excesses and 
misunderstandings, are finally composed. And they will be composed, first, 
from a genuine appreciation of each other, which only the rigorous study of 
Church History can supply; and secondly from the emergence of some creative 
vision in which, beneath our present antinomies, there are found complemen- 
tary truths.25 But this will arise only when we come to see that our present 
convictions are partly in error as well as partly true, and need to be supersed- 
ed by a fuller type of Christian life and thought. Then both Catholic and 
Protestant will be free to embrace elements of that tradition from which at 
present they are aliens. It is for us to lay the foundations of such a new begin- 
ning by striving for that mutual understanding which is only born by truly 
penetrating another’s history. 

There, then, lies our task — so to teach that the past may come alive 
again in us, that the centuries may unfold a prophetic vision, and that we may, 
in some measure, enter into a large and enduring heritage. 





24. I do not, of course, mean “Roman Catholic”, but I refer to that general “Catholic” 
consciousness which is expressed in many Eastern and Western forms. 


25. In this connection I may cite the words of my distinguished predecessor, Philip Schaff. 
Though written in 1846, they might have come from some modern ecumenical gathering. 
“We may say also, that the grand leading phases of church historical development, Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism, do not, separately taken, exhibit the full compass of Christian truth; 
and we look forward accordingly, with earnest longing, to a higher stadium of development, 
when error shall be effectively surmounted on both sides, and the divine element comprehended 
in each, appear happily preserved and perfected, in a higher form of church life, that shall 
be neither the one nor the other; a consummation already anticipated and prefigured, we may 
say, in some single characters, that for instance of Augustine, and more especially in the 
circle of the apostles. The realization of this evangelical Catholicity or churchly Protestant- 
ism, forms more and more clearly the great problem of the present age” (What is Church 
History? Philadelphia, 1846, p. 98). 
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Modern Roman Catholic Thought 


By Eugene Rathbone Fairweather 


XCEPT FOR THE WRITINGS of two 
E*: three brilliant French philos- 
ophers, the work of contemporary 
Roman Catholic thinkers is almost 
completely unknown to non-Roman 
pastors and teachers on this continent. 
It is true that the outstanding Prot- 
estant theologians of the United States 
take a critical but sympathetic atti- 
tude toward Roman Catholic theol- 
ogy, and that the influence of modern 
French thought on some of the most 
vigorous younger theologians of the 
Church of England is commencing to 
have some effect on North American 
Anglicanism. At the moment, how- 
ever, the insularity of modern Angli- 
can thought is just beginning to be 
overcome, while Protestants seem to 
find it hard to grow out of the nega- 
tive attitude toward all things Roman 
into which the controversies of the 
past drove their ancestors. Despite the 
tremendous appeal of the Ecumenical 
Movement to Anglicans, Orthodox 
and Protestants, and the widespread 
exchange of theological ideas which 
that Movement has brought about, its 
followers on this continent have been 
surprisingly blind to the achievements 
of the intellectual leaders of the larg- 
est segment of Christendom, even 
though in its liturgical and theolog- 
ical tradition the spirit of the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen, our own intellect- 
ual ancestors and the representatives 
of the greater part of Christian his- 
tory, may still be discerned. It is the 
aim of this article to make a small 
contribution to the spread of informa- 
tion on this significant subject, from 





the point of view of an enthusiastic 
observer who recognizes in modern 
Roman Catholic writers an ethos close- 
ly related to that of his own tradition, 
and is convinced that they have a 
great deal to contribute to contemp- 
orary Christian thought. 


I. Decline and Renewal 

Roman Catholic theology today is 
the result of a long movement of re- 
covery from the effects of the corrod- 
ing influence of the rationalistic sys- 
tems of the seventeenth century and 
the blight of the vapid philosophies 
of the Enlightenment. From the time 
of Tertullian there is scarcely a cen- 
tury with which the name of some 
noteworthy Latin theologian is not 
associated, and the centuries from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth can boast 
of a real galaxy of theological stars. 
In the eighteenth century, however, 
apart from the erudite historians and 
patrologists of the French Benedictine 
Congregation of St.-Maur, almost the 
sole distinguished name that springs to 
mind is that of Billuart, the last not- 
able representative of classical Thom- 
ism. The text books used in the sem- 
inaries were dehydrated summaries of 
scholastic theology, and the predomin- 
ant intellectual tendencies were ra- 
tionalistic and moralistic, to which the 
opponents of the Zeitgeist offered no 
alternative beyond an essentially scep- 
tical traditionalism or fideism. Of 
vital, rigorously theological thought 
there was very little. It is sympto- 
matic of the state of theological stu- 
dies in this period that in more than 
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one French seminary, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, there was 
no professor of biblical studies! 
With all its defects, the Romantic 
movement in philosophy and literature 
provided the occasion of revival for 
Roman Catholic as well as for Angli- 


can and Protestant thought. The 
theological stimulus offered by the 
new intellectual atmosphere can be 
traced at once in the Oxford Move- 
ment in the Church of England, the 
work of Schleiermacher in German 
Protestantism, and the patristic stu- 
dies of the Catholic theologians of 
Wurzburg and Tiibingen. The blund- 
ers of these early writers may be ob- 
vious to us, in the light of later re- 
search and debate, but their efforts 
mark the beginning of a process of 
renewal that has not yet slowed down. 

The renaissance of theology, as it 
took shape in the Roman Church, 
came to be what we might call a re- 
surgence of “theological realism,” as 
a modern Dominican scholar has de- 
scribed it. Theology began to recover 
its position as the contemplation of 
the ultimate realities of existence and 
the guide to life in the world which 
God made and in which he acted to 
redeem the human race. No longer a 
chilly rationalism or a timid repetition 
of traditional formulae, theology came 
to be understood once more as a vital 
factor in Christian living, an aspect of 
the real, effective and meaningful re- 
lation of man to the eternal, living 
and true God, in the common life and 
worship of the Church. A firm con- 
viction of the real and fundamental 
importance of the Gospel for human 
life, a vigorous affirmation of the ex- 
istence and power of God and the 
reality of his saving acts, and a devel- 
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oped consciousness of the significance 
of the communal life and corporate 
worship of the Church, became the 
inspiration of an amazing revival in 
theological thought. 

It is not easy to isolate the most 
genuinely effective factors in the 
formulation and propagation of these 
dominant ideas, but the theological re- 
vival undoubtedly owed a great deal 
to certain notable trends in contemp- 
orary thought. Perhaps the strongest 
impetus was received from the im- 
mense development of metaphysical 
thinkin, which replaced the aridity 
of Cartesian rationalism and British 
empiricism with new and luxuriant 
growth. While the scope of their pre- 
tensions gave rise to a not altogether 
unjustifiable scepticism in their suc- 
cessors, the princes of German philos- 
ophy testified to a recovered confid- 
ence in the power of thought to ap- 
prehend reality and a restored breadth 
of philosophical vision, as well as a 
renewed desire to see man’s life in the 
context of a vast but meaningful 
totality. It is not without significance 
that the revival of Catholic metaphy- 
sical traditions, with all their largeness 
of view and boldness of insight, really 
began with German writers, notably 
with the Jesuit, Joseph Kleutgen 
(1811-1883), whose work, Die Philo- 
sophie der Vorzeit, was an epoch-mak- 
ing book for the revival. (Franz Card- 
inal Ehrle, S.J., and Mgr. Martin 
Grabmann are later important Ger- 
man contributors to the movement.) 

A second powerful impulse from 
contemporary thought was in the di- 
rection of biblical and patristic studies, 
under the influence of the immense 
interest in history which characterized 
the age. Coming to the sources of 








Christian thought with receptive 
minds, theologians could hardly avoid 
being deeply impressed by the con- 
fident proclamation of revealed truth, 
the all-embracing range of interest, 
the strong and vividly expressed af- 
firmation of creation, sin and redemp- 
tion, of grace and resurrection and 
glory, which mark the biblical and 
patristic temper. The Tiibingen scho- 
lar, Johann Adam Moehler (1796- 
1838), whose ideas on the unity of 
the Church were to make their in- 
fluence felt as far afield as Russia, in 
the thought of the Slavophil theolo- 
gian Khomyakov and his disciples, was 
but one of the first of a long line of 
theologians by whom the biblical and 
patristic note was sounded with new 
clarity. 

A third factor of real importance 
in the renaissance of Roman Catholic 
theology seems to stem at once from 
the recovery of the classical Christian 
tradition and from the growing self- 
consciousness of the Church in the 
face of the intellectual and social 
problems of the nineteenth century. 
The “Liturgical Movement,” whose 
beginnings are associated with the 
name of Dom Prosper Guéranger 
(1805-1875), the founder of the fam- 
ous musical center of Solesmes, and 
which has continued to derive much 
of its strength from such Benedic- 
tine communities as the German abbey 
of Maria Laach, is a good deal more 
than a ritualistic movement. In its 


essence, the liturgical revival expresses 
the Church’s renewed consciousness of 
her mission and her realization of her 
most distinctive and meaningful ac- 
tivity, her corporate adoration of God, 
the Creator and Redeemer. In a world 
where the Church’s claims are either 





denied or exploited in the interests of 
some lesser and passing purpose, the 
Liturgical Movement, with its empha- 
sis on the solidarity of Christians in 
the offering to God in worship of their 
created and redeemed life, has been a 
prime factor in the preservation of the 
morale of Roman Catholic theologians 
and in the maintenance of a sense of 
the significance of theology in the 
totality of human life. 

Another not unimportant influence, 
which has helped to make up the at- 
mosphere in which philosophers and 
theologians have worked, has been the 
activity of the distinguished figures of 
the Roman Catholic literary renais- 
sance, most notably perhaps in France. 
The vision of concrete human life, in 
the world revealed to Christian faith, 
which has been expressed by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, the Jesuit poet, or 
Coventry Patmore, by Charles Péguy 
or Francois Mauriac or Paul Claudel, 
has unquestionably helped to foster 
that sense of the concrete, personal 
significance of the Gospel which is the 
cradle of “theological realism.” 

II. The Second Generation 

Between the first stirrings of re- 
covery and our own day, there lies the 
achievement of a generation or more 
of scholars, most of whom accomplish- 
ed their best work or received their 
inspiration during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII. Though an old man at the 
beginning of his long reign, and the 
author of a number of restrictive mea- 
sures in the interests of conservatism, 
Leo XIII is on the whole justly noted 
for the many steps he took to en- 
courage philosophical and theological 
learning. The scholastic revival, for 
example, owes its rise to favor in no 
small measure to his encyclical of 
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1879, Aeterni Patris, to his patronage 
of scholastic studies at Rome itself, 
including the initiation of the Leonine 
Edition of the works of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and to his establishment at the 
Catholic University of Louvain of 
l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
whose first director, Mgr. Mercier, was 
a considerable influence in philosophi- 
cal circles (and later, as Cardinal 
Mercier, a faithful worker in the 
cause of Christian unity). The other 
principal strand in theological devel- 
opment also received considerable en- 
couragement during Leo’s reign, and 
French scholars in particular began 
extensive research into Christian his- 
tory. If the Loisy episode under Pius 
X may be construed as showing the 
insecurity of the independent scholar 
in the Roman Church (although this 
would be somewhat of an over-simpli- 
fication), the names of Mgr. Duchesne 
and Mgr. Batiffol and of the Domini- 
can Pére M.-J. Lagrange should be put 
forward as instances of the successful 
prosecution of the study of Jewish 
and Christian origins, despite period- 
ical interference from the Vatican 
bureaucracy. 

In the early stages of the theological 
revival, the scholastic and historical 
tendencies tended to remain separate, 
and even hostile. By the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
the various forces making for renewal 
began to converge, and the result of 
their co-operation appeared in such 
theologians as Matthias Joseph Schee- 
ben (1835-1888), who has been de- 
scribed with some justice as the great- 
est Roman Catholic theologian of the 
nineteenth century, and whose in- 
fluence seems to be increasing at the 
present day. His text-book of dogma- 





tic theology, edited by Wilhelm and 
Scannell under the title of A Manual 
of Catholic Theology, has seen wide- 
spread use among English-speaking 
Roman Catholics, while his major 
work, Die Mysterien des Christentums, 
has recently been made available in 
an English translation by an American 
Jesuit, Father Cyril Vollert, well- 
known for his versions of medieval 
texts. 
Ill. The Contemporary Scene 
Our own time has seen the effect of 
this century of laborious advance in 
the work of a group of philosophers 
and biblical scholars, theologians and 
patrologists, whose learning and bril- 
liance seem almost to rival the Triden- 
tine age which followed the superfici- 
ality and corruption of the later Mid- 
dle Ages. It is probably French Catho- 
licism that has made the greatest con- 
tribution to this development, but 
German, Spanish and Italian as well as 
English and American writers have 
played a considerable part, and Eng- 
lish and German editions of French 
works have received a ready welcome. 
Unfortunately, the selection of Euro- 
pean works for translation into Eng- 
lish has been rather haphazard, so that 
one or two authors have received a 
larger share of attention than even 
their competence deserves, while a 
good deal of distinguished theological 
writing has remained unread on this 
continent, and European theologians 
of the Roman obedience have been 
represented at best by such pedestrian 
(although judicious) treatises as the 
Dogmatic Theology of Mgr. Pohle, 
which has passed through a number 
of English editions. The situation is, 
however, improving, and English and 
American publishers are producing 











more and more translations of out- 
standing French and German theolo- 
gical books. 

The philosophical contribution to 
“theological realism” today is perhaps 
best represented by the French lay- 
men, Etienne Gilson and Jacques Mari- 
tain. Gilson, an historian of philo- 
sophy first led to scholastic studies by 
research in the medieval background 
of Descartes, has been a prolific writer 
on the thought of the Middle Ages, 
and has contributed most effectively 
to the renaissance of Catholic philo- 
sophy by his part in the rediscovery 
of the historical significance and dy- 
namic character of the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. At once by his 
demonstration of the part played by 
Christian dogma in the development 
of European philosophy and by his 
arguments in support of the philoso- 
phical importance of the idea of God 
and the concept of creation, Gilson 
has helped to display the essential 
connection between a healthy philo- 
sophy and a profound theology. Mari- 
tain, brought up in positivist circles, 
was saved for philosophy by the in- 
fluence of Henri Bergson, the one 
French philosophical genius in an age 
of scepticism and superficiality. He 
received some training in biological 
science under Hans Driesch, the fam- 
ous “‘vitalist,” and has applied his 
considerable speculative ability to the 
solution of the philosophical problems 
raised by contemporary science. His 
more direct contribution to theology 
has been in the field of the interpreta- 
tion of man in the present social and 
historical situation, where he has em- 
phasized the political implications of 
the Christian doctrine of man, and has 
tried to display the essentially self- 


frustrating character of any “human- 
ism” that seeks to ignore the ultimate 
relation of human life and purposes 
to God and his grace. 

The reputation of Gilson and Mari- 
tain, well-deserved as it is, should not 
be allowed to obscure the work of 
other noteworthy philosophical writers, 
who have devoted themselves to the 
consideration, in the light of Christian 
faith, of certain crucial problems rais- 
ed by classical or by modern philo- 
sophies. Régis Jolivet, for example, 
the Dean of Philosophy at Lyons, has 
written a number of first-rate books, 
on themes ranging from the contacts 
between Greek and early Christian 
thought to the history of existential- 
ism from Kierkegaard to Sartre, while 
a less widely-known philosopher, R. 
Vancourt, of Lille, has recently pro- 
duced a very profound treatment of 
Communist philosophy, Marxisme et 
Pensée Chrétienne. The German Je- 
suit, Father Erich Przywara, has writ- 
ten on the philosophical and theolog- 
ical problems involved in the relation 
of the world and man to God as Crea- 
tor and as “Being Itself,” with a 
lucidity unsurpassed (and perhaps un- 
equalled) by Maritain’s best work. It 
is quite regrettable that Polarity, the 
one English translation of a book by 
Przywara, is a very inaccurate piece 
of work. Readers of the first volume 
of Barth’s Dogmatik will recall the re- 
spect with which he treats Przywara 
as a theological opponent, while a 
similar, although less welcome, com- 
pliment is paid him in Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Twentieth Century! 

Biblical and patristic studies have 
advanced considerably in recent years, 
and seem to be becoming perceptibly 
more theological in their orientation, 
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which means, of course, that their in- 
fluence on dogmatic theology will be 


increasingly direct. The scholarly 
competence of a good many of these 
writers has been generously commend- 
ed by such notable American experts 
as Frederick C. Grant and W. F. Al- 
bright, and the skill with which they 
handle theological issues is quite con- 
siderable. The work of Pére J. Bonsir- 
ven, S.J., on the Jewish background 
of Christianity, is one of the finest 
treatments available, while his recent 
book on the Gospel of St. Paul is a 
useful contribution to New Testa- 
ment theology, and a worthy sequel 
to the older Theology of St. Paul, by 
his fellow Jesuit, Pére F. Prat. Profes- 
sor J. Coppens, of Louvain, may be 
cited as a competent Old Testament 
scholar of considerable influence. His 
little book on The Old Testament and 
the Critics contains one of the most 
orderly and careful surveys of the his- 
tory of Old Testament criticism 
known to the present writer, while his 
recent publication on the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis II-III, La Connaissance 
du Bien et du Mal et le Péché du Para- 
dis, sheds an interesting light on an 
important point of Old Testament 
theology. 

A notable piece of work in the field 
of patristics is being carried out by 
Professors Quasten and Plumpe, of the 
Catholic University of America, who 
are publishing a series of more than a 
hundred volumes of patristic texts, 
with the help of a number of compe- 
tent scholars. These volumes, publish- 
ed under the general title of “Ancient 
Christian Writers,” contain useful in- 
troductions and scholarly notes. An- 
other series now being published in 
New York is conspicuously inferior 
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both in style and in technical scholar- 
ship, but its appearance testifies to the 
same renewed interest in patristic 
theology. A third and more valuable 
collection is now appearing in France 
under the direction of the French Je- 
suits, Pére H. de Lubac and J. Danié- 
lou. This series, “Sources Chrétien- 
nes,” contains a number of important 
and well-known texts, as well as sev- 
eral lesser-known patristic writings of 
real interest and importance to the 
theologian. De Lubac and Daniélou 
have not been slow to recognize the 
contemporary importance of the theo- 
logy of the Fathers, and its influence 
has been obvious in their own writ- 
ings, which have dealt either profess- 
edly with patristic doctrines or with 
modern religious problems treated in 
a patristic spirit. 

Pére de Lubac in particular is wide- 
ly known for a learned piece of theo- 
logical polemic, Surnaturel, in which 
he labored to relieve modern Roman 
Catholic theology of the incubus of 
certain commonly accepted but doubt- 
fully authentic elements of the mod- 
ern scholastic tradition. While de Lu- 
bac and his associates have been accus- 
ed of rashness (and even of “Modern- 
ism”) by some of the more conserva- 
tive exponents of classical Thomism, 
their line of thought seems to the 
writer to be demonstrably in agree- 
ment with the main principles of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine of man. 
Their great concern, shared to some 
extent by Maritain in his treatment 
of “humanism,” is to avoid applica- 
tions of the Aristotelian concept of 
“nature” or of the Augustinian doc- 
trine of grace that will destroy the in- 
tegral relationship of grace and nature 
on which the Christian understanding 











of man and the human situation ulti- 
mately depends. They insist on a “‘theo- 
logically realist” view of man, which 
will use philosophy to help in the in- 
terpretation of the man whom God 
has made and redeemed, instead of us- 
ing theology to fill out a supposedly 
complete philosophical treatment of 
man’s nature and destiny. Pére Char- 
lier, O.P., of Louvain, in his valuable 
Essai sur le Probléme Théologique, 
claims, with a good deal of reason, that 
this view represents the authentic 
Thomist doctrine, and a careful study 
of the Summa Theologica and the 
writings of the commentators would 
appear to bear him out. The inept 
handling of the problem by the writers 
of seminary text books, and the fact 
that most American Protestants have 
read a little Roman Catholic philo- 
sophy but no Roman Catholic theo- 
logy, have nevertheless conspired to 
give the contrary impression. (Karl 
Barth, however, in his “angry reply 
to Emil Brunner,” entitled Nein!, sup- 
ports the line of interpretation of the 
Roman Catholic position put forward 
by such writers as Pére de Lubac, and 
on this basis proceeds to accuse Brun- 
ner of coming close to popery! ) 

The precise method followed by de 
Lubac in defence of the essential “‘rele- 
vance” of grace to nature may still, 
however, be open to question. A more 
generally accepted result of the revival 
of biblical and patristic studies is to 
be seen in the recovery, aided by such 
works as de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum 
and Mersch’s Le Corps Mystique du 
Christ, of the understanding of the 
Church as the Body of Christ. The 
greatest example of the restored theo- 
logy of the Church is beyond question 
another (posthumously published) 


work by Pére Emile Mersch, S.J., of 
Louvain, La Théologie du Corps Mys- 
tique. Edited from his MSS. by his 
brethren in religion after his tragic 
death in 1940 in a German air-raid, 
Mersch’s last book is a magnificently 
evangelical treatment of the major 
issues of Christian theology in terms 
of the Incarnation and the Church. 
It is not too much to say that this 
work is unmatched by any Roman 
Catholic writings since Scheeben, and 
equalled by few non-Roman works in 
our day, and its impact is certain to 
be felt for a long time to come. 
IV. Limitations and Prospects 

It may not unreasonably be asked, 
at the end of this survey, what chance 
the new trends in theology have in a 
Church dominated by a hierarchy 
which may itself contain not a few 
distinguished theologians, but whose 
observed tendency over a long period 
has almost invariably been in the di- 
rection of the status quo. How, one 
may wonder, can biblical study main- 
tain itself under the shadow of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission? How, 
under the weight of a philosophical 
orthodoxy, can philosophers, even 
Thomists, deal freely with fresh prob- 
lems? How far will the attitude ex- 
pressed in the writings on Christian — 
marriage of the German Von Hilde- 
brand or the English Messenger be 
likely to spread against the repressive 
attitude towards human sexuality 
shown in text books of moral theology 
and the pronouncements of bishops? 
How readily, finally, are the discov- 
eries of the theologians reaching the 
minds of the parochial clergy and alert 
laity? 

The relation of the theologians to 
the hierarchy is hard to assess. It is 
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true that Roman Congregations, like 
Anglican Synods and Presbyterian As- 
semblies, are slow to grasp new ideas 
or recover lost ones. It is also true 
that the weight of conservative lay 
resistance has to be faced, and that 
Roman Catholics, like other Chris- 
tians, find the reform of popular 
abuses a long, uphill fight, even when 
the ecclesiastical authorities are united 
in support of a particular policy. At 
the same time, the Roman Church, 
like other Christian communions, has 
seen remarkable periods of renewal 
and reform in its history, and it is 
scarcely an expression of faith and 
hope, to say nothing of charity, to 
doubt the ultimate strength of the 
impulse of revival. 

The question of the Biblical Com- 
mission and of Thomist “orthodoxy” 
in philosophy can only be answered by 
a reminder that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. Those who are 
thoroughly familiar with modern Ro- 
man Catholic literature on biblical 
questions are aware of the occasional 
questions of conscience which the 
judgments of the Commission present 
to the scholar. On the other hand, the 
great mass of biblical and patristic 
scholarship, expressing the honest con- 
victions of Roman Catholic scholars, 
and frequently corresponding with 
the independent judgments of other 
writers outside the Roman Church, is 
unaffected by these admittedly regret- 
table decisions. Moreover, the latest 
papal pronouncement on biblical 
study, the encyclical Divino Afflante 
Spiritu (1943), appears deliberately 
to encourage the development of 
scholarship by a wider use of the his- 
torical method. As for the burden of 
philosophical orthodoxy, its effect on 
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the Jay thinker need be very slight, 
and even clerical philosophers are con- 
tinuing to produce works of marked 
originality, often with the encourage- 
ment of the independent traditions of 
some of the great medieval orders. 
The actual diffusion of the results 
of theological scholarship among Ro- 
man Catholics is harder for an Angli- 
can to assess. Especially in France a 
number of popular translations and 
commentaries on particular books of 
the Bible appear to be enjoying a wide 
circulation. Roman Catholic book- 
stores in Montreal and Quebec City 
carry a full stock of current French 
theology and philosophy, which sug- 
gests that French-Canadian priests at 
least are becoming familiar with new 
movements of thought. The Liturgi- 
cal Movement, with its practical ex- 
pression of the fundamental idea of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, is 
undoubtedly making progress, and 
people are learning more about the 
inner meaning of their religion 
through increased participation in an 
ancient liturgy brimming with theo- 
logy in lieu of attendance at empty 
and sentimental popular observances. 
Finally, while sermon-tasting is a 
somewhat questionable way of esti- 
mating the effectiveness of any reli- 
gious institution, the writer would like 
to record that on a recent Sunday he 
heard a sermon at Mass in a French- 
Canadian suburban church in north- 
ern New Brunswick, on the theme of 
“The Nature of God,” and a sermon 
in the evening in a rich, old country- 
town church in Quebec, on the topic 
of “The End of Man.” How many 
non-Roman congregations on this con- 
tient had such august themes present- 
ed to them from the pulpit that day? 
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East Harlem Revisited 


In March, 1948, the Union Seminary Quarterly Review contained a pro- 
posal, by Don Benedict and George W. Webber, for a store-front larger parish 
system. Since that time the East Harlem Protestant Parish has not only been 
established, but has also succeeded in enlarging its program to include four 
church centers and a large staff, many of whom are field-work students at the 
Seminary. The following article, part of which was prepared by the Missions 
Public Relations Office, describes several significant features of the first fifteen 


months of the parish. 


The fashionable section of New 
York’s famous Park Avenue extends 
from Grand Central Station to 96th 
Street—some fifty blocks. Here well 
dressed people live in tall apartment 
buildings and hotels, their doors shel- 
tered by sidewalk canopies and attend- 
ed by men in livery. The big church- 
es and cathedrals are as handsome 
and secure as their congregations. 

But at 96th Street the neatly trim- 
med strip of park dividing the Ave- 
nue’s traffic abruptly ends. North of 
here the tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad, emerging from 
underground, bisect long rows of tene- 
ments, their fire escapes inelegantly 
draped with faded laundry. 

This is East Harlem. Its people are 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, with a 
scattering of Germans, Italians, and 
the impoverished remnants of earlier 
populations. Here bad housing and 
disease live side by side and inadequate 
schools and playgrounds beget juve- 
nile delinquency and adult violence. 

Where is the church? The “church” 
here is mostly sects which meet in 
store fronts where the lonely and dis- 
inherited find comfort in lavish pro- 
mises of a happier world to come. In 
another sense, the “church” is the 
Communist-dominated American La- 
bor Party. a highly efficient political 
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machine presided over by Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio. 

While well represented in the “silk 
stocking district” of Park Avenue, 
orthodox Protestantism has long ex- 
isted here like a prehistoric animal 
dying slowly because it can no longer 
meet the demands of a changed en- 
vironment — its congregations mere 
tokens of the whites who have long 
since moved away. Those who live 
here are people who lack rootage, who 
are suspicious of so-called “religion,” 
and who have found no sense of 
friendliness of brotherhood in the 
traditional church. There exists, in 
fact, no common store of religious 
tradition to which appeal can be made. 
Past standards of preaching and wor- 
ship are to no avail. Nor can a com- 
mon medium be set on the grounds of 
exhortation to live a more moral per- 
sonal life. Only an approach that is 
personal, that can deal with the speci- 
fic problems of these people in a way 
that will give them a sense of belong- 
ing in a world they think hostile, only 
a message of relevancy and real con- 
tent will be effective here. 

The East Harlem Protestant Parish 
is an attempt to bring this kind of 
message. Supported by the home mis- 
sion boards of the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional-Christian, Methodist, and Pres- 

















byterian churches and Union Semin- 
ary, the young ministers and social 
workers of the parish have set a pat- 
tern which may well provide Protes- 
tantism with the formulae for un- 
locking the doors of city slums across 
the country. 

The story of the Harlem Parish 
opens in the fall of 1947, when a 
group of young Union Theological 
Seminary students decided there was 
more to the ministry than just well 
polished sermons, pot-luck suppers 
and wedding ceremonies. 

“We came to feel that the Protes- 
tant faith was being proclaimed most- 
ly by those who could afford to pay 
for their religion,” is the way the Rev. 
Donald Benedict summed up the senti- 
ment of the group. “Furthermore, we 
were dismayed at the inability of the 
Protestant church to evangelize the 
masses of industrial workers, especial- 
ly those of the lower income brac- 
kets.” 

The beginning of the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish was simply a card 
table set up on a sidewalk on one of 
the most crowded blocks in Harlem. 
As children flocked around to register 
for a vacation Bible school, curious 
neighbors watched the scene from the 
vantage of their window sills, door- 
ways and orange crates used as side- 
walk bleachers. 

Even though the Parish had no 
church, the vacation Bible school 
opened on schedule with space borrow- 
ed from three neighborhood store 
front churches for the hundred or 
more kids who had signed up. 

By October, Don Benedict and his 
colleagues had found an abandoned 
butcher shop which they thought 
might be converted into a church. 
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There was no building committee to 
supervise this operation, but there 
were plenty of eager youngsters from 
the vacation Bible school to help. 
They pitched in on the basement first, 
which yielded two sanitary truck loads 
of refuse. Next they installed new 
beams and propped up the sagging 
floors with rough hewn posts and 
gave the exterior a cheerful coat of 
red paint. 

Determined to make their church 
more than just a place for Sunday 
worship, the ministers next eyed a 
desolate lot two doors away, typical 
of many that lie like scars among the 
ugly tenements of the district. This, 
they knew, could be a playground. 

They discovered that taxes on the 
lot had long gone unpaid and the 
owners had either disappeared or lost 
interest. After consultation with city 
officials and lawyers, a block com- 
mittee took over the lot by “squatter’s 
rights.” Men and teen-aged boys from 
the neighborhood spent days and even- 
ings cleaning the lot, while the wom- 
en-folk brought lunches and suppers. 
Finally they leveled off the lot with 
ashes from the city sanitation depart- 
ment. Already there are baseball 
games because Joe Cronin, former 
manager of the Boston Red Sox, has 
sent bases and a dozen major league 
balls. Twice a week after dark, two 
or three hundred people bring chairs 
to the lot to see movies projected on 
the wall of an adjacent tenement. 

The guiding principle behind this 
city slum church has been to demon- 
strate the meaning of Christianity in 
terms of people’s every day problems. 
There is no place here for a religion 
which offers only “pie in the sky,” a 
charity handout, or a pretty sermon. 
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Take the case of Mrs. Domingo 
Rodriguez, who lived on 103rd Street, 
around the block from the church. An 
expectant mother, with seven other 
children, she watched with horror 
last winter as a coal truck killed her 
little Maria in a street marked off as a 
play area. Two hours later Marcan- 
tonio’s party workers were distribut- 
ing mimeographed sheets expressing 
sympathy to the bereaved mother and 
promising action in the city council. 

The ministers at the East Harlem 
parish learned the church too had to 
take swift action in the community 
where anything could happen. And 
six weeks later, when the landlord 
decided to evict Mrs. Rodriguez, the 
Harlem parish moved fast. 

Before the landlord was through 
tossing out Mrs. Rodriguez’s shabby 
furniture, Don Benedict and Archie 
Hargraves, a Negro minister of the 
parish, were on hand to make sure 
Mrs. Rodriguez had a place to spend 
the night. 

They contacted the city’s social 
agencies to make arrangements for 
permanent housing, pressed the Span- 
ish language newspaper in the com- 
munity to raise money for the Rodri- 
guez family, and obtained a summons 
from the criminal courts for the land- 
lord who had evicted Mrs. Rodriguez 
without a court order. 

That night, the staff met in emer- 
gency session to plot their week-end 
strategy. Marcantonio’s object lesson 
had been well learned. 

Saturday, teen-agers distributed 
mimeographed invitations to Sunday’s 
service and a special protest meeting 
to follow. On Sunday, the tiny 102nd 
Street store front was jammed; scores 
of others stood outside. Hargraves’ 
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furious sermon was broadcast through- 
out the neighborhood over a hastily 
rigged public address system. 

Preaching on the eviction of the ex- 
pectant mother and her family, he 
quoted from the book of Amos on the 
wrath that will find the unjust “. . be- 
cause they have ripped up the woman 
with child, that they may enlarge 
their boundary... because they have 
sold the righteous for silver and the 
needy for a pair of shoes... they that 
pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor...” 

One listener said afterwards, “I 
think Amos must have had landlord 
trouble, too.” 

When the service was over, Benie- 
dict, Hargraves, and Max Davila, a 
Parish layman who serves frequently 
as a Spanish translator, all impressive- 
ly robed in ecclesiastical attire, led 
the congregation in solemn procession 
around the block to the tenement 
where Mrs. Rodriguez had lived. 

There, under the watchful but 
sympathetic eyes of two policemen, 
the group prayed in Spanish and in 
English. A petition to the mayor 
drawn by the parish staff was read 
and circulated for signatures. The 
meeting closed with two hymns—the 
militant “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
and the favorite stanzas of “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds,” which speak of 
trouble faced together. 

Already here was tangible proof 
that this church would fight together 
with its people for economic and social 
justice. 

The parish has now grown to in- 
clude four fulltime ministers and 
seventeen seminary field-work stu- 
dents. A second storefront church 
was acquired early this year. Recent- 














ly the Methodist City Society suggest- 
ed that a large old Methodist Church 
at 111th and Lexington be brought 
into the parish. It had previously 
ministered largely to white groups who 
had tended to move out of the com- 
munity. After some discussion this 
church was made an integral part of 
the entire group ministry. While still 
Methodist in name and affiliation, it 
comes under the administrative direc- 
tion of the parish staff. If this experi- 
ment in integrating the Church of the 
Saviour into the parish proves success- 
ful, it will indicate the power of a 
group ministry concerned with com- 
munity affairs to reverse the almost 
inevitable trend which besets the old- 
line Protestant church whose com- 
munities have disintegrated. 

The men have discovered the great 
importance of availability. This is 
easy to achieve in the storefront. 
Here, unabashed by long corridors or 
secretaries, the people come, bringing 
all the medical, legal, psychiatric and 
economic problems that are part of 
East Harlem — a man seeking a blood 
donor for his wife, another surrender- 
ing a knife with which he planned to 
stab a neighbor, a family threatened 
with eviction, a troubled mother, a 
rebellious adolescent. 

As the ministers up there will tell 
you, normal adolescent growing pains 
on the street corners of East Harlem 
too often turn into truancy, gang 
fights, and petty crime. By 17 or 18 
too many of these kids bred amidst 
poverty and hate have prison records. 
But reached a few years earlier, these 
same children have proved to be the 
most responsive and enthusiastic group 
in the parish. 
The parish’s 


teen-age Crusader’s 





Club grew out of an escapade of a 
14-year-old girl. Missing from home 
for nearly a week, she was found by 
one of the ministers in a down-town 
movie house. 

On the way home, this minister 
suggested that she help organize a 
group her own age. “Then you won’t 
have to run away for excitement,” he 
said. 

The girl returned the next night 
with 15 friends who formed the nuc- 
leus of the parish’s teen-age group. 
The group set to work on a health 
and housing survey for the East Har- 
lem District Health Council. Later 
they helped round up 2,000 neighbors 
for free chest x-rays. When warm 
weather came, they organized a fes- 
tive street carnival and a block party 
for over 300 people. 

While the teen-agers were easily ac- 
cessible, their parents were a tougher 
problem. 

The parish finally found the solu- 
tion in a revival of the ancient Chris- 
tian tradition of the Agape Meal—the 
“love feast.” Since the people were 
reluctant to come to church, the 
church went out to them. Small 
groups were organized in each apart- 
ment house to meet in one member’s 
flat with the minister for a light 
meal, prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures, which were then related 
to an immediate problem—cleaning a 
vacant lot, helping a sick neighbor, or 
getting better garbage disposal. As a 
result of one meeting, a landlord was 
ordered by the Health Department to 
provide adequate heating from that 
time on. The people in the group 
were amazed and acquired a new 
sense of dignity: it was perhaps the 
first time that they had ever cooperat- 
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ed in getting a specific thing done. 
More important, the action which en- 
sued was couched in a definite Chris- 
tian frame-work: the group was mov- 
ed to act only because they had been 
told that action was the key-note of 
the New Testament. 

The Agape Meals, which have been 
increasingly effective during the sum- 
mer, have proved to have many defi- 
nite values. They constitute, in the 
first place, a new religious experience 
for these people. The use of Scripture 
and prayer, unlike that of traditional 
revivals, has been directed toward solu- 
tion of a concrete spiritual problem. 
To give content to the new experi- 
ence, moreover, a careful plan of in- 
struction in the validities of the Chris- 
tian faith has been followed. 

By providing the group with a 
social outlet, furthermore, the Agape 
Meals gives each person a personality 
status with the other, leading not 
only to a sense of leadership in, and 
responsibility for, the religious and 
secular life of the entire block-com- 
munity, but also to an introduction 
into Christian fellowship which most 
of the group has either forgotten or 
else has never known at al!. The Agape 
Meal has indicated as nothing else can 
the impossibility of going into depress- 
ed areas and presenting a dynamic 
Gospel with pre-conceived criteria of 
Christian emphasis, morality, and ac- 
tion based on middle-class standards. 
“We are,” says one of the staff-mem- 
bers, “in a new world—a foreign 
country where we must present a new 
idea: that these are children of God 
with definite worth in His sight.” 

But summer activities were not 
limited to Agape Meals. Indoor and 





outdoor movies, a block carnival, a 
parish-wide family outing, and classes 
in English have all contributed to a 
program which resulted, within one 
month, in an increase of attendance 
from 2,646 to 7,624. Activities such 
as taking children to the country, rep- 
resenting parishioners in court, and 
getting medical aid for the sick have 
deepened the understanding of the 
ministers and have helped them identi- 
fy themselves with the community. 

Many gaps, of course, remain. 
Work with older young people and 
young adults, the administration of 
three separate centers as one parish, 
more parent education — these are 
problems for the coming year. But 
the experience of the past few months 
has made it clear that the parish can 
expand its program as rapidly as re- 
sources permit. And with a program 
that starts from existing needs and 
conditions, develops through the mu- 
tual encouragement and criticism of 
a group ministry, and seeks to lead 
its parishioners to genuine religious 
commitment, the East Harlem Parish 
will continue to effect a new, personal 
approach to the problems of a difficult 
area. Webber recently wrote in a 
report: 

“As we dig into some of the im- 
mediate problems of human need, 
better housing, better health, a little 
more fun for the kids and a little 
more hope for their parents, we break 
through into ever deeper human prob- 
lems. It is then that the message of 
the Gospel has its real relevance, then 
that it must speak to these men and 
women, who like the rest of us, are 
alienated from God and full of anta- 
gonism toward their fellowmen.” 
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During Commencement exercises 
last May, Dr. George Van Santvoord, 
Vice-President of the Board of Di- 
rectors, conferred degrees or 116 stu- 
dents. In June, an additional 57 stu- 
dents received degrees through Col- 
umbia University. 

The B.D. degree was awarded to 66 
students, the S.T.M. to 19, and the 
Seminary’s highest degree, Th.D., to 
three students. Those who received 
their doctorates were Charles E. Berg- 
er, Eugene R. Fairweather and George 
W. Forell. 

Twenty-five students of the School 
of Sacred Music were awarded S.M.M. 
degrees, one received a Certificate of 
Sacred Music, and two the Doctor of 
Sacred Music degree. They were Al- 
len E. Ellsworth, and Francis H. Hop- 
per. 

“Religion is man’s search for that 
to which he can commit his whole 
life,” Dr. Robert R. Wicks, Dean- 
Emeritus of the Chapel of Princton 
University, the Commencement speak- 
er, told the graduates and their friends. 
“The choice between a finite or in- 
finite attachment is a choice between 
a closed life and a life that is open 
to everything,” he continued. 

The 113th Anniversary Program of 
the Seminary began on Sunday, May 
15, with worship in the James Mem- 
orial Chapel, the sermon being preach- 
ed by President Van Dusen. The tra- 
ditional Farewell Communion Service 
was conducted by Professor John C. 
Bennett. 

On Monday, the tenth anniversary 
of the affiliation of Auburn and 
Union Seminaries was celebrated at 
the Annual Alumni Dinner. Dr. Cof- 
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fin, and Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, addressed the meet- 
ing. Dean Luther A. Weigle of the 
Yale Divinity School and Dr. Van 
Dusen spoke at the annual alumni 
meeting on Tuesday morning. The 
Commencement exercises were held 
Tuesday evening. 
* + 

The highest enrollment since 1946 
attended the Summer Session and the 
Conference for Ministers and Reli- 
gious Leaders last summer. The total 
came to 783 students. 

An integral part of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Summer Session had an 
enrollment of 408 men and women. 
Of the 27 members of the Faculty, 
12 were from Union and ‘included 
Harrison S. Elliott, Harold W. Fildey, 
Frederick C. Grant, Marguerite Haz- 
zard, Charles W. Iglehart, John Knox, 
John T. McNeill, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Samuel L. Terrien, Burton H. Throck- 
morton, and Paul J. Tillich. 

The students represented 33 de- 
nominations, and came from 43 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
six foreign countries. There were 164 
women. Professor Elliott was chair- 
man of the Session, and Mr. Fildey, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Conference for Ministers and 
Religious Leaders, under the direction 
of Laurence Fenninger, enrolled 375 
ministers and religious leaders. This 
Conference, held annually for 29 
years, ran for three weeks this sum- 
mer, though enrollment was divided 
into one-week “terms.” The total 
attendance showed an increase of 100 
over a year ago. 











Fourteen courses were offered by as 
many outstanding leaders. Dr. James 
S. Stewart, visiting professor from 
New College, University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, gave the Hoyt Foun- 
dation lectures of Auburn Seminary 
on “The Apostles’ Preaching and 
Modern Evangelism.” These were 
given the second week of the Confer- 
ence, which was designated Auburn 
week. So many attended during this 
week that the lectures had to be 
held in James Chapel, as there were 
no classrooms large enough. 

Dr. William R. Forrester, Professor 
of Christian Ethics and Practical 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Scotland, was 
another outstanding lecturer from 
abroad. . * 

The appointment of Dr. Mary Ely 
Lyman as Union’s Jesup Professor of 
English Bible was announced during 
the Commencement Exercises. Her 
term begins with the academic year 
of 1950-51. At present, dean of 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia, Mrs. 
Lyman is the first woman ever to be 
elected as a full professor to Union’s 
faculty and one of the first to hold a 
full professorship in any American 
theological school. 

A graduate of Mount Holyoke, Mrs. 
Lyman received a B.D. degree from 
Union in 1919, magna cum laude. Mrs. 
Lyman is well known at Union as the 
wife of the late Dr. Eugene W. Ly- 
man, who was professor of Philosophy 
of Religion from 1918 until his re- 
tirement in 1940. In her own right, 
from 1928-1940, she was lecturer in 
English Bible at Union and Associate 
in Religion at Barnard College. 

Other staff additions and changes 
are as follows: The Rev. Charles E. 
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Mathews has been appointed Auburn 
Associate Professor of Practical Theo- 
logy at Union, commencing Novem- 
ber 15th. Other appointments include 
The Rev. Langdon B. Gilkey, Instruc- 
tor in the Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology and The Rev. 
Burton H. Throckmorton, Instructor 
in New Testament. The Rev. George 
W. Webber, Director of the Veterans 
Program and Assistant Dean of Men, 
adds the title of Instructor in Church 
and Community. 

Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw will be 
Consulting Psychiatrist at the Semin- 
ary. Three ministers have been ap- 
pointed lecturers in Religious Educa- 
tion and Psychology. They are The 
Rev. Warren M. Blodgett, The Rev. 
Cecil Derivan, and The Rev. Alexan- 
der B. Ferguson. 

New visiting lecturers are The Rev. 
Frederick T. Schumacher in Old 
Testament and Mr. Robert E. Seaver, 
Speech. Mr. Searle Wright has been 
named Instructor in Applied Theory 
and Counterpoint in the School of 
Sacred Music. Mrs. George C. Barclay 
will be secretary for Public Relations 
and The Rev. Marvin C. Wilbur, di- 
rector of Promotion and Publicity. 

* % 

Faculty members were kept busy 
last summer. The Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches 
met July 9th at Chichester, England, 
for its second annual meeting. Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, in attendance, 
is chairman of the Council’s Study 
Department. Also at the meeting was 
Professor John C. Bennett. 

Dr. James Muilenburg was one of 
the speakers at the Danforth Confer- 
ence at Camp Miniwanca, Shelby, 
Michigan, August 29th to September 
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4th. The conference was on “Chris- 
tianity on the Campus.” 

Dr. Richard J. Kroner was consul- 
tant for the group on Philosophy and 
History of the National Council for 
Religion in High Education, during its 
week of work at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Among the many items which the 
clipping bureau picked up was one 
from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, dated 
June 19th. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
told Lehigh University seniors at bac- 
calaureate exercises that each must 
“discipline” the basic drives of human 


nature. He identified these drives as 
“hunger, curiosity, sex, fear, pugna- 
city and acquisitiveness.” 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Education was conferred upon Har- 
rison S. Elliott by his alma mater, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, at the 
commencement exercises on June 13th. 
At its 70th anniversary exercises, 
April 28th, Emmanuel College, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada, awarded 
an honorary D.D. degree to Dr. Cyril 
C. Richardson, a graduate of 1931. 
Dr. Richardson gave the convocation 
address. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The program of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the 113th Anniversary of 
the Seminary last May proved to be 
one of the best in recent years, and 
the meetings were attended by a large 
and enthusiastic group of alumni from 
many classes and a large number of 
localities. At the annual Alumni Din- 
ner held in the Refectory, Monday, 
May 16, Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, the 
retiring president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, presided, and addresses were 
made by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin and 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the presi- 
dent of the World Council of Church- 
es. This dinner marked the celebra- 
tion of the tenth year of the associa- 
tion of Auburn Seminary with Union, 
and, in his address Dr. Coffin spoke 
most enthusiastically of the results of 
this happy relationship. 

+ 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held in the Chapel on 
Tuesday morning, May 17, the prin- 
cipal address being given by Dr. Luth- 
er A. Weigle, the retiring dean of the 
Divinity School of Yale University. 


Special interest at this meeting cen- 
tered in the excellent report of the 
Annual Alumni Fund Committee. At 
the Annual Meeting in 1948 the As- 
sociation voted to endeavor to raise 
$2500 through alumni contributions 
for the current expenses of the Sem- 
inary. The report of the Committee 
in charge of this effort, of which 
Frederick A. Meyer ’29 was the chair- 
man, showed that 632 alumni had 
given $5772.37 to the Fund, more 
than double the amount of the adopt- 
ed goal. Encouraged by the results of 
the first year of the Annual Alumni 
Fund, the Alumni Association voted 
to set a goal of $8000 for the year 
July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950. Early 
this fall an appeal for contributions 
to the Fund will be sent to all our 
alumni, now almost 4000 in number, 
and it is hoped that an even larger 
group will contribute this year and 
in the same generous spirit manifested 
last year. Receipts from this Annual 
Alumni Fund definitely helped the 
Seminary to avoid a deficit at the close 
of its fiscal year on June 30, 1949. 
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Officers of the Association elected 
at the Annual Meeting were: Alden 
S. Mosshammer ’32, president; Thorn- 
ton B. Penfield, Jr. ’24, vice-president; 
James W. Hyde °45, secretary; and 
Jesse W. Stitt *33, treasurer. Seven 
new members were elected to th 
Alumni Council: Elmer J. F. Arndt 
31 B. Burns Brodhead *44, Ralph H. 
Read ’28, R. Paul Schearrer 18, Ray- 
mond L. Spoerri ’31, Charles M. Sty- 
ron °32, and Esther G. Vodola ’48. 
The Association nominated to the 
Board of Directors of the Seminary, 
to be elected by the Board as Alumni 
Directors, Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, the 
retiring president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, and Alden S. Mosshammer 
°32, the newly elected president. 

At the Alumni Luncheon which 
followed the Annual Meeting of the 
Alumni Association, addresses were 
made by Aaron W. Maddox ’99, Char- 
les C. Noble ’24, Marshall J. Ellis ’44, 
and William H. Hamilton °49. Dr. 
Mary Ely Lyman 719, dean of Sweet 
Briar College, recently elected Jesup 
Professor of English Bible at the Sem- 
inary, also spoke at the close of the 
luncheon. 

An all-day meeting of the new 
Alumni Council, which was held at 
the Seminary on June 6, 1949, was 
largely attended. Plans for raising the 
Annual Alumni Fund, improving the 
form of the Union Seminary Quarter- 
ly Review, and establishing closer re- 
lations between the Seminary and its 
growing body of alumni were dis- 
cussed and adopted. 

% % 

Forty-eight alumni of Union and 
Auburn in the Chicago area attended 
a luncheon meeting in Chicago, ar- 
ranged by Ray Freeman Jenny ’20, on 
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April 1, 1949. Dr. Paul Tillich was 
the guest speaker. 

Professor John Bennett was the 
guest at an alumni luncheon held in 
Madison, Wisc., on April 25, 1949, 
which was planned by Cecil W. Lower 
(Auburn ’35). 

A luncheon for alumni of Union 
and Auburn in attendance at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Buffalo, N. Y., was arrang- 
ed by Frank L. Janeway ’06 at the 
Hotel Lenox on May 23, 1949. Presi- 
dent Van Dusen was the speaker at 
this meeting which was attended by 
75 alumni of the two seminaries. 

Seventeen Union alumni and their 
wives held a luncheon in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 23, 1949, in hon- 
or of Dr. David E. Roberts, who spent 
part of the past year in Europe work- 
ing with the World Council of 
Churches. At this gathering an Alum- 
ni Association in Switzerland was or- 
ganized which plans to meet annually 
in Zurich. The president of this new 
group is Arnold L. Mobbs ’33, who is 
connected with the Red Cross in 
Switzerland. 

The Scots Alumni Association met 
on May 26, 1949 in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, according to a report received 
from John E. Stewart ’24, the secre- 
tary of this group. It was voted at 
this meeting to send a gift of books 
to the Seminary this year instead of 
making a contribution to the Annual 
Alumni Fund. 


% a 


A large number of alumni gather- 
ings are being planned in various 
localities for the present academic 
year. The fall meeting of alumni in 
the New York area will be held at 
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the Seminary on Monday, November 
21st, at which Dean Liston Pope of 
the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. David E. Roberts of the 
Union faculty and President Van Du- 
sen will speak. Dr. Van Dusen ex- 
pects to meet with alumni in Cincin- 
nati, Columbus and Cleveland in 
October, and with those in the vicini- 
ty of Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore, in November. There 


will be a meeting of Union and Au- 
burn alumni in attendance at the New 
York Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., in October, 
and Dr. Hugh Porter, director of the 
School of Sacred Music will speak at 
an alumni luncheon in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on October 25, when the New 
Jersey Synod is in session. Additional 
meetings are also being planned for 
later months in the year. 





Edwin Muhlenberg Bulkley 


Union Seminary lost one of its 
most loyal friends and generous sup- 
porters when Edwin Muhlenberg 
Bulkley died on June 20, 1949, at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. For thirty-four 
years he served as a director of the 
Seminary and for twenty-three years 
was vice-president of the Board. His 
connection with the Seminary began 
in 1913, and his deep interest in its 
welfare continued after his resignation 
from the Board of Directors was re- 
luctantly accepted on May 20, 1947. 
Mr. Bulkley was born in Groton, Mass. 
in 1863, the son of Dr. Edwin A. 
Bulkley, a Presbyterian minister. He 
was a descendent of the Reverend 
Peter Bulkley, English clergyman who 
founded Concord, Mass., in 1635, and 
also of Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, who came to America in 1742 
and organized the Lutheran Church 
in this country. After study at New 
York University, he entered the field 
of banking, and in 1887 became a 
partner of the late Spencer Trask. He 
was a trustee of the Near East Foun- 
dation, the Persian Relief Society, the 
Armenian Relief Society, and the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Hollis Webster Hering 


On April 30, 1949, Miss Hollis 
Webster Hering, retired librarian of 
the Missionary Research Library at the 
Seminary, died at her home in New 
York City. She was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, a daughter of Profes- 
sor Daniel Webster Hering, physicist 
and former dean of the Graduate 
School of New York University. After 
graduation from Vassar College, she 
took library training at Pratt Institute 
and also studied at New York Univer- 
sity. She joined the research staff of 
the library at Union Seminary in 1910, 
and when the Missionary Research 
Library was founded by the Foreign 
Missions Conference she became its 
first librarian. Miss Hering frequent- 
ly served on various committees of the 
American Library Association. Be- 
cause of ill health, she had retired 
from active service, March 31, 1948. 
1883 — James Dunlop Paxton died 
at his home in Lynchburg, Va., where 
he was pastor emeritus of the First 
Presbyterian Church, on March 20, 
1949 at the age of 89. For forty-five 
years he had served as the minister of 
churches in Schenectady, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Lynchburg, Va. He retired from the 
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active ministry in 1930 after twenty- 
six years of service as pastor of the 
church in Lynchburg. 


1886 — Taber Knox, who was minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church in War- 
wick, N. Y. from 1894 until his re- 
tirement in 1944, died in Orlando, 
Fla., May 7, 1949. Previous to his 
long pastorate in Warwick, he had 
served as the minister of churches in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1887 — Homer Bezaleel Hulbert, 
former professor at Royal College, 
Seoul, Korea, and an authority on the 
Far East, died at Seoul on August 5, 
1949. For five years he was the editor 
of the Korean Review, and served as 
the Korean envoy of the United States 
from 1905 until 1907. 


1889 — Robert Hays Taylor died, at 
the age of 89, at Arcadia, Tenn., on 
April 27, 1949. A minister in the 
Presbyterian Church for sixty years, 
he held pastorates in New York, 
North Carolina, Missouri and Pennsy]- 
vania. He retired from his last charge, 
the historic Derry Presbyterian Church 
in Hershey, Pa., in 1932. 


1890 — John Goodman Lovell died in 
Chelmsford, Mass., July 12, 1949. 
Since 1932 he had been pastor emeri- 
tus of the Central Congregational 
Church in Chelmsford to which he 
was called in 1919, after holding pas- 
torates in New York and New Jer- 
sey. 


1891 — Avac Cutujian died in Fred- 
erick, Md., May 16, 1949 at the age 
of 88. After a year of study at the 
Seminary, he entered Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine from which he was 
graduated in 1893. For over fifty 
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years he practiced medicine in New 
York City. 


— Jonathan Lewis Fluck died in 
Myerstown, Pa., March 24, 1949. Or- 
dained to the ministry of the Reform- 
ed Church, he had served as pastor 
of churches in Anselma and Myers- 
town, Pa. He became a member of 
the faculty of Albright College, Read- 
ing, Pa., in 1923 and served until 
1935. 


1892 — George Edwin Hunt, pastor 
emeritus of Christ Presbyterian 
Church in Madison, Wisc., where he 
served as minister 1904-1934, died in 
his home at Madison on April 11, 
1949. He had been the pastor of Pres- 
byterian churches in Michigan and Il- 
linois before becoming minister of the 
church in Madison. 


1897 — Asbury Krom, who served as 
pastor of the Beneficent Congregation- 
al Church in Providence, R. I., from 
1901 until his retirement in 1932, 
died on August 1, 1949 at his home 
in Wethersfield, Conn. Prior to his 
ministry in Provdience he had served 
churches in Texas and New Jersey. 


1900 — Le Roy Clark Cooley, Jr., 
who since his retirement from the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1935 had 
made his home at Penney Farm, Fla., 
died May 26, 1949. He had served as 
pastor of churches in Iowa and North 
Dakota, and for two years was chap- 
lain of Hampton Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


1904 — Euphemia Kipp Corwin, 
founder of the first book wagon ser- 
vice in Kentucky and the Mountain 
Collection in the Berea College Libr- 
ary, died at the College hospital on 
March 8, 1949. After serving one 
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year at the Public Library in Utica, 
N. Y., and four years in the library 
at Union Seminary, she became librar- 
ian at Berea College in 1903, where 
she was active until her retirement in 
1933. 

1905 — George William Grinton, su- 
perintendent emeritus of the Five 
Points Methodist Mission in New York 
City, where he had served since 1926, 
died at his home in Suffern, N. Y., 
June 12, 1949. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Mission, he had held pas- 
torates in a number of Methodist 
churches in the state of New York. 
He was honorably retired in May 
1949, after fifty-one years, service in 
the ministry. 


1906 — Howard Solomon Braucher, 
president of the National Recreation 
Association, died in New York City, 
May 22, 1949. After his graduation 
at Union Seminary he served for four 
years as the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, becoming its president in 1909. 
For nearly forty years he was the 
editor of “Recreation” magazine. 


1908 — George Deacon Allison, for 
twenty-one years pastor of the Bapt- 
ist Church at Wilmette, Ill., died in 
Chicago, Ill., on May 13, 1949. Be- 
fore going to Wilmette, he had served 
pastorates in New York, New Jersey 
and Delaware, and was for a time 
president of the Chicago Baptist As- 
sociation. 

— Joseph Krenek, head of the 
Evangelical Church of the Czech 
Brethren since 1939, died at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, June 15, 1949. Born 
in Moravia, he came to America in 
1907, studying at Union Seminary for 
one year. He served pastorates in 
Baltimore, Md., Silver Lake, Minn., 


and Chicago, Ill., before returning to 
Europe to become a pastor in Prague 
in 1932. 


1910 — John Stewart Burgess, chair- 
man of the department of sociology 
at Temple University in Philadelphia, 
Pa., from 1933 until his retirement 
in 1949, died at ‘his home in Clare- 
mont, Cal., August 16, 1949. After 
teaching for two years at Kyoto, Ja- 
pan, he became secretary of the 
YMCA in Peking, China, and later 
served on the faculty of Yenching 
University. In 1930 he was appoint- 
ed associate professor of sociology at 
Pomona College in California. 


1911 — Cass Arthur Reed died at 
Hermosa Beach, Cal., on August 22, 
1949. After teaching for two years 
in Japan, he served as the minister 
of churches in New York City and 
Belmont, Mass. For twenty-four years, 
beginning in 1912, he was connected 
with International College in Smyrna, 
Turkey, first as professor, then dean, 
and as the president. In 1936 he be- 
came pastor of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Pomona, Cal., serving until 
1944. He was a member of the Greek 
mission to Athens, 1944-1946, and at 
the time of his death was co-pastor of 
Plymouth Church in Whittier, Cal. 


1914 — Theodore Demarest Walser, 
who since 1944 was executive secre- 
tary of the FOR in New York City, 
died in Sayre, Pa., August 14, 1949. 
After serving for two years as assis- 
tant minister of the South Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Morristown, N. J., 
he became a missionary in Japan under 
the Presbyterian Church, where he 
served from 1916 until 1942. 


1917 — James Chute Simpson died at 
South Yarmouth, Mass., on July 24, 








1949. A minister in the Congrega- 
tional Church since 1917, he had held 
pastorates in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and New York until his re- 
tirement in 1937. 


1923 — Guy Garfield Bleakney, form- 
erly pastor of the North Avenue Bapt- 
ist Church in Cambridge, Mass., died 
in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, May 5, 
1949. He had held pastorates not only 
in Massachusetts, but also in New 
York and New Jersey. Since his re- 
cent retirement from the active minis- 
try, he had served as supply pastor in 
Canadian churches. 


1931 — Robert Reid Robertson, min- 
ister of the East Church of St. Nicho- 
las in Aberdeen, Scotland, died in that 
city on June 1, 1949. He held the 
Scottish Fellowship at the Seminary 
1930-31. 


1944 — Edward Wallace McPhee, in- 
structor in the School of Sacred Music 
at the Seminary and organist and choir 
director of the First Baptist Church 
in Montclair, N. J., died at Wilton, 
Conn. on August 10, 1949. Since 
1947 he had also served as an instruc- 
tor in music at Vassar College. 





CLASS NOTES 


1889 
William Herman Hopkins was hon- 
ored last May at a special service in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Al- 
bany, N. Y., on the 60th anniversary 
of his ordination. After serving as 
the pastor of this church for twenty- 
seven years, he became pastor emeritus 
in 1935. 
1891 
Frank Melville Kerr recently cele- 
brated the 55th anniversary of his 
pastorate at Christ’s First Presbyterian 
Church at Hempstead, N. Y. 
1904 
George Hugh Smyth, the first pas- 
tor of the Hitchcock Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
retired on April 17th after thirty-six 
years of service in this parish. He will 
continue to live in Scarsdale. 
1912 
Wiley Lin Hurie retired as the presi- 
dent of the College of the Ozarks on 
September 1, 1949, after twenty-six 
years’ service in that office. 
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1913 

Bayard Dodge was given the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Yale University at its commencement 
exercises in June. He is now living in 
Princeton, N. J. 

Lyman Hartley, chaplain of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
City, and former pastor of Fort 
George Presbyterian Church, has been 
appointed chairman of a new chap- 
lain’s committee of Manhattan Divi- 
sion of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York. 

1915 

Mark Arthur May received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Syracuse University last June. 

1916 

Thomas Guthrie Speers, for the past 
eleven years minister of the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in Bal- 
timore, Md., was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
his alma mater, Princeton University, 
in June. 


























1919 

Mary Ely Lyman, who will join the 
Seminary faculty in 1950 as Jesup 
Professor of English Bible, was ordain- 
ed to the Congregational-Christian 
ministry at the church in Cumming- 
ton, Mass., on July 22, 1949. Dr. 
Van Dusen took part in the service 
of ordination. 

Wilbour Eddy Saunders was inau- 
gurated as the president of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on May 22, 1949. For the 
past fourteen years he had served as 
the headmaster of the Peddie School in 
Hightstown, N. J., Dr. Van Dusen 
gave the charge to the newly installed 
president. 

1922 

Frederick Colburn Wilson, associate 
minister of the Wakefield Congrega- 
tional Church in Wakefield, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church in Hop- 
kinton, Mass. 


1923 
Hugh Dwight Darsie, who has been 
the minister of the Flatbush Christian 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. since 
1930, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity by his 
alma moter, Bethany College on June 
5, 1949. 
1924 
Hisawo Kuribara who established 
the Kamata Misono Church in Tokyo 
in 1926, which was destroyed in 1945 
in an air raid, has sent word that the 
church was rebuilt in 1947 and has 
grown rapidly in membership and use- 
fulness in the past two years. 


1926 
Warren Mandeville Blodgett is now 
the Director of Religious Education 


at the Community Church in Great 
Neck, N. Y. He is also assisting in 
the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion at Union Seminary. 

Robert Elliott Fitch who has been 
dean of the faculty and professor of 
philosophy at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Cal., since 1946 recently be- 
came professor of Christian Ethics at 
the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, Cal. 


1927 

Ralph McIntire Houston, superin- 
tendent of the New York District of 
the New York Conference of the 
Methodist Church, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at the last commencement of his alma 
mater, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


1928 

Otis Goodwin Jackson has resigned 
as rector of St. Paul’s P. E. Church in 
Flint, Mich., to become dean of St. 
Matthew’s Episcoal Cathedral at Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

Israel George Nace has been ap- 
pointed co-executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America. 

1929 

Wilfrid Herrick Bunker has been 
called to the pastorate of the Com- 
munity Church in Durham, N. H. 
For the past seven years he has been 
minister of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church in Boulder, Col. 

Frederick Alfred Meyer, observed 
the twentieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the ministry on May 15, 
1949. He has been, since 1936, the 
minister of the Congregational Church 
at Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Edward L. Peet is now the minister 
of the Methodist Church in Mill Val- 
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ley, Cal. He was formerly pastor of 
the North Methodist Church in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1929 

John Curry Walker resigned the 
pastorate of the Second Congregation- 
al Church in Waterbury, Conn., to 
accept a call as the minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Tole- 
do, O. 

1930 

William Herbert Hudnut, Jr. was a 
member of the Summer School facul- 
ty at Union Seminary during the past 
summer. 

1931 

John Black Logan after serving for 
nine years as the minister of St. Ste- 
phen’s Parish Church in Edinburgh, 
has accepted a call to Coupar Angus 
Abbey Church in Perthshire, Scotland. 

Hubert C. Noble, who has been 
chaplain and associate professor of 
religion at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Cal., since 1944, was ap- 
pointed acting dean of the college in 
June. 

1932 

Paul Simpson McElroy was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Piedmont College, Dem- 
orest, Ga., at its recent commence- 
ment. 

John William Parks, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison, N. 
J., was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Westminster 
College in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
June. 

1933 

Russell Leslie Dicks, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Divinity 
School at Duke University, was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
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erature by Adrian College, Adrian, 
Mich. 

Allyn Preston Robinson, Jr. has 
been appointed director of the Com- 
mission on Religious Organizations of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and will have his headquar- 
ters in New York City. For the past 
three years he has been connected 
with the work of this organization in 
North Carolina. 


1934 

Elizabeth Bright McKinney was re- 
cently married to Mr. Frank S. Chmiel 
in New York City and is now living 
in Bayonne, N. J. Since 1944 she 
served as director of religious educa- 
tion at All Soul’s Unitarian Church 
in New York. 

Robert Henry Dolliver has been ap- 
pointed pastor of the Bushwick Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

1935 

Richard Stanley Merrill Emrich, 
suffragan bishop of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Michigan, was awarded an 
honorary degree by Brown University, 
his alma mater, on June 20, 1949. 


1936 

Paul Troutman Babner, recently 
pastor of the East Williamsburg Pres- 
byterian Church in Ridgewood, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Presbyterian Church in East- 
hampton, N. Y. 

George Henry Gardner has accepted 
an appointment to the staff of the 
American University at Cairo, Egypt. 

Marion Holmes Hartshorne has been 
appointed associate professor of philo- 
sophy and religion at Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Curtis Knowles Jones has entered 
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upon his new duties as the minister 
of the Parnassus Presbyterian Church 
in New Kensington, Pa. For the past 
six years he was pastor of the Kanaw- 
ha Presbyterian Church in Charleston, 
W. Va. 

James Golden Miller is now pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For the past five years 
he was located at Calvary Presbyter- 
ian Church in Wyncote, Pa. 

Robert Elliott Sellar, formerly pas- 
tor of the Bosworth Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland, O., has become 
the minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at Port Chester, N. Y. 

Harry Bertrand Taylor has resigned 
his pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
served for ten years, to accept a call 
to become the minister of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Covenant in 
Cleveland, O. 


1937 

Thomas John Carlisle resigned the 
pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Delhi, N. Y., last May, to 
accept a call to the Stone Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Watertown, N. Y. 

Bruce Breiling Wendt, pastor of the 
Auburn Methodist Church in Cincin- 
nati, O., for the past five years, has 
been appointed pastor of the Oxford 
Methodist Church in Hamilton, O. 

1938 

Waldo Helge Kihlstrom recently re- 
signed as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Sherbune, N. Y., 
to accept a call to the Presbyterian 
Church at Horseheads, N. Y. 

Torn Matsumoto has sailed for Ja- 
pan to serve as director of religious 
education for one year at Meiji Ga- 
kuin College in Tokyo. 
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Wilbert Barnes Smith, Jr., director 
of the Westminster Foundation at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
has been elected moderator of Syra- 
cuse Presbytery. 


1939 

Lyle Osborne Bristol has resigned 
from the faculty of McMaster Uni- 
versity, Toronto, Canada, to become 
pastor of the Baptist Church of the 
Redeemer in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leon Andrew Haring has recently 
become a member of the clergy staff 
at the Third Presbyterian Church in 
Rochester, N. Y. He was previously 
director of the Westminster Founda- 
tion in Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Lincoln Harmon is spending 
this year at the American Graduate 
School at the University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Charles Brainard Hart, formerly 
minister of the Huntington, Long Is- 
land, Methodist Church, is now pastor 
of the First Methodist Church in 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Frederick Frank Jenkins, pastor of 
the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church 
in Newark, N. J., has been elected 
moderator of Newark Presbytery. 

Charles Edwin Mason has been ap- 
pointed pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church in Oclwein, Iowa. For the 
past seven years he has been at the 
Methodist Church in Manchester, 
Iowa. 

Frank Sperduto has accepted a call 
as assistant minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Ithaca, N. Y., 
after serving for five years as pastor 
of the Westminster Church in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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Walter Abraham Henricks, Jr., as- 
sistant rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is now 
the rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Green Ridge, Pa. 

Franklin Hamlin Littell writes that 
he and his family are now located at 
Bad Nauheim, Germany, where he is 
busily engaged in his work with the 
Religious Affairs Branch of the OM- 
GUS. 

Hugh Vaughan Parry, pastor of 
Immanuel Chapel of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Delhi, 
N.Y. 

Wallace Chun-Hsien Wang, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological College in 
Chengtu, China, was recently award- 
ed an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by the Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School in Berkeley, Cal. 


1942 

Josiah Reed Bartlett was installed as 
dean of Starr King School for the 
Ministry in Berkeley, Cal., on June 6, 
1949. Union Seminary was represent- 
ed at the installation service by Stan- 
ley Armstrong Hunter, ’16. 

William James Westhafer has ac- 
cepted a call to become associate 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Dayton, O. Since 1946 he 
has been director of the Westminster 
Foundation at Miami University in 
Oxford, O. 


1943 
John Pershing Dillenberger has been 
appointed assistant professor of reli- 
gion at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He was 
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formerly instructor in religion at 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Thomas Stafford Gee, who has been 
minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Mich., for the past 
three years, has been called as the as- 
sistant minister of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Buffalo, N. Y. 

William Walter Parkinson, who has 
been a member of the faculty of Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Mo., for 
the past three years has become the 
associate minister at Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Berkeley, Cal. 


1944 

Ray Carlton Jones has resigned the 
assistant pastorate of Park Congrega- 
tional Church in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to become the minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Topeka, 
Kans. 

John W. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Frank Milton Weiskel will become 
the minister of Mt. Vernon Heights 
Congregational Church, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on November 1. He has been 
the assistant minister of the First 
Church of Christ in New Britain, 
Conn. 

1945 

Tracy King Boyer has recently be- 
come the assistant minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Albany, 
N. Y. He was formerly the pastor of 
the Baptist Church in North Egre- 
mont, Mass. 

Charles Henry Drake, Jr. has been 
appointed a member of the faculty of 
the Foundation School at Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky., where he will teach 
courses in the Bible. 
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Robert McFarlane Moore resigned 
the pastorate of Christ Presbyterian 
Church in Bayonne, N. J., last April, 
and has accepted a call to be minister 
of the Elkton Presbyterian Church, 
Elkton, Md. 

1946 

Harold William Fildey has accepted 
appointment as assistant professor of 
Christian Ethics and Religious Educa- 
tion at the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin, O. For the past 
two years he has taught at Union 
Seminary in the department of of reli- 
gious education, and served as the 
executive secretary of the Summer 
School at Union last summer. 

Norman Zagal Fisher, formerly or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the East 
Dallas Christian Church, Dallas, Tex., 
is now minister of music at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Shreveport, La. 

Vernon Flynn resigned the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church in Park 
Ridge, N. J., last July to accept a call 
to the pastorate of Fox Point Con- 
gregational Church at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Francis Buren Hall is the director of 
the Kingwood Community, a religious 
retreat recently established by the 
Friends at Baptisttown, N. J. 

Homer Large Jernigan has been ap- 
pointed the minister of Simpson Meth- 
odist Church in Amityville, N. Y. He 
was formerly at Grace Methodist 
Church in St. Albans, N. Y. 

Robert Francis Johnson, who has 
been engaged in graduate study at the 
Seminary during the past year, has ac- 
cepted the chaplaincy of the North- 
field School, Northfield, Mass. 

Donald Hugh MacVicar, who was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church at Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
while doing graduate work at the 
Seminary, is now minister of the Arl- 
ington Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Otto Mellin has been called to 
be the minister of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in New York City, where 
for the past three years he has served 
as the associate minister. 

Wesley K. Morgan is the director of 
the newly established department of 
church music at the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 

Paul Parks Walenta was installed 
as the minister of the New Hartford 
Presbyterian Church in New Hart- 
ford, N. Y., on June 22nd. He had 
served formerly as the assistant minis- 
ter of Union Church in Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1947 

Harriett Hawley Calkins, who was 
executive secretary of the Inter- 
Church Fellowship in Washington, 
D. C., was recently married to Mr. 
Gilbert T. Hunter and is now living 
at 120 Delmont St., Manchester, 
Conn. 

Glenn Straith Fuller is minister of 
Bowen Memorial Methodist Church in 
Bombay, B. P., India, where he is 
working under the Methodist Board of 
Missions. 

John George Kuethe is pastor of the 
Lutheran Church (American Luther- 
an) at Odessa, Tex. 

Harriet Colgate Abbe Lack, who 
has been the director of religious edu- 
cation at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Burlington, Vt., was married on 
August 8th to Dr. Wadi "Issa Sawa- 
bini, a member of the staff of the 
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Vermont State Department of Health, 
and is living at Burlington, Vt. 

James Radcliffe Miller has been call- 
ed to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church in Hackettstown, N. J., after 
spending two years as minister of the 
Parkway Community Church at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Barbara Jane Smith was married to 
Mr. Ray Francis Brown on June 18, 
1949, in the James Memorial Chapel 
of the Seminary. She will reside at 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York City where her husband is 
organist and instructor in church 
music. 

1948 

William Worden Arbuckle has been 
elected moderator of the Rio Grande 
Presbytery. He is the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Socorro, 
N. M. 

Ezrle Bevington Blakeslee is the head 
of the music department in Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. 

Benjamin Bradford recently resign- 
ed the pastorate of the Community 
Church, Point Lookout, Long Island, 
N. Y., to accept a call to the First 
Congregational Church in Oxford, 
Mass. 

1948 

James Yager Brown has recently 
been called to be the minister of the 
Madison Avenue Church of Christ 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Guy Daniel Casey has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Avenue 
Methodist Church in Troy, N. Y. 

Vance Edgar Allen Geier was or- 
dained to the ministry in the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church on June 5, 
1949 at St. Matthew Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in New Orleans, 


La. He is serving as staff secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement of 
Queens and Nassau counties in New 
York. 

David Harwell Kidder is the choir- 
master and director of religious edu- 
cation at Asbury Methodist Church in 
Salisbury, Md. 

Ruth Byrd Tappan was married in 
New York City on June 18, 1949 to 
Mr. Frederick Edward Bauer, Jr., who 
is a member of the faculty of the Mt. 
Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 


1949 

Harold Landis Abmyer is the minis- 
ter of music at the First Methodist 
Church in Fredericksburg, Va. 

Ellen Edith Bateman has been ap- 
pointed director of religious education 
at the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

John Edward Bauer has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Irving Flint Beal entered upon his 
new duties as the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Cuba, N. Y., 
in June. 

Hiram Keith Beebe has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the chapel 
and director of the Student Christian 
Association at Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Elisabeth Davenport Bowker was 
married in Worcester, Mass., on Au- 
gust 25, 1949, to Mr. Edmund Knox 
Sherrill, a student at Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Omar Ranck Buckwalter has been 
ordained to the ministry in the Pres- 
byterian Church and has accepted the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
in Campbell Hall, N. Y. 


























Kenneth Arthur Coates was ordain- 
ed to the ministry in the Congrega- 
tional Church on September 15, 1949 
at the First Congregational Church, 
Hillsboro, Ore., where at the same 
service he was installed as pastor. 

John Robert Collins was ordained to 
the ministry at the Presbyterian 
Church in Ridgewood, N. J., June 15, 
1949, 

Maurice Anderson Dawkins is the 
minister to youth at the Community 
Church (Unitarian) in New York 
City. 

Wesley Calvin Dykstra is a member 
of the faculty at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, O. 


Robert Lansing Edwards was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Church on September 18, 
1949, in the First Congregational 
Church in Litchfield, Conn., where at 
the same service, he was installed as 
the minister. The charge to the con- 
gregation was given by Dr. Van Du- 
sen, and Professors Casteel and Davi- 
son took part in the service. 

William Gay and Annabeth Mc- 
Clelland were married August 20, 
1949 at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Ottawa, Ill. They are living in 
Jefferson, O., where he is the pastor of 
the First Congregational Church. 

Edward John Harle has accepted a 
call to the Iron Mountain Cooperative 
Parish in South Easton, Mo., where 
he will work under the direction of 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 





Paul Socrates Heins and Claire Pear- 
son Marvin were married on June °, 
1949 in the Chapel of the Seminary. 
They reside in Brandy, Va., where he 
is deacon-in-charge of Christ Episco- 
pal Church. 

William Edward Hordern has been 
appointed the first full-time instructor 
in religion at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Henry Murlin Kelsay has begun his 
new duties as organist and choir di- 
rector at the Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Comforter in Burlington, N. C. 

John Dean McDowell has become 
the assistant minister of Green Ridge 
Presbyterian Church in Scranton, Pa. 

Daniel Novotny and Jean Anne 
Schultz were married in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on August 20, 1949, and are liv- 
ing in Goshen, Conn., where he is the 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 

Gertrude Elaine Phillips has been 
appointed director of girls’ activities 
at the Y.W.C.A. in Paterson, N. J. 

Pike Clifton Reynolds is now assis- 
tant minister of the Congregational 
Church in Manhasset, N. Y. 

William Clarence Schram was or- 
dained to the ministry in Cincinnati, 
O., last May, and has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

Donald Arend Visscher has been 
called to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian Church in Almond, N. Y. 

James Rae Whyte has been appoint- 
ed chaplain at the Mt. Hermon Boys’ 
School in Northfield, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Commentary on Romans, by Anders Nygren. Translated by Carl C. Rasmus- 
sen. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1949. 457 pp. $5.00. 


This is a very important book. Not 
since the appearance of C. H. Dodd’s 
commentary in 1927 has any work 
of comparable significance been pub- 
lished — at any rate in English — on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The book 
originally appeared in Sweden in 1944. 
Professor Rasmussen of the Gettys- 
burg Lutheran Seminary has rendered 
it into excellent English and in doing 
so has placed American and British 
theological scholarship under great 
obligation. 

The book is interested only in the 
theological exposition of the epistle. 
The important questions of literary 
and historical criticism which the let- 
ter poses are considered hardly at all. 
For example, the issue created by the 
variant traditions as to whether chs. 
15-16 were originally a part of the 
epistle is scarcely mentioned. Such 
questions as the text and punctuation 
of Rom. 9:5 or the authenticity of the 
final doxology are discussed in a sent- 
ence or two. This feature of the book 
is cited, not in adverse criticism, but 
only in order to indicate the limits of 
the task the author set himself. He 
sees in Romans a theological treatise 
and deals with it only as such. 

As to its purpose, while Nygren 
recognizes that it was a true letter 
(i.e. not merely an essay in letter 
form) and had a true occasion in 
Paul’s circumstances and plans, he in- 
sists that Paul’s primary reason for 
writing it was his desire to make a 
true and systematic statement of his 
position on certain theological ques- 
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tions which were of great importance 
to him and have been of great import- 
ance to the church throughout its his- 
tory. The author insists that the oc- 
casion of the letter, as Paul lets us see 
it, does not really explain the letter at 
all; and that attention to “external 
and incidental circumstances” may 
keep one from grasping the profound 
meaning of what Paul was seeking to 
say. There is important truth in this 
judgment; but it is probably true to 
say that one of the few defects of this 
book is that Nygren applies it too con- 
sistently and does not allow sufficient- 
ly for the influence of some of Paul’s 
circumstances in determining the 
specific character of this letter. 

No work which this reviewer has 
seen makes so successful an effort to 
trace a consistent logical development 
from the beginning to the end of this 
epistle. Nygren acknowledges no “di- 
gressions,” no “confusions,” no “‘irrele- 
vancies,” no “inconsistencies.” The 
epistle is a rational whole, with every 
part perfectly in place. The theme is 
given in 1:17, which Nygren renders, 
“He who through faith is righteous 
shall live.” Chs. 1-4 are concerned 
with “he who through faith is right- 
eous;” and chs. 5-8 with “shall live.” 
There are strong arguments against 
Paul’s having understood this quota- 
tion from Habukkuk in this way; but 
Nygren makes an impressive case for 
the view that Paul, while aware of its 
literal meaning, found also the new 
significance indicated by the proposed 
rendering and that he consciously or- 














ganized the first half of his epistle in 
terms of it. Similarly, chs. 9-11 rep- 
resent no excursus or appendix, but 
a logical, almost a necessary, further 
development of the argument. And 
even the ethical exhortations of chs. 
12-14 Nygren explains as growing ra- 
tionally out of the theological discus- 
sion, rather than as having been sug- 
gested by anything in Paul’s circum- 
stances or in the situation of the Ro- 
man church (ch. 14 is the one excep- 
tion). The same logical consistency 
Nygren sees in every part and feature 
of the epistle. Most commentators on 
Romans have found Paul indulging 
occasionally in “‘digressions,” wander- 
ing sometimes from the point, using 
not infrequently loose, inexact lang- 
uage or an illustration which does not 
perfectly suit his need. Such features, 
which would be defects in a literary 
essay or a treatise of any kind, are 
only to be excepted in a letter. But 
Nygren finds none of these; and more- 
over, defends the consistency, coher- 
ence and unity of the letter at the dis- 
puted points with the greatest in- 
genuity, often with convincing power. 

Even more important is Nygren’s 
insistence that Paul’s thought itself 
is never confused or self-contradic- 
tory. Many have felt that Paul was 
not clear in his vew of how man’s 
“natural” knowledge of God was -re- 
lated to the revelation in Christ. Ny- 
gren interprets the crucial passages in 
Rom. 1-2 in such a way as to eli- 
minate any sign of confusion in Paul’s 
mind. Likewise, Nygren finds no con- 
tradiction between passages in which 
Paul says the believer is free from 
sin and others in which he clearly 
recognizes the presence of sin among 
believers. In the same way, what has 
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often appeared to be an ambiguity in 
Paul’s conception of the Christian’s 
relation to the law is completely re- 
solved by Nygren’s interpretation. 
This systematization of Paul’s thought 
is done in masterful fashion, and the 
publisher’s blurb does not go further 
than the sober truth when it says 
that “the exposition is scholarly, 
thought provoking, readable, and of- 
ten exciting.” 

One cannot avoid questioning, how- 
ever, whether the author is not often 
reading coherence into Paul’s thought 
rather than simply finding it there. 
Nygren himself recognizes this dang- 
er and at one point asks: “Are we 
guilty of subjectivity and an unres- 
trained impulse to systematize? Or is 
the construction actually supported 
and set forth by Paul?” For all the 
light this book throws upon so many 
difficult passages in Romans and for 
all its brilliant and moving account of 
the message of the letter as a whole, 
one must say that Nygren does not 
entirely avoid this kind of subjective 
rationalization. 

The most controversial, and in 
many ways the most valuable, sections 
of the book are those which deal with 
chs. 6-7, which are, incidentally the 
most controversial chapters in the 
epistle. As to ch. 6, Nygren makes a 
distinction between “freedom from 
sin” and “‘sinlessness.” The Christian 
is free from bondage to sin; but this 
does not mean that he no longer com- 
mits sin. Indeed, he is set free from 
sin in order to fight sin. Thus Nygren 
harmonizes Paul’s statement that the 
believer is dead, with Christ, to sin, 
with his appeals to this same believer, 
later in the same chapter, to forsake 
his sin. This is ingenious and probably 
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not altogether without truth; but it 
falls short of being entirely convinc- 
ing. Can the phrase “dead to sin” be 
understood in such a way as to allow 
for the continuance of sinning? Ny- 
gren correctly interprets 7:14-25 as 
a description of Paul’s current experi- 
ence, but goes so far as to insist not 
only that Paul speaks as a believer, but 
also that he would have denied that 
anyone except a believer could so 
speak. Only a believer could say, “I 
delight in the law of God after the 
inner man.” According to Nygren, 
Paul is not referring in this poignant 
passage to any conflict in his will; he 
wills only to do the good. The dis- 
crepancy is rather between intention 
and performance; between the spirit, 
or mind, which belongs wholly to 
God, and the body, in which sin still 
has its dwelling. Thus the cry, “O 
wretched man that I am” is simply a 
cry for deliverance from the body 
(“The body of this death”) ; the mind 
has already been delivered from the 
power of sin. This distinction, too, 
seems more ingenious than true—true 
either to Christian experience or to 
Paul’s own words when the whole pas- 
sage is taken into account. 

Nygren agrees with many modern 
interpreters in denying that 3:21ff. 
contains any reference to a vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ by which the justi- 
fication of sinners is made possible 
conformably with the righteousness of 
God himself. I find it impossible to 
believe that Paul has no meaning of 
this kind in his mind, although since 
it is God who makes the sacrifice it is 
clear that Paul could not have thought 
of Christ’s death as a “propitiation” 
in any crass or consistent sense. 
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These are minor criticisms or points 
of difference. The book is a magnifi- 
cent piece of exposition, which no 
student of theology can afford to 
miss. 

JoHN Knox 


History of New Testament Times, 
With an Introduction to the Apoc- 
rypha, by Robert H. Pfeiffer. New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1949. xii+ 
561 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Pfeiffer’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament (1941) is known 
and used throughout the world—the 
new second edition of Weiser’s Einlei- 
tung, just published, shows that it is 
known and used even in post-war Ger- 
many. Among other excellent fea- 
tures it contains a long bibliography 
at the end, including apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha. Every student and 
teacher who has used this volume will 
certainly welcome the full-scale In- 
troduction to the Apocrypha which 
has now been added as a supplement 
to the earlier volume. The historical 
chapters are good, up to date, and ac- 
curate: and they are really indispen- 
sable for an understanding of the lit- 
erature. But the volume is really an 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, the 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Jewish-Alex- 
andrine literature. 

One does not expect revolutionary 
hypotheses in a text-book, but rather 
just the opposite, viz. the generally 
accepted views, and the evidence in 
their support, along with an account 
of divergent views, when important, 
and a “survey of opinion.” This is 
just what Dr. Pfeiffer has given us. 
His views are conservative, on the 
whole: Wisdom belongs ca. 50 B.C., 











for example, and cannot be brought 
down into the first century A.D. 
More and more students of the Bible 
are becoming aware, these days, of the 
great importance of the Apocrypha, 
not only as the bridge between Old 
and New Testaments, but as the lit- 
erature of the period in Judaism which 
formed the “modern times” of the 
first century and of the New Testa- 
ment and the Rise of Christianity. 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s book is a valuable and 
trustworthy guide to this literature, 
and should be as familiar to New 
Testament students as to Old. It will 
undoubtedly be a standard work for 
many years to come — it immediately 
takes its place on the self beside 
Schiirer, Moore, Bonsirven, and Bous- 
set. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest 
F. Scott. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. vii. 171 pp. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Scott, for many years a pro- 
fessor of New Testament at this 
Seminary, has written another book— 
this time on the Gospels! One of the 
most prolific writers in his field and 
one of the most influential teachers 
of the New Testament in America, 
Dr. Scott has made another contri- 
bution to the thought of his count- 
less students comprising, as they do, 
several generations. 

The title accurately indicates the 
purpose of the book—an assumption 
one need not of necessity make; that is 
to say, it is an attempt to get at 4 
main reason why the Gospels were 
written. Throughout, the book deals 
with the four Gospels as a unit, which 
from the point of view of this re- 
viewer is a drawback of some import; 





but the author, true to his custom, 
never deviates from the question with 
which he is dealing. 

Perhaps an indication of the author’s 
line of thought would be in order. Dr. 
Scott begins by saying that after St. 
Paul’s time, the Church found itself 
in danger of “reaching down from 
facts to principles” (p. 15), and of 
preaching the Gospel in terminology 
that was becoming more and more 
abstract. Thus Paul had “‘left too much 
of an impression that the doctrines 
were themselves the substance of 
Christianity” and “in the period 
which followed his death, and to a 
great extent ever since, the theolo- 
gical interest overshadowed all others. 
Faith attached itself to ideas and not 
to realities” (p. 16). (Dr. Scott’s 
philosophical presuppositions are here 
made clear.) 

The thesis, then, of this book is 
that the purpose of the Gospels was 
to undergird the Church’s doctrine 
with historical data about Jesus Christ 
who “had taught no theology but had 
pointed men to a new way of living 
and made it plain by his own example” 
(p. 22). One might almost say, on 
the basis of this statement, that the 
Gospels were written by the more 
liberal theologians of the first century 
in opposition to the purely doctrinal, 
neo-orthodox tendencies of those whose 
groundwork had been laid by St. Paul. 
To continue, Dr. Scott writes that 
“the Christian position can be under- 
mined if doubts can be thrown on 
our record of” Christ (p. 26). Chris- 
tianity is significant because its mes- 
sage is derived from and concerns an 
historical person. “There have been 
thinkers in all times who sought to 
detach the Christian message from its 
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historical frame-work, believing that 
in this way they would secure its 
permanence. Jesus may or may not 
have lived, but his name represents to 
us love and goodness and the fellow- 
ship with God, and these are eternal 
things. It is our confidence in these, 
and not in certain past events, which 
makes us Christians. But when Chris- 
tianity is separated from historical 
fact it is deprived of just the thing 
that is essential. The highest ideals can 
mean little to us when they are only 
ideals, and we have no assurance that 
they are unsubstantial. . . . Events 
may be transitory, but we can say to 
ourselves, “This thing has actually 
been.’ We have something to lay hold 
of, and without this sense of cer- 
tainty there can be no genuine faith. 
So the facts behind our religion are 
no mere wrapping for its high ideals. 
They put life into the ideals, which 
have no true existence apart from 
them. They have this value for no 
other reason than that they are facts. 
Jesus once did these things, and we 
can believe his message because he 
so acted.” The Gospels were written 
to impress upon us this fact (pp. 
152-53). 

This emphasis is very welcome; but 
one is inclined to suspect that it is 
more @ propos our present situation 
than that of the first century. It 
would seem quite unlikely that the 
first century Church, at any point, 
was minimizing the absolute signifi- 
cance of the historical Jesus for Chris- 
tian faith. It is hard, then, to believe 
that the primary purpose for the 
writing of the Gospels—all four of 
them—was to bring the first century 
Christians back to a right under- 
standing of the importance of Jesus 


for their faith. Rather than say, as 
does Dr. Scott, that the purpose of 
the Gospels was to supply historical 
data to a Church which, under the 
influence of St. Paul’s theology, had 
lost track of the significance of this 
data, one would like to suggest that 
the Gospels are really as theological 
as the epistles but use a quite different 
literary method which sometimes ob- 
scures their theological interest. 

All this, however, is not to minimize 
one’s gratefulness for Professor Scott’s 
major emphasis in his new book, and 
for his innumerable philosophical in- 
sights, which occur here as in all 
his writings. The Purpose of the Gos- 
pels is most timely and should by all 
means be read by theologians as well 
as by all students of the New Testa- 
ment. New Testament students are 
once again made debtors to the in- 
sights and devotion of Ernest Findlay 
Scott. 


BuRTON THROCKMORTON, JR. 
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THE MAN FROM 
NAZARETH 


As His Contemporaries Saw Him 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Countless books have attempted to inter- 
pret the mind and message of Jesus but 
this is the first book by a Christian schol- 
ar on the basis of modern research to 
picture Jesus as others saw him. It is 
the fruit of long and careful study of the 
Christian and Jewish literature of the 
time of Christ and of the emerging Chris- 
tian church. Dr. Fosdick lets us see Jesus 
as each of eight important groups of his 
contemporaries saw him. $3.00 





Here are two books in one: the first a 
history of the inter-Testamental period 
during which the Apocrypha was written, 
and an account of the soil of Palestinian 
Judaism which produced Jesus and of 
the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean world 
through which Paul traveled and preach- 
ed his Gospel; second, an investigation of 
the twelve books of the Apocrypha, with 
special stress on their contents, origin, 
literary qualities, and religious teaching. 
A companion volume to introduction to 
the Old Testament. $4.00 


HISTORY OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES 


With an Introduction to the Apocrypha 
Robert H. Pfeiffer 





JESUS 
THEN AND NOW 
Willard L. Sperry 


In this book the dean of Harvard Divinity 
School deals with the history of Christian- 
ity during the first three centuries of this 
era and its relevance for our day. The 
purpose of the book is to make clear to 
the serious reader the profound changes 
in the world's and the church's view of 
Jesus which have taken place in nineteen 
centuries and to indicate what may be 
done to recover its original power. $2.50 





This book contains the first orderly, clear 
statement of the objection to reason first 
presented by Kierkegaard and now prom- 
inent and influential in the works of 
Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr and their follow- 
ers. Point by point, the author replies to 
these objections, in which he states the 
case for reason in religion. Finally, a 
constructive conclusion is drawn from 
the whole controversy and in the end a 
working relationship of faith and reason 
is set forth. $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS 
REVOLT 
AGAINST REASON 
L. Harold DeWolf 





SCIENCE AND 
COSMIC PURPOSE 


Kelvin Van Nuys 





3S "bookseller ae 


Here is an arresting new book which views 
all existence as primarily an exhibition of 
purpose. Although it takes its rise from 
the process philosophies of Whitehead, it 
extends these frontiers to include the na- 
ture of good and of meaning. Science thus 
falls into its place as a study of the de- 
tails of cosmic purpose. $3.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Christianity and Civilization. First 
Part: Foundations, by Emil Brun- 
ner. New York, Scribner, 1949. 
172 pp. $2.50. 


Emil Brunner’s Gifford Lectures 
analyze the critical contemporary 
problems of civilization from the 
Christian viewpoint. Recognizing that 
any culture is partially determined by 
many given factors — physical and 
spiritual — which are beyond the con- 
trol of human decision, Brunner con- 
centrates on those factors within the 
area of historical freedom and deci- 
sion: the “culture-transcendent pre- 
suppositions of every culture.” The 
method perhaps has the disadvantage 
of obscuring the intricate relations be- 
tween men’s free choices and condi- 
tioning influences, but it serves to 
emphasize the realm which we can do 
something about. 

Brunner starts with the deliberately 
audacious claim that “‘only Christian- 
ity is capable of furnishing the basis 
of a civilization which can rightly be 
described as human” (p. v.). The 
claim is not quite so exclusive as it 
sounds. Brunner acknowledges that 
the pre-Christian Greeks reached “the 
highest summit of culture and civili- 
zation which history knows.” Further, 
in his conception of natural law he 
recognizes the pervasive presence in 
history of many values which are 
made explicit in Christianity. 

Nevertheless, Brunner insists, the 
only true humanism is Christian hu- 
manism. Developing: this thesis, he 
takes up nine problems — metaphy- 
sical, personal, ethical — in nine chap- 
ters, showing something of the history 
and contemporary significance of each. 
His viewpoint may be illustrated by 


the discussion of personality. The nat- 
uralistic alternatives to Christianity 
offer no real ground for valuation of 
personality or for any distinction be- 
tween higher and lower. Idealistic 
alternatives, on the other hand, value 
man for his reason, not for his individ- 
ual personal worth. Thus Greece, with 
all the glory of its civilization, in 
Plato and Aristotle gave unqualified 
justification to slavery. Stoicism 
achieved the ideals of universality and 
equality, but in an impersonal, ab- 
stract way. In Christianity “it is the 
cail of God, summoning me, this indi- 
vidual man, to communion with Him, 
which makes me a person, a responsible 
being” (p. 93). Here is the ground 
for a full appreciation of man’s hu- 
manity. 

Brunner’s analysis affords no reason 
for Christian self-congratulation. The 
failures of “Christian civilization” — 
if the term can be used — are due to 
the failure to live up to Christian 
faith; in contrast the failures of Greek 
civilization followed from its cultural 
presuppositions. The modern rejec- 
tion of Christianity has been due 
partly to man’s determination to as- 
sert his autonomy, partly to the fail- 
ings of the churches, which have too 
often confused their dogmas with 
divine revelation or neglected the 
needs of men in the name of an un- 
christian spirituality. 

The book is executed with Brun- 
ner’s typical scholarship, insight, and 
intensity. Its interpretation of Chris- 
tianity does not lose the biting edge 
of the Reformation tradition, but is 
considerably broader than the prevail- 
ing Barthian tendencies in Europe. 
The main difficulties are in the dis- 
cussions of ethics, where Brunner 





echoes the hierarchical ideals and the 
ambiguous statements on the relation 
of love and justice which have dis- 
turbed readers of his earlier works. 

A second volume, yet to be publish- 
ed, promises to deal with the more 
concrete problems of civilization. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


The First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches—The Official 
Report, by W. A. Visser *t Hooft. 
New York, Harper and Bros., 1949. 
$3.50. 


This “official report” of Amsterdam 
is to be distinguished from the four 
volumes published in preparation for 
the Assembly and bound together in 
an omnibus volume with the title, 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. 
Here there are printed the reports of 
the four sections of the Assembly 
and the reports of the committees 
which met in the afternoon and dis- 
cussed the problems of the World 
Council as an institution and several 
“concerns of the Churches.” There 
were four of these committees and the 
fourth was divided into three sub- 
committees for each of three concerns 
that the Churches had sent up to the 
Assembly. The concerns were as fol- 
lows: “The Life and Work of Wom- 
en in the Church,” “The Significance 
of the Laity in the Church,” ‘The 
Christian Approach to the Jews.” 

This volume also contains sum- 
maries of the addresses at the plenary 
sessions and summaries of the discus- 
sions of the reports at plenary sessions. 
There are accounts of various special 
meetings which took place in connec- 
tion with the Assembly. There are 


reports from the Youth Delegation. 
The Constitution and the Rules of the 
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World Council are included. The Ap- 
pendices provide lists of officers, of 
member Churches and of the delegates 
and other participants at the Assem- 
bly. 

It is safe to predict that of the 
numerous publications connected with 
Amsterdam, this volume will prove 
in the long run to be the most impor- 
tant book for reference concerning the 
Assembly as an event in Church His- 
tory. JoHNn C. BENNETT 


Teach Us to Pray, by Charles Francis 
Whiston. Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1949. xx. 243 pp. $2.50. 


This book achieves three things that 
ought to characterize every treatise on 
the practice of Christian prayer: 1) 
it keeps prayer rooted in the doctrines 
of Christian faith; 2) it provides 
fundamental but simple instruction 
on the way of praying, useful alike to 
beginner and those of longer ex- 
perience; 3) it carries forward the 
whole treatment in a mood of devotion 
that inspires and feeds the spirit while 
the mind is being instructed. The 
author is Professor of Moral Theology 
in the Church Divinity School. For 
a number of years he has conducted 
retreats and schools of prayer for 
laymen and for ministers in many 
parts of the country. 

The book is written from the prem- 
ise that “it is not man, but God, who 
takes the initiative in the action and 
life of praying.” Acceptance of this 
idea of prevenience, and its corollary 
that prayer is, therefore, a man’s re- 
sponse to the “amazingness of God’s 
love for us,” would do much to put 
away the excuses and the doubts that 
keep laymen from entering upon the 
practice of praying. It might also 
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No Christmas gift 
will be more cherished 
by any parent, 
friend, or minister 


HERE is the most complete Bible of its kind. 
“A significantly great achievement. Prepared by 
scholars from many different Protestant denomi- 
nations, it makes clear how the Bible came to be 
and what the Christian Church believes about 
it.” — Christian Herald. 





THE WESTMINSTER 


mel Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


@ A self-explaining Study Edition which incor- 
porates the discoveries of modern research in 
history and archaeology, while yet retaining a 
truly Protestant and evangelical viewpoint. Brings 
the modern reader a full understanding of the 
Scriptures without abandoning the familiar and 
well-loved King James Translation. 


@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and 
bound. 126-page Concordance. Hundreds of word 
definitions, maps. Complete histories of the Old 
and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
plete theological education for the general reader 
who reads it intelligently. “A magnificent edi- 
tion!” — Religious Book Club. 
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foundation, the author considers the 
j kinds of prayer, and then takes up 
j such practices as Devotional Reading, 
j Retreats, and The Layman’s, and The 
| Minister’s, Life of Praying. 
{| Professor Nels Ferré has written 
I an introduction, which, with a quiet 
I eloquence, is something of his own 
LOVE. AND I personal witness to the importance of 
Tine a.! the theme of the book. Ministers, and 
MARRIAGE: Bertocci ! especially laymen (who in this re- 
A Haddam House book that provides a , Viewer’s limited experience seem at 
refreshing lift for this post-Kinsey world. , present to be the more deeply con- 
Dr. Bertocci shares with young people, cerned to recover the life of praying 
their parents, and their counselors a real- Po. i1. center of Christian Living), 
istic philosophy of love and life. He shows 1 *”. . 
us how much we could miss and lose with- | will find this book hardly to be 
out these codes that help us to make the g equalled as introduction, guide, and 
I most of love. $2.50 4 inspiration to great praying. 
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Handbook to the Mennonite Hymn- 
ary, by Lester Hostetler, Newton, 
BEYOND THIS ——- $1.00 Kansas, Mennonite Publication Of- 
Roger L. Shinn 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB, $1.00 1 fice, 1949. 465 pp., $3.00. 


Alexander Miller i ’ 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, _— $1.50 In this handbook on Hymnology, 





John C. Bennett the singing congregation takes its 
Ta5 eg ere roa $1.50 | place within the long tradition of 
yodor Dostoevsky 4 : : 
PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING, $1.25 4 liturgical and free worship. Mr. Hos- 
Robert E. Fitch y tetler (UTS °18) has set forth in his 
PRIMER ~ PROTESTANTS, $1.50 4 able introduction the profound role 
ames Nichols . a 
YOUNG LAYMEN—YoUNG cHuRcH, $1.75 1 that — has played within the He- 
John Oliver Nelson 1 brew-Christian tradition. His method 
YOUTH eee RELIGION, $2.00 § is an historical one in which he traces 
ack Finegan 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE t the greatest creators of hymns, both 


t texts and tunes, from the singing of 

Aroracla tion Press - Psalms in the Hebrew Temple through 
291 Broadway, New York City7 4 the centuries of Orthodox, Roman 
Re ees S. Se oe See Catholic and Reformation hymns to 


1149 King Street, West, Toronto 1. ; 
ee ee oe ee oe ee ee ee el che expression that has found utter- 
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NEW BOOKS 


from 
Abingdon - Cokesbury 


THE WAY to POWER and POISE 


By E. Stanley Jones. The key to a new life for every man 
and woman today — 52 weeks of daily meditations leading to 
the spiritual achievement of truly creative power and poise. 
Rich in biblical material and fresh, forceful illustrations. 
Ready November 14. 384 Paces. Pocker Size. $1.25 


THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD 


By Georgia Harkness. A revealing analysis of our churches 
today — and a compelling statement of what they must do 
to link the Christian faith to the needs of the common man. 
Penetrating, provocative, constructive — a sobering yet stim- 
ulating book for every Christian minister and layman. $1.50 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 


By Andrew W. Blackwood. Comprehensive, detailed, prac- 
tical, this shows every pastor how to lead his laymen in more 
effective service — a mine of helpful suggestions on the many 
problems of local church organization and administration 
which every minister faces daily. $3 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Twenty-one reasuring messages 
for those whose faith is flickering because they find religion 
irrelevant to daily living. An honest, warmhearted book that 
speaks convincingly to men and women today in terms of 
their own needs and experiences. $2.50 


THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA 


Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition 


By Elmer T. Clark. Enlightening, objective, authentic — a 
comprehensive survey of America’s several hundred small 
religious groups. Invaluable for reference and for a clearer 
understanding of contemporary American religious life. $3 


THE MINISTRY 


By Henry Sloane Coffin — Seward Hiltner — Joseph R. Sizoo 
— Ralph W. Sockman — D. Elton Trueblood — et al. Edited 
by J. Richard Spann. The minister’s own book — a sympo- 
sium of seventeen discerning, helpful discussions on his prep- 
aration, his life, and his work. 
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ance in our own day. The volume, 
with its correlative hymnal, Te Men- 
nonite Hymnary, is especially com- 
mendable in the large section devoted 
to the German Chorale. Nearly one 
hundred pages of this commentary are 
devoted to the Christian Year in cho- 
rales. Such a collection is in itself of 
great practical value to the liturgical 
churches. The complete German text 
is given for each chorale in order that 
the reader may better understand a 
translation which may select but four 
of fifteen stanzas. Included is an ac- 
count of the immediate situation under 
which the hymn was written as well 
as a short biographical sketch of each 
composer with some evaluation of his 
work. Equally significant to this is 
the section on Metrical Psalms which 
have played such an important part 
in our Protestant heritage. 

It is interesting to see standing side 
by side three significant chapters on 
such diverse musical purposes as the 
Chorale, the Metrical Psalm and the 
Gospel Song; yet Mr. Hostetler treats 
each creatively and without bias. In 
good taste he defines the historical 
place the Gospel Song has had in the 
evolution of American Hymnody, and 
yet he evaluates the musical standards 
with keen insight when he says, “Since 
the standard of music and words in 
the Gospel Songs is considerably below 
that which prevails in our best hymn- 
als as well as in secular music and lit- 
erature taught in the public schools, 
churches should seriously consider the 
ultimate effect of their too frequent 
use... they leave much to be desired 
in the total work and worship of the 
church. Neither the music nor the 


words possess the strength and dignity 
entirely adequate for the worshipful 
praise of the Eternal.” To this I can 
but add amen, 

This volume should prove especially 
helpful to all ministers and pastors for 
several reasons. The literary material 
on the hymns is very adequate for all 
parochial needs, the introductory 
chapter gives a magnificent sweep of 
the historical significance of hymns 
within the worshipping Christian 
community, the technical material on 
music itself is so clearly and briefly 
stated that the non-musician can ade- 
quately comprehend it and the several 
indexes are aimed at the needs of the © 
minister. The remainder of the book 
deals with hymns of general usage 
throughout the church, the commen- 
tary regarding which in many ways 
parallels others of its kind. To me it 
is significant that the Mennonite 
Church as a historical body has long 
been known for its singing and has 
developed such a degree of musical 
and literary taste as is here demon- 
strated, yet it has contributed no sig- 
nificant hymns which have grown 
from its own culture. This very fact 
bears witness to one profound truth 
that the bounderies of the Singing 
Church are all-embracing. One has 
only to glance over the index of 
hymns here presented and used by the 
Mennonite Church, gleaned from every 
Christian tradition, to be convinced 
that the divisive element in our 
churches is the creeds, while the co- 
ordinating, the truly ecumenical ele- 
ment, is the music. 

RosertT B. LEE 
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The Peril In Thanksgiving* 
By John Knox 


$ THE DAY APPROACHES when we shall again be meeting in our churches to 
A give thanks, it may be useful to recall that the one person to whom Jesus 
refers as going up to the temple to give thanks is cited, not for praise, but for 
censure. To be sure, the censure is not passed upon the giving of thanks as 
such — far from it — but upon the particular way in which the thanks in 
this case were given. Nevertheless, that particular way is one into which you 
and I are so likely to fall that it deserves our reflection as we approach the 
solemn privilege of thanksgiving. What the man said was, “I thank thee, God, 
that I am not as other men are.” This is an always false, an altogether false — 
and may one not also say? — the only false way of giving thanks. 

Indeed, one may go even further, I believe, on the basis of this parable and 
say that these words of the Pharisee represent the only false way, not alone of 
thanksgiving, but also of prayer itself. For the subject of the parable is prayer: 
“Two men went up to the temple ¢o pray”: one of the two men said, “I thank 
thee,” and the other said, “Have mercy.” Between them they typify the two 


elements in prayer — what we would give and what we would ask. On the 
one hand, ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving; on the other petitions, which, 
whatever their specific content, are prayers for God’s merciful help. It is when 
we take both of these phases of prayer, or movements in prayer, into account 
— as the parable does — that we are in position to see how very false the prayer 


of the Pharisee is. 


When we do this, we can see four possible prayers involving the terms 
which these two men, between them, used. And these four prayers come near 
to being types to which all prayers belong. The Pharisee might have said, ‘““Have 
mercy upon me, O God, for I am as other men are”; or he might have said, 
“I thank thee, God, that I am as other men are”; or again he might have 
said, “Have mercy upon me, O God, because I am not as other men are.” All 
of these prayers might have been true prayers; but as a matter of fact, he 
makes the only possible false one, “I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” 

In other words when our prayers are reduced (as they all can be) to the 
simple essential form to which the prayers of both the Pharisee and the publican 
belong, their truth or falseness depends upon how true or false the second clause 
or phrase is in each case and how appropriate or inappropriate the first, that is, 
upon how truly the prayers describe our own condition and how appropriately 
they relate this condition to God. In the case of the Publican, the second state- 
ment is true, “I am a sinner,” and the first is appropriate, “God have mercy on 
me.” In the case of the Pharisee both statements are false. In some ways — 
and these the most important — the Pharisee is like other men; and in regard 


* Pre-Thanksgiving address delivered in James Chapel. 
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to those ways in which he is not like other men, he should ask for mercy or 
seek for guidance and help instead of giving thanks. 

One is bound to be struck first by the falseness of the second or descriptive 
clause. “I am not as other men are,” the Pharisee says; and goes on to show 
what he means by adding: “I am not an extortioner, unjust, an adulterer; I 
fast twice a week; I give tithes of all that I possess; in a word, I am better 
than other men.” But as you listen, you know that he is not better than other 
men. Even if one could claim such a thing without moral pride and therefore 
without denying the claim in the very act of making it — even then we know 
that one cannot truly make it, at any rate, in the presence of God...I have 
never extorted anything from my neighbor; but have I never been envious of 
his success, have I never wished to gain at his expense? I have not committed 
adultery, but have I never looked upon a woman to lust after her? I am a 
respectable member of my community, but have all selfishness and pride been 
put to death in me? Have I died, that Christ may live in me? Do I do the 
good I would do? Do I leave undone the evil I would not do? Do I in thought, 
word, and deed — or even in thought, word or deed — fulfill the righteous 
will of God, which I know is also the law of my own true life? When we ask 
such questions of ourselves — and we know in our hearts that such are the 
really relevant questions — we become aware of a moral difference separating 
us from God which is so vast as to make the drawing of distinctions to our 
own advantage between ourselves and others impossible and unthinkable. We 
can only say with the publican, “God, have mercy upon me, a sinner. Have 
mercy upon me because I am, like other men, desperately in need of pardon and 
help.” 

But this is not the only way in which the second clause of the Pharisee’s 
prayer may be taken. Suppose that instead of saying, “I thank, thee that I am 
better than other men,” he had said, ‘I thank thee that I am more comfortable 
than other men,” “I thank thee that I have a material and social security which 
others do not have,” “I thank thee that I am a member of a more fortunate 
country,” “I thank thee that I belong to a more privileged race or class.” This 
prayer, we recognize, would be equally false; but here the falseness would con- 
sist not in the untruth of the second clause — that clause may be true enough — 
but in the inappropriateness of the first. “I am privileged above others” — 
very well, that is true enough. But should you give thanks that this is true? 
Is it not possible that you should be asking God to forgive you for having 
and holding more than you need of what others die for lack of? “I thank God 
that I am more privileged than others” is a false prayer, not only because it 
may well be an expression of satisfaction in the misfortune of others as well 
as in my own good fortune; but also because it falsely assumes that God has 
deliberately singled me out, or my group out, for the enjoyment of these 
privileges. But nothing is more certain than that he has not done so. “He 
sendeth his rain upon the good and the evil; and causeth his sun to rise upon 
the just and the unjust.” 


















A nation stands in special danger of this sin of pride and presumption. Ex- 
amine the Thanksgiving proclamations of the last twenty years. How many 
of them have managed to strike the note: ““We thank thee that we are not as 
other men are.” A few of them have gone so far as to say, in almost so many 
words, ““We thank thee that we are better than other nations”; but more of 
them have fallen into the subtler blasphemy of thanking God that we were 
richer than others, that we had plenty while others starved, that we were at 
peace while others were suffering the ravages of war. 


It is a solemn thing to give thanks to God, for to thank him is to ascribe 
responsibility to him. We may and often do try to sanctify our possessions of 
privileges to which, in view of the dire needs of others, we have no just claim, 
by thanking God for them. But the only privileges for which we are not 
obligated to thank God are the privileges for which we have no right to thank 
God, viz., our special privileges. Indeed, we should be on guard lest we use as 
an occasion for thanksgiving what is really a ground for penitence; lest we say, 
“I thank thee that I am not as other men are,” when we should be saying, “O 
God, forgive me that I am not as other men are. Forgive me for enjoying 
privileges which other men do not have. Forgive me that I even blaspheme 
against thee by thanking thee for what it is unjust, and certainly unloving, 
for me to possess. Have mercy upon me, a sinner, because I am not as other 
men are.” And if we are able to persuade ourselves that for inequalities of 
this kind, having their source in nature and history, we have no moral respon- 
sibility and that therefore penitence is not called for — even so, surely ‘the 
appropriate attitude in prayer is not that of complacently accepting such 
privileges as God’s special gift to us, but is rather that of desperately seeking 
light and moral strength in order faithfully to use them or wisely to bestow 
them. 

But the profounder truth is that we are as other men are and that we 
may appropriately thank God that this is true. A sound religious insight finds 
expression in the Prayer of General Thanksgiving: ““Almighty God, Father of 
all mercies, we, thine unworthy servants, do give thee humble and hearty thanks 
for all thy goodness and loving kindness to us, and to all men.” It sounds 
almost too familiar in a place like this, but actually it is one of the most 
revolutionary ideas man has ever conceived, that in their relation to God, all 
men, whatever their differences, stand on absolutely common ground. In the 
ultimate and decisive reference of our lives we are as other men are. This is 
ground for penitence, but also for thanksgiving — the only true ground. “We 
bless thee for our creation, preservation and all the blessings of this life [bless- 
ings, that is, our enjoyment of which does not mean another’s deprivation]; 
but above all, for thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” God’s love of me is no whit greater, or smaller, than 
his love of all my fellows. They and I are men for whom Christ died. Let us 
give thanks that we are as other men are, for it is as such, and only as such, 
that we are the objects of his care and of his pardoning and reconciling grace. 
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Young Men and the Ministry 
By George W. Webber 
I 


URING THE PAST FOUR YEARS seminaries all over the country have had 
D facilities taxed to the limit by the flood of veterans who have returned 
from the war determined to prepare for the Christian ministry. At the time 
when the need for ministers at home and abroad has never been more urgent, 
this unprecedented enrollment is gratifying. Even more important for the 
churches is the quality of these men and their promise for service. What rea- 
sons have brought them to seminary? What is their outlook? What role may 
we expect them to take in the life of our American churches? 

It is quite clear that “fox-hole religion” has played very little part in 
their decisions. One afternoon not long ago a group of nine young veterans 
preparing for the ministry at Union Seminary gathered in one of the faculty 
apartments to talk about why they had decided to enter seminary. They had 
come together at the request of a reporter who was looking for a good story 
and hoped to hear some dramatic tales of sudden battle conversions. He was 
disappointed in his quest for the dramatic, but those present heard a moving 
presentation of the spiritual development which had led the men to determine 
to enter seminary. These men were a real cross section of the ex-servicemen 
who have come to seminaries all over the country during the past several years, 
older, more mature than the average seminarian. There was an honors graduate 
of Princeton, awarded a fellowship at Harvard, a man who had nearly com- 
pleted his doctoral dissertation in American history at the time he left for 
Army service. The war provided a time of re-evaluation and careful thought 
about the direction of his life which led him to enroll at seminary several 
weeks after his discharge. He wrote: “I feel that this decision is the result 
of a conclusion which has been working itself out gradually for several years, 
that the Christian church has more important things to say than other institu- 
tions, both for individuals and, whether or not it will listen, for the world.” 

Another of the men was a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
where he had trained to follow the family tradition of naval service. Gradual- 
ly during the long, dreary hours as watch officer on a combat destroyer, the 
whole direction of his life was altered. At the time of his admission to sem- 
inary he wrote: 


From my childhood I had always wanted to be a naval officer as my father was. Thus 
I prepared for a naval career. Upon graduation in June, 1945, I was assigned to a destroyer in 
the Pacific and spent two years overseas. It was during these years that I decided to resign from 
the service and prepare for the Christian ministry. After seeing the horrible suffering and 
poverty of millions of Asiatic people, I felt that I must give my life, of what little help it 
might be, in easing the suffering and unhappiness of men. 


Acknowledgment is gratefully made to the publishers of Religion in Life, in the pages 
of which this article first appeared. 
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All nine veterans in the apartment told of similar experiences which lay 
behind their decisions to enter seminary. The great majority of veterans are 
men who were headed in some other direction until the impact of the war led 
to a break, not always as sharp as the change from naval officer to preacher, 
but just as decisive. One told a story repeated many times over: 


Before the war I was interested in industry and studied three years at General Motors 
Institute. The slow change that took place in my value judgments during the war brought 
a shift from things to people. There are many factors that have influenced this change. First, 
and probably most important, is the entire situation of war. 


Secondly, I was a Naval Aviator. I did not see any enemy, nor did I hear the sound of a 
gun, but the very task of flying was too nerve-wracking and dangerous without something to 
fall back on for support. For some time I fell back on a faise premise, “To hell with every- 
thing, have a good time while you can.” My “good times” were found in officers’ clubs and 
any place that seemed to offer a break in the monotomy. Then, I met some real Christian men 
overseas who awakened my spirit to the Christian ideals in a way that had never been done, 
or in a way I was able to comprehend. I spent a great deal of time talking to Chaplains and 
other men who were also finding a new life to go back to in Civvies. 


Finally, though I found a better life in Christian living, I did not find all the answers 
to all the problems one finds today by the simple procedure of just reading the Bible. I decided 
that perhaps I didn’t know enough about the Bible, about people, about social problems. In 
the attempt to find the answers I have come to realize that the best and perhaps the only way 
to help the world and its ever surmounting problems is through the church. 


Like many of the veterans, this man lacked the necessary college back- 
ground to enable him to enter one of the major seminaries, but on his discharge 
spent several years in acquiring a bachelor’s degree in order to qualify. 

These veterans are men led by the experience of war to a truer appraisal 
of the real values of life, to fuller appreciation of the needs of this age, and 
to a careful re-examination of their own lives. They usually started with 
nothing more than a germ of faith, some vague sense that the Christian tradi- 
tion had relevant answers to the problems of human life. Very often the 
concern was nothing more than ethical, a desire to serve others and work for 
justice and brotherhood in the world. 

Only a few came to the seminary training with any sense of urgency to 
preach the gospel of Christ in terms that would have been common a genera- 
tion ago. The Princeton man who wrote these words is the exception: “I have 
seen and felt the horror of a world which has collectively and openly denied 
God’s laws, and the disillusionment and skepticism which are the spiritually 
poisonous companions of war. All these starkly real and personal experiences 
have given me an infinitely greater sense of the urgency of Christ’s gospel for 
all men and for the world.” 

By and large, any sense of a “call” to the ministry was rare. The vast 
majority of these veterans who have turned to the ministry are men who, but 
for the war, would probably never have been exposed to the claims of this 
vocation. They came to seminary full of doubts, asking the vital, probing 
questions to which they felt they must have answers, and yet not sure they 
would find them even here. The seminaries have had to be willing to accept 
men on this basis, offering them the opportunity to continue their quest for 
a vital faith. The utter honesty of the following statement is not untypical: 


Ff 





I have not yet decided on the Christian ministry as my lifework. I have only made the 
decision to attend a seminary, and I did so because I am tired of running away. It is about 
time I turned around and faced the Hound of Heaven. I am, at this point, hopelessly confused, 
but not quite as confused as I once was, for I now believe with all my heart and soul in the 
existence of God. The existence of God was something I had. to reason, out by myself, and 
when I finally did it to my own satisfaction, something happened to me. What before had 
been merely existence now became life; what had been weak and shallow intellectually became 
strong and profound wisdom, unexplainable, inexpressible, but nevertheless very real. 


Tremendous as it was, however, this was only the first step. I had now started in a 
definite direction and could not stop, for to stop would mean returning to my previous state 
of standing in one spot and turning rapidly around in a tight little circle. Eventually, I might 
have reached the point where I could traverse the circle in a plush-lined Cadillac but that 
would have been worse. I now know that man does not live until he begins to move positively 
in a definite direction and that when he stops this positive movement, he will cease to exist. 
Therefore, I had to move about God’s business. 


But what is God’s business? I didn’t know and I’m still not sure, but I think it is 
Christianity. I had been frightened away from the Christian religion by a few incompetent 
ministers who somehow managed to put religion and life into two widely separated categories, 
It is to my discredit that I judged Christianity by these men. The tragic part is that I am 
not alone; we are legion. Never before has man been in such desperate need of God; yet never 
before has man been so ill prepared to find him. The Conference on the Christian Ministry at 
Union Seminary presented Christianity as a strong and vital force, positive rather than negative. 
I felt at that conference that here at last was what I had been looking for, and at the same 
time became aware of my colossal ignorance. Now I want to learn all I can about Christianity. 


II 


To the setninaries of America these men offer an immense challenge. 
Eager to learn, probing, seeking new meaning, but woefully ignorant of the 
most fundamental aspects of the Christian faith, they need above all not mere 
learning, but help in finding a vital, living faith. That is why the seminary 
can never be quite like other graduate schools which train a man for medicine 
or law or teaching. The academic function must here always be coupled with 
the task of helping men grow in their own spiritual life, in the understanding 
and awareness of the things of the spirit. It is clear by now that our sem- 
inaries have been able to meet this challenge, for few indeed are the men who 
have failed to find their lives enriched and their horizons broadened by the 
three years of study and work and worship. A bare handful have dropped out, 
feeling that they had not found a meaningful pathway. 

At the same time, not only in numbers but in influence they have 
brought a great accession of strength to the seminary community, maturity, 
keen earnestness of mind and spirit, a seasoned and realistic devotion. President 
Van Dusen was led to comment recently: ‘““They are the ablest, keenest, finest 
and most deeply committeed group of candidates for the ministry whom I 
have known in twenty-five years of intimate relation with theological educa- 
tion.” This past May the graduating class presented one of the highest aca- 
demic records ever achieved in the Seminary, with highest honors going to a 
thirty-year old veteran with two children. 

For all their feeling that the gospel message is valid, they are full of 
doubts and criticism concerning the life of our churches. In the service, men 
worshiped without thought of denominational lines. It comes always as a 
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shock to return to denominational bickering on the local level, to see the com- 
petition between chuches and the petty jealousy. It somehow seems irrelevant 
and unnecessary. If their spirit can be transplanted into the life of the parishes 
they serve, perhaps we may hope for more grass-roots ecumenicity than has 
heretofore been possible in our American church life. 

The final, oft-heard criticism involves the unfortunate class nature of 
our Protestant churches. It has a direct relationship to the kinds of ministries 
which these young graduates are going to build. Having been thrown together 
in the service with all sorts and conditions of men, and now seeking to find a 
faith for all men, these veterans keep asking why the churches are either 
colored or white, why one rarely finds a church whose members cut across 
class and economic lines, why the workingman turns to pentecostal churches 
to express his spiritual needs. As one of them put it recently, “Does not the 
gospel of Christ speak to all men, to the residents of the slums as well as to 
the ‘high potential’ suburban areas, to the workers in Detroit as well as to 
the natives in Africa? My faith, this faith which I have found in seminary, 
must be one I can share with all men, and not with a section of our society.” 


Inherent in these criticisms is a challenge to our churches to give these 
men an opportunity to attack the problems which they feel are so urgent, to 
make available the kind of difficult but creative parish situations in which 
they can work for a more inclusive church, for inter-church co-operation and 
understanding. These young men, again and again, shy away from attractive 
positions which seem to involve little opportunity for this kind of expression. 

A surprisingly high percentage of our graduates in the past two years 
have sought out parish positions. Eighty-two per cent of the veterans to 
graduate from Union since the war have gone into the parish ministry. Ap- 
parently the years in seminary have fortified their feelings that in the church 
of Christ was a way of life, a living truth, that must be shared with their 
fellow men in as direct a way as possible. 

The significant fact is that many of these young veterans and others 
who are now finishing their seminary work are honestly seeking out difficult 
assignments, rather than beginning their ministries in more traditional parish 
situations. One thinks of many instances of men about to graduate who 
search long and hard for positions that offer the possibility of work in the 
area of race relations, on the problem of the unchurched, the rural field, and 
the working classes. 


Ill 


There are several striking examples of the almost militant eagerness with 
which many of these men attack the problem of where they may best serve 
in the ministry. Most notable is perhaps the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
which grew out of the vision of two Seminary students. With its concern 
about the immediate problems of people and its evangelistic emphasis, it is 
making a tremendous impact on the lives of people who had never before heard 
the gospel of Christ preached with meaning and relevancy. 
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In the rural field, long desperate for ministers, there is evidence of a new 
awareness of the problem among students. A year ago one of the members of 
the graduating class was a man of unusual ability and diversified talents, much 
sought after for college chaplaincy work. At Princeton he had been active in 
the dramatic group, an interest which later led him to Hollywood and a job 
with NBC. He enlisted in the Army at the outbreak of war, ending up as a 
captain. Possessed of an amazingly original mind, he was superbly fitted for 
college work or as pastor of a church whose members were, in the best sense 
of the word, intellectually sophisticated. However, a summer in a rural 
parish plus a session at the Rural Church Institute at Ithaca led him to carry 
out a firm resolve to devote his life to the rural pastorate. He has refused to 
budge from a little church in Ohio in the face of several very attractive offers. 
As he wrote back recently: 


I think of the local church as a ‘line company’ of riflemen. This is the fighting — the 
cutting edge of the Army. All other service troops in the rear are necessary, but they exist 
only to strengthen the ‘front.’ That’s where Christians live and die. And that’s where we 
want to be. 


Among the men in the seminary have always been a group from the 
South, seeking to break out of the more conservative traditions that have often 
marked their religious background and then to return to the South, almost as 
missionaries. A year ago six of these young men banded together for prayer 
and discussion centering around their plans to develop a group ministry in some 
poverty-stricken rural area. They came to believe that several men working 
together would be far more effective than if they operated singly, perhaps 
avoiding the terrible isolation which seems so often to come to those ministers 
who seek to break down old barriers and blaze new trails. With some difficulty 
they have sought to win mission-board support for their plans, but are now 
in the process of further training and preparation in agriculture and other 
lines that would be important aspects of their projected ministry. 

There is good indication that on many college campuses today there has 
been an upsurge of interest in religion which gives promise of providing a 
good supply of acceptable candidates for the ministry. A surprising number 
of the very top men are apparently ready to respond to a call to the Chris- 
tian ministry, if the call can be brought to their ears. 

Evidence for this comes from the excellent conferences now held by 
many seminaries, designed to set forth the claims of the Christian ministry. 
The conference held at Union each spring for the past three years is only one 
example. To this weekend meeting are invited a carefully selected group of 
fine men from the eastern colleges who are considering or ought to consider the 
ministry, rather than those who have already reached a decision. As realistical- 
ly and honestly as possible, the men are presented with the task of the minister, 
his joys and heartaches. They visit various churches and church projects in 
the New York area, and have the opportunity to hear and talk with some of 
the city’s finest Christian ministers and laymen. No pressure is exerted, of 
course, but the net effect of such a weekend is nearly always to move the men 
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to a decision, one way or the other. This comment is typical, coming from 
a man at Hamilton: “Last weekend truly was a remarkable experience. Every 
word that was spoken was an enormous challenge and very often a guiding 
light. It cleared up doubts and unsolved problems in the minds of those who 
were previously on the fence about the ministry.” 

We have been impressed each year with the high caliber of the men who 
come to the conference. One is not too surprised that even the men attracted 
to these conferences are religiously illiterate to an appalling degree. They 
reflect the secular background and assumptions of their education and training. 
But with them all there is a searching desire to find a meaningful faith, an 
uneasiness with these assumptions of secular life, and a feeling that they must 
devote their lives to something that really matters. When the claims of the 
ministry are laid before them, when they are given some opportunity to under- 
stand and experience the meaning of true worship and to discover the validity 
of faith, there comes an amazing response. It is these men who, having grown 
and matured and deepened in seminary, will be able to speak the gospel message 
in words of meaning to their secular contemporaries. 


Finally, one asks the question concerning what the young seminary grad- 
uates are thinking as they move into their ministries, often in difficult places 
and untried paths. Again and again they go forth firmly convinced that the 
Christian faith provides us with the only really adequate interpretation of hu- 
man existence and guide for human action, but still groping for a way to 
make this faith relevant to our social responsibilties in a changing world. As 
one young veteran expressed it recently: “How can we confront men and 
women who say ‘let the church be the church’ with a realistic program of social 
concern and action?” This is the central problem for young ministers. In 
past years far too many of our fine younger men have been drained off into 
the labor movement and other such groups because they felt they must make 
a more direct attack on the problems of human justice than could be achieved 
through the church. I am of the opinion that this veteran group and those who 
follow them through our seminaries will have a sufficiently strong understand- 
ing of human evil and a deep enough faith in the church to resist this tempta- 
tion. They have already learned through firsthand experience about the sin- 
fulness of man and the folly of unchecked idealism. We may hope that they 
will fight out against narrowness and injustice in society without the kind of 
disillusionment which has beset the efforts of so many dedicated liberals. 

Above all, this generation of seminary graduates should be able to speak 
in terms that will make sense to their contemporaries. They have shared 
deeply in the experiences of many different groups of our society, suffered in 
common through the horror of war. They stand as a result of their own 
pilgrimage to faith well fitted to act as beacon lights for those still far behind. 
They have crossed the frontiers of faith the hard way, and now are better 
able than anyone else to lead our restless, seeking world to a true confrontation 
with Christ. 
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A Basic Bibliography For Ministers- I 


For many years students have asked the Seminary to publish what it con- 
siders a basic bibliography of reference works in order to assist them in building 
their libraries. Most students have bibliographies of the courses taken, but 
these are generally too large and too technical to answer the practical needs 
of a pastor’s library. The Seminary has recognized from the beginning the 
value of such a project, but it has hesitated because of the obvious difficulties 
involved in drawing up a short, but complete and satisfactory list. Now, 
however, it is attempting to publish such a list, and these sections ave the first 
in the series. 

The complete bibliography will cover all fields of Christian studies and 
literature, following in scheme the departmental structure or curriculum of 
the Seminary. Five restrictions have been adopted: that the list not be so 
large as to lose its usefulness; that it include primarily books that are in print; 
that for the most part it be general in its scope, rather than technical and 
fragmentary; that it avoid as far as possible foreign language texts; that its 
usefulness to the pastor always be the decisive factor. The bibliography does 
not pretend to suggest the basic books. It is a list of some of the most 
helpful books. Obviously other titles could be selected or added. Determined 
both by the character of the demand for it, and by the nature of the list 
itself, all it intends to include is a selected, general bibliography which may 
lose some weight because of that fact, but which is not burdened by technical 
dissertations. 

Notes have been added to assist the reader in evaluating the books with 
respect to his particular needs and to give some indication as to their contents. 
Starred books are out of print. They have been included in the hope that in 
many cases there will be reprints, and even if not, that they may be procured 
from second-hand book stores. The list may not be free from inaccuracies as 
to dates of publication and editions, but at least with regard to the publisher, 
the relatively accurate knowledge as to date, and whether or not the book is in 
print, the reader has at hand what is necessary. 

The New Testament section was selected and annotated by Prof. F. C. 
Grant, and the Church History section by Prof. John T. McNeill. Much valu- 
able assistance was given by Prof. John Bennett, who is acting as adviser for 
the whole project, by Mrs. Hoover of the Seminary Book Service, and by Dr. J. 
C. Brauer, who annotated the American Church History section. 

CLaupDE V. RoEBucK 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Branscomb, B. H., The Teachings of Jesus, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1931. One of the ablest summaries of modern thought upon the subject. 
Should be read in connection with his commentary on Mark. 
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Deissman, Adolf, Light from the Ancient East, trans. L. R. M. Strachan, Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910. New edition 1927. Reprinted Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. The leading book on the application of knowledge 
gained from the Greek papyri found in Egypt to the New Testament and 
early Christianity. 

*Deissman, Adolf, Paul, trans. W. E. Wilson, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
second edition, 1926. A classic in its own right; written with the fascina- 
tion of a travel book. It makes Paul a very living person. Be sure to get 
the second edition. 

*Dibelius, Martin, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Chris- 
tian Literature, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Sets the New 
Testament literature against the background of the Hellenistic age and 
its religious literature, the early Christian movement, and the oral tradi- 
tion, preaching, and teaching of the early church. 

Dibelius, Martin, Jesus, trans. F. C. Grant, Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1949. A deeply moving historical sketch, based upon thorough- 
going literary analysis and form criticism. 

Dodd, C. H., Parables of the Kingdom, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. Quite apart from the author’s “realized eschatology”, this is one of 
the best books ever written on the parables. 

Goguel, Maurice, The Life of Jesus, trans. by Olive Wyon, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. Reprinted 1948. A very scholarly, moderate, Lib- 
eral-Protestant work. The first volume in a trilogy on early Christianity. 

Goodspeed, E. J., The Formation of the New Testament, Chicago: University ot 
Chicago Press, 1927. A brief history of the process of collection and can- 
onization of the New Testament literature. 

Goodspeed, E. J., The Story of the Apocrypha, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Brief, readable, up-to-date; it gives just the information about 
the books of the Apocrypha that the beginner needs. 

Grant, F. C., The Earliest Gospel, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. “A 
study of the gospel tradition at its point of crystallization in writing.” 
Grant, R. M., The Bible in the Church, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. “A short history of interpretation” from the apostolic age to the 

present day. 

Josephus, Flavius. Complete works, trans. by W. Whiston, New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1906. Or any other good edition, e.g. Winston’s. 
Indispensable for background, especially the War of the Jews. 

*Kennedy, H. A. A., The Theology of the Epistles, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1920. The best book ever written on the theology of the 
Epistles as a whole. 

Kenyon, F. C., The Story of the Bible, London: John Murray, new edition, 1947. 
The best introduction to the study of the Bible manuscripts, by one of the 
world’s top authorities. 
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Klausner, Joseph, Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, Times and Teachings, trans. by 
H. Danby, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. A very scholarly 
book from the Jewish point of view. Critical of Jesus’ ethics. Excellent 
on the background of Jesus’ life. 

Knox, John, The Man Christ Jesus, New York: Willett, Clark and Company, 
1942. Christ the Lord, New York: Willett, Clark and Company, 1945. 
On the Meaning of Christ, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. .A 
trilogy which helps the modern reader to understand Christology, both in 
its historical expression, and in its present day meaning. 

Major, H. D. A., Manson, T. W., and Wright, C. J., The Mission and Message 
of Jesus, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1938. Reprinted 
1948. Part I is dated, and Part III is one-sided, but Part II (by Professor 
Manson ) is worth the price of the book. This is a study of Jesus’ teachings 
in the light of present-day source analysis. 

*Mathews, Shailer, A History of New Testament Times in Palestine 175 B.C. — 
70 A.D., New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Based upon Schirer: 
a compact and reliable outline. 

*Moffatt, James, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. The most detailed of the 
modern introductions written in English. 

Moore, G. F., Judaism, 3 vols., Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Recognized by scholars everywhere, Jewish and Christian, classical and 
theological, as the standard work on the subject. 

Nock, A. D., Conversion, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. A study of Hellenis- 
tic religion from Alexander the Great to St. Augustine, by one of the 
world’s leading classical scholars. 

Parsons, E. W., The Religion of the New Testament, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. A vivid, unforgettable sea aes of the varieties in New 
Testament religion. 

Scott, E. F., The Literature of the New Testament, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Reprinted 1945. Sane, balanced, readable. The appro- 
priate companion to Professor Bewer’s great book on the Old Testament 
literature. 

Stevens, G. B., The Theology of the New Testament, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899. Reprinted 1944. Old, and in parts out-of-date, but in 
many other parts still unsurpassed. 

*Streeter, B. H., The Four Gospels, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. Revised edition, London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1930. The 
foremost book on the Gospels to appear in the English speaking world 
during the past half certury. 

* Weiss, Johannes, The History of Primitive Christianity, edited by F. C. Grant, 
2 vols, New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1937. Though unfinished 
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when the author died, and completed by another scholar (R. Knopf), this 

is one of the greatest books ever written upon the apostolic age. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, edited by Wright, G. E., and 
Wilson, F. V., Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945. Excellent intro- 
duction by Professor Albright. Entirely up-to-date and based upon the 
latest archaeological researches. 

The student should also have a good concordance. For example, Young’s. 
Also a one volume Bible commentary. Peake is good, but is printed in fine type 
which wearies the eyes after a time. There is a small supplementary volume 
bringing the work somewhat more fully up-to-date. The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary is in good sized type, has excellent maps, and is on the whole 
first class. Dummelow’s is a similar work, but considerably older. Gore’s 
Commentary is of varying merit, some parts being far better than others. One 
great advantage is that it includes the Apocrypha. 

In addition to a one volume commentary, the student should possess fuller 
commentaries on particular books. Among the very great commentaries are the 
following: 

Matthew: McNeile, A. H., The Gospel According to St. Matthew, London: 
MacMillan and Company, Ltd., 1915. 

*Smith, B. D.T., The Gospel According to St. Matthew, Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1927. 

Mark: Branscomb, B. H., The Gospel of Mark (Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 

Rawlinson, A. E. J., The Gospel Accordimg to Mark (Westminster 
Commentaries), London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1929. Seventh edi- 
tion, 1949. On Import. 

Luke: Creed, J. M., The Gospel According to St. Luke, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. Reprinted 1942. 

*Luce, H. K., Tbe Gospel According to St. Luke, Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1936. 

John: Hoskyns, E. C., The Fourth Gospel, London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., sec- 
ond edition revised, 1948. 

MacGregor, G. H. C., The Gospel of John (Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 

Strachan, R. H., The Fourth Gospel, London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, Ltd., 1917. Third edition revised and rewritten, 1941. 

Romans: Dodd, C. H., The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 

Sanday, William, and Headlam, A. C., The Epistle to the Romans 
(International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. Twelfth edition 1910. 

I Corinthians: Moffatt, James, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
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(Moffatt New Testament Commentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938. 

Robertson, A., and Plummer, A., The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
(International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1911. 

II Corinthians: Plummer, A., The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
(International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
go 

Strachan, R. H., The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (Mof- 
fatt New Testament Commentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1935. 

Galatians: Burton, E. D., The Epistle to the Galatians (International Critical 
Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

I—TII Thessalonians:* Frame, J. E., The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians 
(International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1912. 

Hebrews: *Moffatt, James, The Epistle to the Hebrews (International Critical 
Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

James: Ropes, J. H. A., The Epistle of James (International Critical Comment- 
ary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 

Pastoral Epistles: Easton, B. S., The Pastoral Epistles, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 

Scott, E. F., The Pastoral Epistles (Moffatt New Testament Com- 

mentary), New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 

General Epistles: Moffatt, James, The General Epistles: James, Peter, and Judas 
(Moffatt New Testament Commentary), New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1928. 

Johannine Epistles: Dodd, C. H., The Johannine Epistles (Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary), New York: Harper arid Brothers, 1946. 

I Peter: Beare, F. W., The First Epistle of Peter, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 

Some of the older commentaries, e.g., those of Lightfoot, or Westcott, or 
those in the Expositors’ Greek Testament, or the New Century Bible, are full of 
valuable material. The first in the series of The Interpreter’s Bible will be pub- 
lished late in 1950. This should be a valuable addition. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Source Books 


Ayer, J. C., A Source Book for Ancient Church History, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913. Reprinted 1948. Has a fairly ample and 
well selected body of documents in English, with useful introduc- 
tions. 
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Bettenson, Henry, Documents of the Christian Church, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Scholarly editing of a rather meager selec- 
tion of material, emphasizing the early church and Anglicanism. 
Text in English. 

Kidd, B. J., Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911. Documents in Latin and French untranslat- 
ed: others in English. Well edited and highly useful. Includes Scot- 
tish documents. 

Kidd, B. J., Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church, 3 vols., 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920-1923. 
On import to Macmillan, New York. Gives well-chosen documents 
in the original languages, with translations. 

Robinson, J. H., Readings in European History, 2 vols., New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1906 (vol. 1) and 1934 (vol. 2). Vol. 1 reprinted 
1934. Indispensable for general history of Europe. Has a fair num- 
ber of items for church history. 

*Thatcher, O. J., and McNeal, E. H., A Source Book for Medieval History, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Includes useful docu- 
ments on the papacy, monasticism and the feudal relations of the 
church. 

General Histories 

*Bartlet, J. V., and Carlyle, A. J., Christianity in History, London: Macmillan 
and Company, Ltd., 1917. A thoughtful and scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the movements in European church history in relation to 
cultural and social developments. 

Clarke, C. P. S., Short History of the Christian Church, London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1941. New edition, 1948. Written in 
an easy style from an Anglican evangelical point of view. 

Fisher, G. P., History of the Christian Church, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1887. Several reprints. The work of a competent scholar, 
lucid and readable, though highly factual. 

Latourette, K. S., A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 7 vols., New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. The outstanding work on the 
whole history of Christian missions, treating extensively the mod- 
ern period, with ample footnotes leading to sources. 

Walker, Williston, A History of the Christian Church, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Last reprint, 1949. Well informed and well 
proportioned. Has a proportional treatment of American Chris- 
tianity. 

The Early Church 

*Binns, L. Elliott, The Beginnings of Western Christendom, London: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1948. Attempting to clear up doubtful issues, Binns 
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produced a general history. Interested in the early papacy. Has 
made use of inscription materials. 

*Kidd, B. J., History of the Church to A. D. 461, 3 vols., Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922. Detailed and laboriously annotated work by an emi- 
nent Anglican historian. 

Lietzman, Hans, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, trans. by B. L. 
Woolf, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 

Lietzmann, Hans, The Founding of the Church Universal, trans. by B. L. 
Woolf, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. In this and the 
work just above the Berlin professor treats ably the live issues in 
early church history. Topical rather than narrative. 

Mackinnon, James, From Christ to Constantine, New York: Longmans, Green 

and Company, 1936. The liberal Edinburgh historian blends agree- 

ably fact and interpretation. Somewhat fuller than Binns. 


The Medieval Church 

Coulton, G. G., Five Centuries of Religion, 5 vols., Cambridge: the University 
Press, 1923-1936. Vol. 2 reprinted 1939. Vols. 1, 3 out of print. 
Vols. 4 and 5 announced. A detailed history of monasticism and 
the friars, with emphasis upon the less edifying aspects. 

Coulton, G. G., Medieval Panorama, New York: The Macmillian Company, 
1938. Colorful account of medieval life in its great variety. Close- 
ly written from sources. 

Deanesly, M., A History of the Medieval Church 590-1500, London: Methuen 
and Company, Ltd., 1925. On import. A useful textbook with 
thorough treatment of major aspects of the history. 

Moss, H. St. L. B. The Birth of the Middle Ages 395-814, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1935. Valuable introduction to the history of East and West 
from Theodosius I to Charlemagne, with emphasis on cultural 
aspects. 

Thompson, J. W., and Johnson, E. N., An Introduction to Medieval Europe 
300-1500, New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1937. 
Ample, interesting and generally reliable. Illustrated. 


The Reformation 

Boehmer, Heinrich, Road to Reformation, trans. by Doberstein and Tappert, 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1946. Brilliant account of Luther 
to 1521. 

Lindsay, T. M., A History of the Reformation, 2 vols., New York: ‘Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1906-1907. Reprinted 1949. A scholarly work 
stilll valuable and reliable at most points. Covers continental and 
British countries, but unfortunately weak on the Scandinavian and 
Eastern European lands. 
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Sykes, Norman, The Crisis of the Reformation, London: Geoffrey Bles, 1938. 
Reprinted 1946. On import. A thoughtful and concise intro- 
duction in six chapters. 

Whitney, J. P., The History of the Reformation, London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1907. New edition, 1940. On import to 
Macmillan. Keeps the reader aware of political factors. Includes 
numerous chapters on the Counter-Reformation. 


The Modern Church 

*Cheetham, Samuel, A History of the Christian Church Since the Reformation, 
London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1907. A competent work, 
interested in persons and thought movements. Covers era about 
1600-1900. Brief treatment of Eastern churches, and little on 
America. 

McNeill, J. T., Books of Faith and Power, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. Interpretation of creative books by Luther, Calvin, Hooker, 
Bunyan, Law, and Wesley. 

Van Dusen, H. P., World Christianity, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. Informing presentation of data connected with the Ecu- 
menical Movement. 

Wand, J. W. C., The History of the Modern Church, London: Methuen and 
Company, Ltd., 1930. On import. An elementary text of church 
history from the Reformation to 1929. 


The American Church 

Clarke, E. T., The Small Sects in America, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1949. A great number of the smaller American sects are treated 
as members of more general types, such as adventist or perfection- 
ist. A brief historical account is given, and the distinctive beliefs 
and practices of each group are emphasized. 

*Garrison, W. E., The March of Faith, New York: Harpers and Brothers, 1933. 
The best volume on American Christianity since 1865. It is a 
thorough job written in a most interesting style. 

Hopkins, C. H., The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism 
1865-1915, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. A compe- 
tent survey of the roots and the development of social Christianity 
on the American scene. 

*Mode, Peter G., Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for American Church 
History, Menasha, Wisconsin: Banta Publishing Co., 1921. In- 
dispensable but practically unobtainable. In this one volume are to 
be found in totality or in carefully edited excerpts a good number 
of the important original documents relating to religion in Ameri- 
ca from its beginnings to the opening of the present century. A 
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thorough bibliography is offered for each major section. Weak on 
the period since 1865. 

Sperry, W. L., Religion in America, New York: Macmillan, 1946. Written for 
readers in England, this excellent little volume provides a read- 
able and brief introductory interpretation and analysis of the 
characteristics of American Christianity. 

Sweet, W .W., The Story of Religion in America, New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1930. Revised edition, 1939. The one basic and indispensable 
book in its field. Written by the dean of the historians of American 
Christianity, it presents a painstakingly accurate and extremely 
lucid survey of the main facts of American religion from its 


beginnings to the twentieth century. All of Professor Sweet’s books 
should be consulted. 


Existential Philosophy 
By Donald Mathers 


HE INTEREST which existential philosophy has aroused in the last few years 
i has been a matter of some embarrassment to those professional philosophers 
whose work has not always been followed with the same attention by the man 
in the street. In a way this is a just judgment, for philosophy in recent years 
has sometimes shown too little interest in the spiritual problems of men’s lives. 
It has often refused to discuss them, and it has even suggested that it is no part 
of the philosopher’s business to offer an explanation of the meaning of life or a 
guide for action. So it is not surprising that an “out of school” philosophy 
which does attempt these things should be greeted with enthusiasm, especially 
when it combines unusual insight with literary power. 

It is true for Western Europe that existentialism speaks to the condition 
of our generation, and it would seem that this is becoming true for some areas 
of American culture too. It speaks to our condition in the sense that it does not 
pretend that the contemporary philosopher can look out in confidence at the 
world, analysing, controlling, and exploiting, but realizes that he is involved in 
an increasing struggle to deal with the complexity of his own situation. This is 
the reason for the supposedly morbid preoccupation of the existentialist with 
the doctrine of man: he is threatened in his inner being. 

This threat is not merely an external physical one, for it has been seriously 
questioned whether we are able to take counsel about ourselves and the world, 
whether we can achieve any kind of objectivity. Freud, in saying that the 
unconscious determines much of our thinking, Jung and Dilthey, in saying 
that we belong to psychological types which set the patterns of our responses 
and judgments, have denied that objectivity is psychologically possible. Col- 
lingwood, with his theory of presuppositions and unprovable assumptions which 
are necessary to thought but which bring an element of arbitrariness with 
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then, has denied that it is even logically possible. Of course we have known 
all this in a general sort of way for a long time, but it is one of the primary 
merits of existentialism that it takes this assault on the possibility of objectivity 
seriously. It admits freely that we can’t jump out of our skins, that our think- 
ing is influenced by social and psychological factors, not in an accidental way 
which we could avoid by taking more care, but of necessity, since even our 
most rigorous scientific thinking involves existential presuppositions. What is 
their reaction to this situation? If the kind of objectivity for which the Ideal- 
ist and Naturalistic philosophers look is impossible, what then? Do we accept 
subjectivity as final, and say that in the end we can never have any other 
guide to action or any other standard of judgment than our own will and 
desire? The existential answer is more profound than this. 

When Kierkegaard said that “Truth is subjectivity,” he did not mean that 
there is no truth but only subjectivity. He expressed in a paradox the belief 
that when we have discovered that complete objectivity is not possible, we 
need not succumb to despair, but should go on to discover that there are new 
and deeper levels of truth on which the contrast of “subjective” and “objec- 
tive” does not arise: the levels of faith, of choice, and of decision. 

This means that the existential thinker (and we are all existential thinkers 
whenever we think about issues which affect our whole being) does not 
think in abstraction, but thinks in a concrete situation, and has a point of 
view about that situation. For instance, the man who is thinking existentially 
about contemporary politics will think as a capitalist, or a worker, or a mem- 
ber of the middle class, and his “interest” in the situation, his “passion” about 
the issues involved, will lead him to insights which will be denied to the 
academic philosopher who examines the situation abstractly. 

This gives rise to a new problem: since there are different points of view 
and different “interests” in any given situation, must there also be a plurality 
of “truths”? If the facts of the case can never be separated from interpreta- 
tion, and there are different interpretations, must there be different sets of 
facts, all equally true? It is in the face of this dilemma that the existentialists 
have worked out with great profundity the relation of truth to faith and 
action and have made possible for Christian theology a new and deep analysis 
of the nature of faith. 

Our point of view cannot really be irrelevant to the truth of our judg- 
ments. For example, according to Marx, who is here a true existentialist, only 
the proletariat will be able to discern the signs of the times in the revolutionary 
situation. The bare facts are available to all, but only this class of people 
have the “interest,” the point of view, the “passion” which will enable them 
to form the proper judgments and to take the proper action. Their interest 
coincides with the logic of the situation, while those whose interest is in con- 
flict with the logic of the situation will be blinded to the truth and prevented 
from understanding what is happening to them. 

This interpretation provides an insight into the nature of Biblical faith. 
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When the Old Testament prophets spoke, it was only the faithful in Israel 
who were able to hear their words. Their devotion to God and their obedience 
to his laws made it possible for them to accept the truth. They had ears to 
hear, while the unfaithful heard but understood not. When Peter confessed 
that Jesus was the Christ, it was because his devotion to Jesus and his past 
actions in following him had put him in a position in which he could receive 
the revelation of God. By doing the will he had come to know of the doctrine. 
Because he believed, he was also able to understand. It is in this sense that 
truth is subjectivity. Only by taking seriously our own particular situation 
can we pass to the deeper level of the truth where objectivity and subjectivity 
are not in conflict. The particular situation becomes the point at which we 
reach out to a universal validity. Existentialism has given us here a new insight 
into the nature of truth as it is spoken of in the New Testament: not merely 
logical agreement but truth in the moral sphere — straight forwardness, sin- 
cerity, the truth that makes you free. 

This personal, individual outlook of the existentialists is expressed in their 
reaction against the tendency of the Hegelian system to emphasize the Uni- 
versal and the Collective, and to exalt the state against the individual. Kier- 
kegaard opposed to this an emphasis on the individual in all his uniqueness and 
particularity. Nietzsche, denouncing the nameless collectivity of the modern 
which he believed was strangling all personal values and initiative and pro- 
ducing a mass man, exalted the hero who by self-assertion stood out against 
the faceless multitude. Even Marx had as one of his inspirations the revul- 
sion against the tendency in modern society for men to be treated as things — 
mere objects, commodities which could be bought or sold on the labour market. 

The fact that Nietzsche should have been made the patron of Nazism, 
and that modern Communism should have turned out to be a more effective 
method of treating men as things than the system it replaced, obviously 
prompts the criticism that existentialism begins as a philosophy of despair and 
decadence and rightly ends by becoming an instrument of terror. In the case 
of Nietzsche one can only say that the doctrine of the Superman was from 
the beginning an obviously distorted and dangerous way of expressing a 
genuine concern for human values. In the case of Marx, it seems that the 
existential presuppositions of his thought were overcome by incompatible ele- 
ments of determinism, and this is supported by the fact that Marx’s present- 
day disciples are violently opposed to existentialism. Behind this, however, 
there does lie an undeniable ambivalence which has given rise to the split be- 
tween the atheist school of Heidegger and Sartre and the Christian school of 
Jaspers and Marcel. 

The existence of this atheist school is a matter of some embarrassment 
to those people who would like to regard existentialism as a specifically Chris- 
tian philosophy. It would be very convenient for them to be able to deny the 
legitimacy of this atheist development, but there seems no good reason to do 
so. There can be no doubt that both Heidegger and Sartre make existence 
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precede essence. They both believe that the ultimate reality is particular exist- 
ing things and not universal essences. They both believe that knowledge is 
founded on immediate self-consciousness rather than on the awareness of 
general ideas or universal principles. They both believe that there can be no 
higher court of appeal in knowledge than self-consciousness, but when they 
make this same appeal which Kierkegaard made, they find that their ultimate 
experience is not that of man before God, but of man alone, “abandoned” in 
an alien world. What is important about this school is that it is really serious 
about its denial of God, and that it does not simply ignore the problems of 
religion as rationalist atheism did, but really deals with them. It is not an 
absence of theology, but a directly negative theology. Its sheer black despair, 
its frank admission that if there is no God life is meaningless, its almost de- 
monic picture of man facing the abyss of non-being has raised metaphysical 
and theological questions in the minds of many people to whom the church 
has spoken in vain about religion. 


According to Heidegger man is “abandoned” in the world. There is no 
God, and no meaning in life, and man is himself destined to perish. All that 
he can do is to put purpose and meaning into life by making plans and pro- 
jects for himself. By his imagiation, by significant action, by being creative, 
he can achieve an authentic existence where before there was none. Man is 
here put in the place of God. He alone is creative and the ground of meaning. 
Sartre, in the same vein, says that there is no such thing as human nature: 
there is no essence or definition of man. There is only the existing individual. 
To begin with, he is nothing. “He will not be anything until later, and then 
he will be what he makes of himself... Man is nothing else but what he pur- 
poses, he exists only in so far as he realises himself, and he is therefore nothing 
else but the sum of his actions, nothing else but what his life is... There is no 
reality except in action.” 

This will seem a very dark and gloomy doctrine, but, as Sartre himself 
says, there is a sense in which it is not so much pessimistic as sternly optimis- 
tic. It places complete and final reliance on man’s power to save himself and 
to rescue human life and human history from futility. The real Christian ob- 
jection to this doctrine is not, I think, that it is a doctrine of despair and 
futility, but that it leaves no room for the operation of divine grace. If you 
wish to see how profoundly and beautifully this sort of doctrine can be 
handled, read Albert Camus’ novel, The Plague. Camus is not reckoned to be 
an existentialist, but he is near enough to Sartre to be dealing with similar 
problems: how to act significantly in the midst of frustration, and how an 
atheist can become a saint. 

Undoubtedly the most distinguished representative of the Christian tradi- 
tion over against Sartre is M. Gabriel Marcel, who, starting in reaction against 
the Idealist tradition of Bradley and Hocking in which he was trained, and 
without any knowledge of Kierkegaard, has worked out a really deep analysis 
of the meaning of faith and has himself come into the fellowship of the church. 
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Many of the common notes of existentialism can be discerned in his writings: 
his insistence on the value of the individual, his revolt against the reduction 
of men to mere “functions” in society, the conviction, which he shares with 
Martin Buber, that there is an I-Thou dimension of experience and that it is 
in this dimension that we have our knowledge of God. But one will not find 
in M. Marcel any metaphysical or theological system. He is rather a “concrete 
philosopher” who is most of all concerned not to simplify problems, but to 
take the full measure of their complexity and depth, and who handles them 
with unusual sensitivity and grace. The translations of M. Marcel’s books 
which are being issued from the Dacre Press in London, and his Gifford lec- 
tures, the first series of which were delivered in Aberdeen last May and will 
soon be published, can hardly fail to have their influence on British and Ameri- 
can theology. 

These existentialists, in breaking through the artificial bounds in which 
Idealism and Naturalism have become enclosed, have uncovered the depths of 
human existence. They have made is possible again for philosophy to deal with 
spiritual problems and not merely with epistemology. They may be obscure 
and fragmentary, but they seem to command the attention of the ordinary 
man in a way which philosophy has failed to do for some time. They may be 
suggestive rather than constructive, but they are able to find a vivid artistic 
expression in novel and drama, and this together with the controversy they 
have raised is sufficient guarantee of their vitality. After all, in a diseased age 
it is only those who have experienced the disease and are conscious of its pre- 
sence who can speak to their fellows. In a broken world, it is only those who 
are prepared to stammer in broken words who can answer men’s questions. 
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Bach And The Living Chorale 
By Raymond Moremen 


“Come, Redeemer of our race, 
Virgin-born by holy grace, 
Hailed by all the wond’ring earth, 
God of old ordained His birth.” 


Wie THE SINGING of this chorale by choir and congregation in James 
Memorial Chapel, the Advent season was signalized at Union Seminary. 
Under the direction of Hugh Porter, there followed the two Bach cantatas, 
“Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland,” and ““Wachet Auf!” The service concluded 
with the singing of “How brightly shines the Morning Star!” 


This is but one of several programs planned for the year in observance of 
the bicentennial of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach. Among them are the 
organ recitals by André Marchal, eminent successor to Joseph Bonnet at St. 
Eustache, Paris, two further recitals in February and April by Dr. Porter, 
and finally in May the presentation of the “St. John Passion.” 


The choral performances are unique at Union in being a project of the 
entire School of Sacred Music. The great volumes of the Bach Gesellschaft! 
Edition are being studied diligently in the classes of Julius Herford, who has 
this year become a member of the Sacred Music faculty. Through informal 
lectures, reading, discussion, and analysis, the participants are prepared more 
fully to understand the nature, style, and significance inherent in the music 
they perform. In the weeks before the presentation of the “St. John Passion,” 
informative lectures will be given to enhance the appreciation of the collabora- 
tion of Dr. Porter and Mr. Herford, gains are being made which point the 
way to an advance in musical thinking and practice in American churches, and 
to a consequent re-inspiring of their congregations. It is hardly, moreover, 
coincidence that such inspiration is to be found in a renewed interest in Bach. 

We have discovered many ways to approach the music of Bach, but each 
time we arrive at the same conclusion. We can study its textual, melodic, 
rhythmic, or harmonic aspects and find that each is complete in itself, as well 
as being perfectly integrated in the whole. Just as a living cell in an organism 
is complete in itself, but fulfills a greater purpose in its function for the 
whole, so in Bach do word, tone, and movement, each perfect in its develop- 
ment, combine to result in complete integration into the conceived whole. 
If as non-musicians, we should choose to approach the work from the spiritual 
substance of its text, we should yet arrive at a profound understanding of the 
music. If, on the other hand, we start with an understanding of the structural 
elements of the music, we similarly arrive at a spiritual identification with the 





1. A German society founded for publishing a complete critical edition of the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach in annual installments as a memorial on the centenary of his death, 
July 28, 1850. 








text. In that lies a great value of the music, an amazing identity between 
spiritual and structural behavior. A true interpreter of Bach, therefore, must 
limit himself neither to abstract technicalities nor vague philosophies; for 
Bach’s mind and spirit are perfectly attuned: what he thinks, believes in, and 
does are one. 

The fact that there are many approaches to the study and understanding 
of Bach’s music is one explanation for his growing significance for both music 
and religion; for, though the view-points seem divergent at first glance, a 
common meeting-ground is increasingly evident. Musicians who disagree in 
musical theory are yet unanimous in regard to the greatness of Bach: he has 
gained their allegiance and enthusiasm as craftsman and composer. They may 
d’ .gree on religious matters, or may have no religious belief at all, yet the 
+ ore they study his music the more is their realization that he yields his 
greatest secrets only to those who are sensitive to both his technical mastery 
and his spiritual vitality. Within the past few days a great musician said to 
me, “What I know of religion, I have learned from my study of Bach.” On 
the other hand, many ministers and congregations, sensing the inherent and 
dynamic religious quality present in his music, are gently but firmly led on 
to a fuller apprecation of the function of great music in the church. 

The minister of music must have both approaches, for lack of compe- 
tence in either or both has reduced Bach’s influence in the church. Have we 
not at some time programmed his works more to impress the congregation 
with our sophistication than to share our vision of the inner meaning of his 
language? When one performs Bach, his motives must be pure if good rather 
than harm is to result. Schweitzer says, “Bach’s music depends for its effect 
not on its perfection alone, but on the spirit of the performance.” Again he 
says, “If the director and the performer do not feel themselves in a conse- 
crated mood, they cannot communicate such a mood to the hearer. Something 
cold has settled upon the music and deprived it of its strength.” 


How well ministers know when “something cold settles on the music,” 
especially in performances of Bach, when the organ is going full blast with 
all couplers and heavy pedals on, everyone singing a constant fortissimo, 
with each chorister endeavoring to keep the rhythm by marking time with 
a pumping motion of the arms, head, feet, or all combined. Spirit and en- 
thusiasm are essential, of course, but true dynamics are not super-imposed and 
are more mental than physical. Bach’s music, or any great music, cannot be 
pounded out. Real strength is graceful, not clumsy. When ministers of music 
bring intelligence and a humble spirit to the performance of his works, then 
his music may become a sacrament. 

It is true that no one claims to understand Bach in his entirety. He is too 
vast, too inexhaustible, too mysterious to be entirely possessed. Musicians, 
however, come to him for renewed inspiration in their art as we might seek 
recuperation from the High Sierras or the Rocky Mountains. Schweitzer 
says, “The volumes of the Gesellschaft speak a moving language. They dis- 
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course to us of something that will be imperishable simply because it is big 
and true, something that was written not in the hope of recognition, but 
because it had to come out of him.” 

What is the secret of such imperishable art, such spiritual vitality 
that expresses itself in forms that, great as they are, seem hardly able to 
contain the forces channelled through this genius? A clue to the answer lies 
in the chorale, the Christian song of the people. If Bach had had mere music- 
making in mind, he would have ignored such a medium, but instead he was 
sensitive to all its implications and made it the central and dominating factor 
in most of his work. Regarding its musical significance, Mr. Herford has 
said, “The chorale is Bach’s spiritual soil, a fact evident in the usage of it 
throughout his lifetime. It penetrates the structure of his major forms. A 
short form, it is yet vast in its implications. It has a long line feeling, sub- 
divided in related phrases: thus it is related to Bach’s larger forms; indeed, 
it becomes the basis of many of his larger works. If one feels only the short- 
ness of the chorale, he has as little understood it as if he felt a long form in 
Bach as simply long, rather than bound together as an integrated entity, 
and in that sense, short.” 

When we say “chorale” we immediately think “people,” for that was 
their song. In using their song as the key-stone in his arch of music, Bach 
identified himself with the hopes and faith of the common people. By Bach’s 
time, much of the force for good loosened by the Reformation, with its 
promise of a Christian transformation of society, seemed to have exhausted 
itself. The Thirty Years’ War, although ending in 1648, a generation before 
Bach was born, had had lasting effects in religious and intellectual stagnation. 
Scholastic Lutheranism had avoided the real issues of Christianity and threat- 
ened to dissipate itself in theological disputes. In the people, however, re- 
mained the religious emotion necessary for true art. Bach had not only, there- 
fore, to compose with skill in counterpoint, but also to find the most effec- 
tive expression for the renewing and the clarifying of the people’s faith and 
hope. 

The symbol of this hope was the chorale, which had its origin in the folk 
songs of the people. Not only were the tunes simple and beautiful, but the 
texts also had power and charm. Here were combined music and text, ac- 
cepted and approved by the people and representing their deepest longings 
and desires. This combination was all Bach needed, for in his hands these 
songs became both works of art and a sort of secret sign to the people, 
regenerating their spirit. 

In the great “Passions” the chorale represents man’s response to the drama. 
Actually, two dramas are being portrayed simultaneously: the one in which 
Jesus is the central figure, his story being told simply and objectively by the 
evangelist; the other, more intense, a portrayal of what is taking place in 
people’s minds and hearts. Scenery is unnecessary here, for in the enactment 
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of this drama there are no onlookers apart from the drama itself. Even a pre- 
tended indifference is a part of the dramatic action. There is, thus this con- 
stant alternation of action and response—the simple statement of fact, then 
its application in the daily life of its hearers. We all remember the scene in 
the St. Matthew account when, after our Lord states that one will betray him, 
the disciples ask, “Is it 1?” That chorus is indeed dramatic, but it is the 
chorale which follows that is really more effective: “My sin it is which binds 


Thee.” 


Or who does not remember the moment of meditation and response that 
occurs in the St. John version when the people representing the chief priests 
and Pharisees are shouting for Jesus? He gives himself into their hands, and 
we hear the first chorale of the Passion: 


“O wondrous Love, whose depth no heart has sounded, 
That brought Thee here by sin and grief surrounded, 
We live, the pleasures of this world enjoying; 

And Thou art dying.” 


Dr. Paul Tillich has said, “It is possible to see in the still-life by Cézanne, 
an animal picture by Marc, and a landscape by Schmidt-Rotluff, the direct 
revelation of an absolute reality in these relative things . . . they have become 
‘holy’ objects.” Of Bach’s music we might add, “The form and content are 
significant; however, his skill in these respects contributes to a further element 
which all along has been implied, which, again to use an expression of Tillich’s, 
is the ‘import of a work of art’, in contrast to, and transcending, its form and 
content.” The hearing of Bach’s works, whether in church or concert hall, 
may become, if both performer and listener are filled with devotion, a wor- 
shipful experience. We may ask ourselves what all this has to do with our 
lives and musical goals today? It may well be said that our study of the old 
masters is of importance as it leads us to a truer conception of our own pur- 
poses. The significant fact of Bach’s music is its complete identification with 
his will to be true to his conception of righteousness and beauty.. For us, it 
means that if we, too, could find an integration of our lives into higher 
purposes, the true behavior of art would grow out of it. It is not likely that 
we can use Bach’s vocabulary as it is, though his spiritual and structural lan- 
guage is anything but old-fashioned. That very spirit and purpose, however, 
are strong enough to guide our generation toward a music of its own. The 
church that gave birth to such music as ““A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” shou!d 
never be content with music that is diluted in sentiment, timid in harmonic 
color, weak in formal and rhythmic structure. Its spirit must rather be con- 
fident and vigorous, yet expressive of great tenderness and feeling. If the 
churches embrace the better music, ritual will not only be beautified but also 
will have meaning and conviction for our time. Can we, as did Bach, discover 
anew the symbol of our generation and use it as did he for the sole purpose 
of praising God? 














A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 
by Samuel L. Terrien 


I. GENERAL 


te A sHORT Introduction to the Old Testament (London, Arnold, 1948, 190 
pp-), T. H. Robinson offers to the layman a readable outline of the litera- 
ture, history and religion of the ancient Hebrews. Quite different in scope 
and treatment is Aage Bentzen’s book bearing the same title, Introduction to 
the Old Testament (Copenhagen, G. E. C. Gad, 1948, 2 vols., 300 and 268 
pp-), which appeared originally in Danish in 1941. English readers will be 
grateful both to the author and to H. H. Rowley (who helped in the transla- 
tion) for an extremely suggestive and up-to-date presentation of the literary 
problems. While this work does not take the place of R. Pfeiffer’s well-known 
Introduction (1941), it gives considerable attention to form-criticism and to 
the cultic influence that played upon the formation of Hebrew literature. 
Bentzen’s wide and intimate acquaintance with the results of the new Swedish 
school make his book particularly significant. 

It is fortunate that some Scandinavian scholars choose to write in English. 
For example, G. Gerleman compares the Masoretic and Samaritan texts of the 
Pentateuch as well as the parallels of Samuel-Kings and Chronicles in Synoptic 
Studies in the Old Testament (Lund, Gleerup, 1948, 36 pp.). This contribu- 
tion, as well as several others, reveals the present vitality of textual research. 


The title of W. A. L. Elmslie’s book, How Came Our Faith: a study of 
the religion of Israel and its significance for the modern world (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1948, 418 pp.), is self-explanatory. Intended for 
the general public, this study might well be read also by pastors and theolog- 
ical students, for it presents a lucid criticism of the various methods of Old 
Testament interpretation. Some of the views might have been couched in 
more cautious terms, but the author’s obvious sympathy for Hebrew thinking 
will communicate itself to any reader. Particularly suggestive are the com- 
ments offered on the theological significance of the Hebrew tongue and the 
emphasis laid on the fact that the Bible’s greatness as literature is due less to 
the skill of its writers than to the depth of the subject-matter treated. 

Aubrey R. Johnson has already earned the gratitude of scholars for his 
pertinent and note-crammed monographs on The One and the Many in the 
Israelite Conception of God and The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel. Now 
comes the first instalment in a series of prolegomena to biblical theology which 
will be built around the theme, “And the righteous in his faithfulness shall 
live.” The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 
University of Wales Press, 1949, 107 pp.) re-examines the concepts of flesh, 





These surveys are restricted to books which have recently appeared in the English language. 
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soul, spirit, and life, and thus lays a solid foundation for a new formulation of 
the Old Testament doctrine of man. 

In The Theology of the Old Testament (New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949, 287 pp.), Otto J. Baab expounds the Hebrew 
understanding of God, man, sin, salvation, kingdom, evil, and attempts to 
characterize the way in which the thought of the Old Testament is valid for 
Christianity. The picture is clearly sketched, but the compass of the book is 
too narrow for a comprehensive treatment of such a vast subject. 

The field of one-volume commentaries has been remarkably enriched with 
the publication of an Old Testament Commentary edited by H. C. Alleman 
and E. E. Flack (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1948, 894 pp.). While its 
general approach is conservative and some of the contributors accept tradition- 
al solutions without uneasiness, this book is definitely superior to others of the 
same scope for it uses its limited space with wise discretion. Ministers will 
not regret the emphasis it places upon biblical thought and religious substance. 
Flack’s article on “The Approach to the Word of God” sets the distinctively 
Lutheran tone of the volume in a forcefully evangelical way which will be 
congenial to every true Protestant reader. “Law in the Old Testament,” by 
J. M. Myers, and “The Old Testament and Archeology,” by W. A. Albright, 
are particularly worth notice. 

Il. ANCIENT NEAR EAST BACKGROUND 

The invention of the alphabet may well be counted as one of the great 
steps in the development of civilization, for it made writing and reading avail- 
able, no longer to an esoteric class but to the common man. Readers of the 
Hebrew Bible will welcome the fascinating monograph of G. R. Driver, Semi- 
tic Writing: From Pictograph to Alphabet (London, Oxford University Press, 
1948, 222 pp.), or the more inclusive work of D. Diringer, The Alphabet, A 
Key to the History of Mankind (London, Hutchinson, 1948, 607 pp.). 

A great deal of research still needs to be done before the Ras Shamra texts 
receive adequate interpretation. Nevetheless, the stage of systematic presenta- 
tion appears now to have been reached. C. H. E. Gordon’s Ugaritic Handbook 
(Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1947) offers a threefold introduction to 
beginners, in the form of a grammar with paradigms, the transliterated texts, 
and a comprehensive glossary. In Ugaritic Mythology: A Study of its Leading 
Motifs (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, 110 pp.), J. Obermann 
analyzes only a few passages from two of the tablets. 

An important work on the patriarchal age is R. T. O’Callaghan’s Aram 
Nabaraim: A Contribution to the History of Upper Mesopotamia in the Sec- 
ond Millenium B. C. (Rome, Pontifical Bible Institute, 1948, 164 pp.). It is 
especially valuable for its utilization of the Mari documents. H. Reisenfeld, 
in The Resurrection in Ezekiel XXXVII and in the Dura-Europos Paintings 
(Uppsala, Lundequistska Bokhandeln, and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1948, 40 
pp.), defends the Canaanitic—rather than the Persian—origin of the Old Testa- 
ment belief in the resurrection. In The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the 
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Dura Synagogue (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948, 135 pp.), 
Rachel Wischnitzer proposes a symbolic interpretation of the famous murals. 
H. Ringgren poses anew the problem of the relationship between polytheism 
and monotheism in a learned monograph entitled Word and Wisdom: Studies in 
the Hypostatization of Divine Qualities and Functions in the Ancient Near 
East (Uppsala, Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1947, 234 pp.). 

The analysis of such Old Testament themes as divine kingship, divina- 
tion, prophecy cannot be fruitful unless it is undertaken in the larger context 
of the ancient world. C. J. Gadd has gone a long way in the pursuit of this 
context with the publication of his Schweich Lectures for 1945, Ideas of Divine 
Rule in the Ancient East (London, Oxford University Press, 1948, 102 pp.). 
Although he proposes no systematic thesis, his method of discussion is fruitful 
and stimulating. Of capital importance is H. Frankfort’s work on the same 
subject, Kingship and the Gods, A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as 
the Integration of Society and Nature (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948, 444 pp.). The author compares the attitudes of Egyptians, Mesopota- 
mians, and Hebrews toward their kings and shows how the Hebrew concept of 
kingship has been transformed by a belief in the uniqueness of a transcendent 
God. From the same scholar comes also Ancient Egyptian Religion (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948, 172 pp.), which delineates the antithesis 
opposing Hebraism to the culture of the Nile valley. 

The Archeology of Palestine, at once concise and inclusive, that W. F. 
Albright published some years ago has been revised and brought up-to-date in 
an inexpensive edition of the Pelican Books series (Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, Penguin Books, 1949, 271 pp.). This brilliant survey of the ancient peo- 
ples and cultures of the Holy Land in the light of a century of excavations 
is required reading for all students of the Bible. 

Ill. HEXATEUCH 

The documentary hypothesis, which suffered several attacks in the last 
two decades, is now being defended in considerable detail and with wide learn- 
ing by C. A. Simpson in his monumental book, The Early Traditions of Israel: 
A Critical Analysis of the Pre-Deuteronomic Narrative of the Hexateuch 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 1948, 677 pp.). The author analyzes anew the J’, J?, and 
E strata and critically appraises their respective characteristics as well as the 
words and phrases which betray the P writers and the redactor. Many of his 
conjectures will not force the acquiesence of all readers, but no one interested 
in the early literature of the Hebrews can afford to miss this penetrating and 
inclusive array of arguments. 

It was commonly held in the beginning of this century that, although the 
historical existence of Moses could not seriously be denied, no element of the 
tradition concerning his personality and work was reliable. Martin Buber 
attempts to show in Moses (Oxford, East and West Library, 1947, 226 pp.) 
that he may be considered a concrete historical figure. Through swiftly 
moving chapters, the reader is enabled to see how events were interpreted and 
sometimes transformed by the faith of the fathers. 
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IV. PROPHETS 


Martin Buber also contributed recently what is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant Jewish interpretation of the Prophets in our generation, The Prophetic 
Faith, translated from the Hebrew by Carlyle Witton-Davies (New York, 
Macmillan, 1949, 247 pp.). Based upon sound scholarship, this book shows 
quite convincingly that Amos and his successors were not primarily initiators 
and revolutionaries but rather reformers inspired by a profound understanding 
of early Yahwistic faith. It also throws a vivid light upon the prophets’ con- 
tribution to Israel’s consciousness of her mission throughout history. Buber 
does not underestimate the economic and sociological factors which have played 
upon the emergence of the prophetic interpretation of faith, but he lays con- 
siderable and justified emphasis upon the root of the prophets’ message: the 
ineluctable power of a righteous and loving God. Of particular interest to 
Christian readers will be the author’s comments on the Messiah and the Servant 
of Yahweh. 

This latter topic is the object of a scholarly study by C. R. North, The 
Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (London, Oxford University Press, 1948, 
248 pp.). The history of interpretation is quite exhaustively presented, the 
four “songs” are translated and accompanied by critical notes, and the person 
of the Ebed Yahweh is held to be Messianic. A detailed bibliography adds 
considerably to the importance and usefulness of the book. 

G. Widengren’s Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Pro- 
phets (Uppsala, Lundequistska, and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1948, 140 pp.) 
attempts to show, from a comparison between Hebrew literature and the re- 
daction of the Qur’an, how the oral tradition and some early written docu- 
ments were combined in the formation of the prophetic books. The mono- 
graph also contains brief and suggestive notes on the psychology of prophetic 
inspiration. Like other books of the Soncino series, The Twelve Prophets, He- 
brew Text, English Translation and Commentary, edited by A. Cohen (Bourne- 
mouth, Soncino Press, 1948, 368 pp.), offers brief expository comments inspir- 
ed by ancient Jewish as well as modern exegetes. The first two volumes of 
*‘Harper’s Annotated Bible Series” by J. A. Bewer, (UTS, Professor Emeritus 
of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages) also deal with The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, 79 and 112 pp.). Inex- 
pensive and yet well-printed, these volumes contain the text of the King James 
Version, arranged in poetic form, and broken in pericopes with appropriate 
titles and subtitles. The notes which appear at the bottom of each page briefly 
elucidate difficulties of meaning and interpretation, and the introductions which 
precede the prophetic books are masterpieces of critical conciseness. 

In three chapters entitled respectively ““The Marriage of Hosea,” ‘The 
Inwardness of Sin,” and “The Victory of Grace,” H. W. Robinson depicts for 
modern Christians Te Cross of Hosea (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1949, 64 pp.). This is a small book which will find its place in many Bible 
classes and church groups where “the voice of God is still heard.” 
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In his Tyndale Lecture, The Problem of the Book of Jonah (London, 
Tyndale Press, 1948), G. C. Aalders makes a fantastic bid for a literal inter- 
pretation of the book as strict history. Quite different in character are the 
serious Joel Studies, by A. S. Kapelrud (Uppsala, Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 
and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1948, 212 pp.), which considers the person of 
Joel himself as a cultic prophet living ca. 600 B.C. The commentary is worth 
studying, for it takes full account of the philological importance of the 
Ugaritic documents. Another representative of the Scandinavian school, A. 
Haldar, had already followed a similar method in his Studies in the Book of 
Nahum (Uppsala, Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1947, 173 pp.), which over- 
emphasize the ritual element as an explanatory key to literary development. 
H. Ringgren’s short study, The Prophetical Conception of Holiness (Uppsala, 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1948, 30 pp.), deserves 
mention, for it re-examines the root of Qodhesh in the light of comparative 
Semitic philology and concludes that the term did not originally refer to 
“separateness.” 

V. HAGIOGRAPHA AND APOCRYPHA 

The Psalms, by E. A. Leslie, “translated and interpreted in the light of 
Hebrew life and worship” (New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949, 448 pp.), will appeal to every reader. The author shows knowledge 
of Gunkel’s method and Mowinckel’s studies. His translations represent long 
and intimate acquaintance with the original text, and his comments are always 
enlightening and warmly appreciative. By far the most useful volume in the 
field, it will fulfill a long-felt need. Yet, one may rgeret that limitations of 
space have prevented Leslie from offering a full exegesis that would follow at 
every step the development of the poetic themes according to strophic pat- 
terns and the strategic location and repetition of key-words or refrains. 
Wanted: a two-thousand-page commentary on the Psalms! 

Social Ideas in the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament, by J. W. 
Gaspar (Washington, Catholic University of America, 1947, 207 pp.), is a 
testimony to the renewal of biblical interest among Roman Catholics. The 
book constitutes a worthwhile contribution, although the author’s necessarily 
“wooden” conception of biblical inspiration does not allow him to grasp the 
complex meeting of varied forces which transformed a practical and secular 
wisdom into a thoroughly religious “way of life.” 

The Book of Daniel continues to attract the attention of scholars and 
others. H. L. Ginsberg’s Studies in Daniel (New York, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1948, 92 pp.) is valuable mainly on account of its 
copious notes, and deals chiefly with matters of composition, authorship, and 
original tongue. C. C. Lattey has translated The Book of Daniel (Dublin, 
Browne and Nolan, 1948, 144 pp.) in clear and attractive language, and 
offers a competent set of exegetical notes. E. J. Young’s The Prophecy of 
Daniel: A Commentary (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1949, 330 pp.) is 
characterized by extreme conservatism. 
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The Apocryphal literature of the Old Testament has at last received a 
most adequate treatment in English in the one-volume format of R.H. Pfeiffer’s 
History of New Testament Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, 561 pp.). The reader will find here 
not only an analysis of the content and characteristics of each book of the 
Apocrypha, but also a well-informed and well-written history of Palestinian 
and Hellenistic Judaism. It is a monument of amazingly incisive scholarship. 
Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, by Norman B. Johnson 
(Philadelphia, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1948, 77 pp.), rep- 
resents an attempt to discover the Jewish conception of God through the 
prayers of the so-called “‘inter-testamental period.” The author is right when 
he states that prayer is a revealing expression of theology, because there only 
do we “catch a man off guard.” But he himself confesses that the prayers of 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are literary texts which lack spontaneity. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Roger L. Shinn 


oa SURVEY AIMs to hit the high spots in publications since the survey by 
Prof. David E. Roberts in the May, 1948, issue of the Review. 


SOME CLASSICS 

The past two years have been happy ones for those who follow the advice, 
“Whenever a good new book comes out, read a good old one.” The end of 
paper shortages has meant the reprinting of many classics that have been long 
out of print. Also, new translations of many famous works have appeared. 
It is not claimed that all pastors should read each of these classics from cover 
to cover (I have not); but every one of these books, besides looking imposing 
on the study shelf, repays whatever thought is given it. 

Among the most important on any list is Schleiermacher’s great classic 
of theological liberalism, The Christian Faith, in the first printing since 1928 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 25/6). Those who think liberalism passé may 
note that Karl Barth, in his most recent book, tells of discovering a bust of 
Schleiermacher in the rubble of Bonn and restoring it “to honour again.” Any 
who still refuse to rejoice over Schleiermacher may turn to an equally welcome, 
but much smaller volume, Calvin’s Instruction In Faith (Westminster, $2). 
This book, in its first English version, gives a beautifully clear and succinct 
statement of Calvin’s Christian beliefs. Calvin is getting his due from the 
publishers, as the Eerdmans Publishing Co. of Grand Rapids is printing new 
editions of several of Calvin’s commentaries on books of the Bible. 

The University of Chicago Press is producing a series of valuable transla- 
tions. The first, Hegel’s Early Theological Writings ($5), shows the lesser 
known side of Hegel and includes a valuable 66-page introduction by Profes- 
sor Kroner on “‘Hegel’s Philosophical Development.” Another in the series is 
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a new translations by L. W. Beck of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
Other Writings in Moral Philosophy ($5). The Abbott translation has been 
long out of print; those who should know say that Beck has produced a good 
translation. The volume includes Kant’s famous essay on Perpetual Peace. 

Many recent UTS alumni who have pored over library copies of William 
Temple’s Nature, Man and God ($6.00) will (the philosophy of religion de- 
partment fondly hopes) come rushing to buy the book. British Macmillan 
has reprinted it and the UTS Book Service has copies. As important for 
philosophers is the:new printing of A. E. Taylor’s Plato: The Man and His 
Work (London: Methuen, 25s), generally recognized as the best commentary 
on the Platonic dialogues. The Independent Press in London is making avail- 
able again a number of the works of P. T. Forsyth, the English Free Church 
theologian who at the beginning of the century discovered many overlooked 
profundities of Christianity and anticipated later theological developments. 
The renewed interest in Forsyth abroad is now reaching the U. S. Among the 
available books are Forsyth’s famous The Person and Place of Jesus Christ 
(10/6), The Work of Christ (10/6), and several others. 


THEOLOGY 

Four theological works are of pre-eminent importance: 

Bishop Gustav Aulén’s great work, The Faith of the Christian Church 
(Muhlenberg, 1948, $5) has been reviewed in this quarterly (Jan., 1949), 
but should be included in any survey. The minister will have to look far to 
find a more usable single book on the whole of Christian theology. 

Karl Barth’s Dogmatics in Outline (Philosophical Library, 1949, $3.75) 
is especially welcome, since the translation of his huge Kirchliche Dogmatik 
(by G. T. Thomson of Edinburgh, who also translates this shorter volume) 
is inevitably proving a slow task. This latest book is a revised transcript of 
Barth’s ex tempore lectures to the students of Bonn in 1946. It is the third of 
Barth’s books to be developed around the Apostle’s Creed, and the only one 
currently available in English. The mature thought of Barth has moved far 
from the explosive, rash but intoxicating outbursts of his early writings. This 
book, reflecting the vividness of the occasion of the lectures amid German 
ruins, is somewhere between Barth’s kerygmatic style and the more measured, 
weighty prose of the Dogmatik. 

D. M. Baillie’s God Was in Christ (Scribner, 1948, $2.75) has attracted 
wide attention and deserves far more than this brief comment. A thoughtful, 
discerning, sometimes eloquent “essay on incarnation and atonement,” it has 
been hailed by many as the best contemporary book on the doctrine of Christ. 
Although Baillie uses: modern language and astute psychological insight into 
personality, his doctrine is a traditional one, developed under such headings 
as “The God Who Was Incarnate,” and “True God and True Man.” Some 
of us, who feel that neither Biblical evidence nor faith in God revealed in 
Jesus Christ leads necessarily to some of Biaillie’s theoretical assertions, find 
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more help in directions pointed by Professors Knox and Tillich, but we are 
nonetheless grateful for the Christian insight of many of Baillie’s observations. 

On the doctrine of the church the Amsterdam volume, The Universal 
Church in God’s Design (Harper, 1949, $2), points up the doctrinal difficul- 
ties in the ecumenical movement today. Between Barth’s radical congregational 
principle and Archbishop Gregg’s unbending Anglo-Catholicism, it is hard to 
find common doctrinal ground. The book is included in the Amsterdam omni- 
bus volume, reviewed in this quarterly (March, 1949) and needs no further 
comment. 

Two other theological books may be mentioned: 

Cyril Alington, Sense and Non-Sense (Oxford: Blackwell, 1949, $2.25). 
Here is a short apologetic for Christian belief, involving very brief discussions 
of the main doctrines. It is aimed at Englishmen who (not unlike many 
Americans) superciliously reject religion as “nonsense.” It is competent and 
useful, though probably better fitted to the British climate of opinion than 
to our own. 

F. R. Barry, Recovery of Man (Scribner, 1949, $2). Emphasizing our 
inheritance of Christian humanism, the Bishop of Southwell, England, criticizes 
both anti-humanist tendencies in theology and anti-religious humanism. A 
strong stress on the gospel of redemption makes this a hopeful book. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Two books are especially notable. The first, Paul Tillich’s The Protestant 
Era (U. of Chicago, 1948, $4) has had ample attention in these pages (Jan. 
and March, 1949). It gives some satisfaction to our impatience while we 
await the magnum opus on which Professor Tillich is now toiling. The second 
book is J. V. Langmead Casserley’s The Christian in Philosophy (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1949, 18s). The author is an English sociologist — the 
British are getting their due in this survey — with real philosophical under- 
standing. Part I surveys the history of Christian philosophical thought, and 
Part II is a contemporary analysis and constructive statement. To most 
UTS alumni it will be sufficient recommendation to report that this is one of 
three books which all juniors-in Dr. Robert’s philosophy of religion class are 
reading. (The other two are Temple’s Nature, Man and God and Erich Frank’s 
Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth.) 

Other books worth noting include: 

L. Harold DeWolf, The Religious Revolt Against Reason (Harper, 1949, 
$2.50). Here is a vigorous argument against the “irrationalism” of a not- 
clearly-defined “‘neo-orthodoxy.” Kierkegaard is the main villain, with Barth, 
Brunner, and Niebuhr getting considerable criticism. The author has some 
useful things to say and attempts to be fair to those he criticizes. But his 
argument is vitiated by a sort of “proof-text” method, which gives certain 
arguments of the “irrationalists” accurately but with too glib disregard for 
their philosophical context. Nor does the author give serious consideration to 
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the philosophical currents, from Hume and Kant to Dewey, which question 
the metaphysical adequacy of reason. 

Roger Hazelton, Renewing the Mind (Macmillan, 1949, $2.50). With 
much more penetration than DeWolf, Hazelton seeks to re-establish the power 
and value of mind. One of the most sensitive and discerning younger Chris- 
tian thinkers, he is deeply disturbed by the currents which would dismiss 
human reason as rationalization, ideology, or a useful tool unrelated to truth. 
He does not think that the situation can be remedied simply by more thinking, 
but hopes that Christ who is the Truth may transform us by the renewing of 
our minds. This mingling of Biblical and classical emphases may not be so 
incisive as some contemporary lines of thoughts, but is richer and more sympa- 
thetic than most. 

Joseph Haroutunian, Lust for Power (Scribner, 1949, $3). In his usual 
pungent style and provocative way, Haroutunian analyzes the problem of 
power in human life, particularly in a non-personal, technological society. 
Despair and guilt give rise to disastrous lust for power, which can be cured 
only in love grounded in faith. This is an able, and oiten brilliant, book. 

Charles Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity (Yale, 1949). Hartshorne is 
the ablest and most precise of the philosophers of religion who rely on an 
empirical-logical method. He is also (or therefore) the most difficult. One 
may doubt the possibility of his whole intellectual venture, yet retain respect 
for his integrity and ability. 

Corliss Lamont, Humanism as a Philosophy (Philosophical Library, 1949, 
$3.75). Lamont gives a clear, competent, thorough presentation of a philo- 
sophy which is on the wane and therefore is often too cheaply dismissed by 
its theological opponents. The book is worth real study. 

D. Luther Evans, A Free Man’s Faith (Oxford, 1949). This is the work 
of a professor of philosophy in a state university and a genuinely religious 
man. The framework of thought is personal idealism. Although more atten- 
tion to the astringent criticisms of contemporary theology might have 
strengthened the book, it shows a real concern for human personality and 
community, considerable mature wisdom, and a real reverence for God. 

Nicolas Berdyaev, The Divine and the Human (Macmillan, 1949, $5). 
Any book of Berdyaev deserves attention in a survey like this one, but I can 
only list the book as I have not read it. 

Finally, some notice should be given to the recent translations of Martin 
Buber’s writings. Buber, now in Jerusalem, is a great Jewish thinker who 
blends tradition and original insight and who has profoundly influenced Prot- 
estant thought. He deserves far more attention than I am qualified to give 
him. 

PHILOSOPHIES AND THEOLOGIES OF HISTORY 


Increasingly the interpretation of history looms as a decisive Christian 
issue, particularly for the present day, and numerous able writers are giving 
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it their attention. Three recent non-theological books help sét the stage for 
Christian works. R. G. Collingwood’s The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946, 
20s) is an able and immensely suggestive study from the perspective of the 
philosophical idealist. The perfect foil for it is Morris Cohen’s The Meaning 
of Human History (Open Court, 1947, $4), which presents naturalism with 
discernment. A series of essays, sometimes not closely related, it does not 
fulfill the promise of the title; but it shows great penetration on many par- 
ticular issues and finally suggests that the meaning of history is a tragic one. 
Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History (Harvard, 1948, $6), by M. M. Bober 
is an extensive revision of a standard work. It makes no use of the theological 
categories which writers increasingly are finding appropriate to Marx, but it 
is thorough and accurate, and those who wish can easily see the theological 
issues involved. 

Among Christian books Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and History (Scribner, 
1949, $3.50), needless to say, has attracted the most attention, both among 
theological and secular thinkers. (See the review in this quarterly, May, 1949.) 
Like all Niebuhr’s works, this one is incisive and provocative, and it goes 
beyond the famous Gifford Lectures in clarifying some issues. A less noted 
work, worthy to put beside Niebuhr’s, is Karl Léwith’s Meaning in History 
(U. of Chicago, 1949, $4). Unlike Niebuhr, Léwith is a professional philo- 
sopher; yet, after brilliant analyses of philosophical interpretations of history, 
he turns to a strictly New Testament apocalyptic interpretation, less influenced 
than Niebuhr’s by contributions of modern thought and less confident of the 
possibilities of history. Emil Brunner’s Christianity and Civilization, Vol. I 
(Scribner, 1949, $2.50) is another important book relevant to this field (see 
this quarterly, Nov., 1949). 

Arnold Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial (Oxford, 1948, $3.50) elaborates 
many a point brought out in the author’s epic Study of History. It is both a 
suggestive and a disturbing book. The uncritical ecclesiasticism of some of 
the chapters makes a Protestant reader apprehensive about the developments we 
may expect in the concluding three volumes of the Study of History. 

The Directive in History (Beacon, 1949, $2) is the first of a projected 
pair of volumes in which Henry N. Wieman applies his typical philosophy of 
religion (somewhat chastened by the atomic bomb) to the problems of history. 
Daniel Williams’ God’s Grace and Man’s Hope (Harper, 1949, $2.75) is the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures of an able young theologian who comes out of the 
background of Chicago naturalism but has shown increasing appreciation for 
the classical Christian heritage. Williams aims to develop a constructive posi- 
tion, avoiding the errors of what he calls “liberalism” and “neo-orthodoxy.” 
He gives more attention to Niebuhr, whom he both appreciates and criticizes, 
than to any other writer. One may wonder how useful it is to regard Niebuhr 
(alongside of Barth) as “‘neo-orthodox,” especially with regard to the relation- 
ship between Christian redemption and social action in history. But Williams 
has produced a sincere and creative book, emphasizing the possibility of 
“growth in grace.” 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC WRITINGS 

A number of recent Roman Catholic works are worthy of Protestant at- 
tention. Anyone wanting a thorough exposition of Catholic doctrine will find 
it in The Teaching of the Catholic Church (2 vols., Macmillan, $12.50) edited 
by G. D. Smith. The 1500 pages cover the subject. Although the list of 
authors includes as brilliant a name as M. C. D’Arcy’s, the book aims to be a 
standard Catholic work rather than a product of original scholarship. Less 
ambitious Protestant readers might consult the new revision of the famous 
Baltimore Catechism, A Catechism of Christian Doctrine (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, $1). It affords an accurate and easy way to get into the 
thought of Roman Catholic non-intellectuals. 


Fulton J. Sheen’s Philosophy of Religion (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948) 
has little resemblance to the sentimental radio sermons of this man who un- 
questionably has a powerful personal influence. The book has all the trappings 
of scholarship — Latin quotations, plenty of footnotes, and elaborate documen- 
tation. Yet it is essentially a glib job, dealing patronizingly with other view- 
points and seldom meeting an argument squarely. Sheen is like a lawyer who 
is given a case and has to make the best of it. Clever and careful as the book 
is, it does not deserve a place beside the philosophies of such modern Catholic 
thinkers as Maritain, Gilson, Erich Frank, or the incomparable Baron von Hiigel 
— men who get little or no mention by Monsignor Sheen. 


Jacques Maritain’s most recent book is Existence and the Existent (Pan- 
theon, 1949), in which he tries to show that Thomism is true existentialism, as 
he has previously shown it to be true humanism. He succeeds, provided one 
accepts a radically different definition from most current ones, whether Chris- 
tian or secular. Christopher Dawson’s Gifford Lectures, Religion and Culture 
(Sheed & Ward, 1948, $3.50) return to a favorite theme of the famous British 
historian. They contain some profound thoughts on the significance of primi- 
tive and high religions, but give scarcely a clue that the author is Christian or 
Roman. Presumably a newer volume, also of Gifford Lectures, Christianity and 
Western Culture (Sheed & Ward, $3.50) will make up the omission. 





Education through Stone and Glass 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 
A study of decorative symbolism in 
Union Theological Seminary. 
Order from 
UNION SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
$1.00 postpaid. 
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Kooks To Live and Work 





CONTEMPORARY THINKING 
ABOUT PAUL 


Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


In this comprehensive survey of Paul — his life, 
his writings, his powerful influence on Christianity 
— more than fifty outstanding religious scholars 
offer their unique contributions toward a deeper 
understanding of the Apostle. 


Representative of various schools of New Testa- 
ment interpretation, each contribution brings dis- 
cerning insights into some aspect of Paul’s life and 
work — his background, letters, theology, and place 
in history. 424 Paces. Reapy JANUARY 10. $4 








THE WAY to POWER 
and POISE 


By E. STANLEY JONES. The key 
to a new and happier life for every 
man and woman today. Fifty-two 
weeks of daily readings — practical, 
step-by-step guidance to spirtual 
and physical well-being. 384 Paces. 
POCKET SIZE. $1.25 


THE GOSPEL and OUR 
WORLD 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS, What 
our churches must do to link the 
Christian gospel more closely to 
the needs of the common man — a 
challenging study of the contem- 
porary scene, the average layman, 
and the need for a closer tie be- 
tween theology and _ evangelism. 


$1.50 
THE MINISTRY 


THE HIGHER 
HAPPINESS 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN. 
Timely, heartwarming messages on 
the Beatitudes of Jesus — a fresh 
conception of Christian happiness, a 
concrete guide to attaining it, and 
new incentive and power for pro- 
claiming it. READY JANUARY 10. $2 


PERSONALITIES in 
SOCIAL REFORM 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 
Vivid, personal accounts of six social 
pioneers who have done and are 
doing much to make this a better 
world — SipNey and BEATRICE WEBB, 
WALTER RAuSCHENBUSCH, Davin E. 
LILIENTHAL, MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, 
and ALBERT SCHWEITZER. READY 
January 10. $2 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN — JOSEPH R. SIZOO — RALPH W. 
SOCKMAN — SEWARD HILTNER — D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD — 
et al. Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. The minister’s own book — the 
warm understanding and mature counsel of eighteen noted church 
leaders applied to the minister’s qualifications, his ‘‘call,” his preparation, 
his manifold duties, his personal life. 


At Your Bookstore... Abingdon - Cokesbury 
































The Seminary 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Dear Fellow Alumnus: 
Our program for Annual Alumni Giving, highly gratifying in its results 
’ the first year, is even more important this year. Last year our gifts, amounting 
to $5,772.37, actually spelled the difference between a deficit and a balanced 
budget at Union. The need is even greater this year. 

When the Annual Meeting of the Alumni in May heard how important 
our gifts are to the Seminary, an unprecedented thing happened. Presiding at 
the lectern in James Chapel, Ed Kennedy put to the meeting the recommenda- 
tion of the Alumni Council that we set the objective for alumni gifts this 
year at $7,000. Throughout the Chapel alumni rose from the pews to protest 
the goal as too small, saying: The Seminary needs more than $7,000 from us; 
every alumnus loves Union and will give; many alumni who were giving to 
the Henry Sloane Coffin Fund have completed their payments and are plan- 
ning to make their yearly installment an annual gift to the Seminary. It had 
never happened before, but the meeting unanimously over-ruled the suggestion 
of the Council, and set this year’s goal for the Alumni Fund at $8,000. 

We have committed ourselves to a large responsibility. The $8,000 is 
necessary. It can be raised if every alumnus will give as generously as he can. 

We have no professional money raisers. Therefore, let me say quite simply 
as one alumnus that the following considerations move me to give to Union: 

1. Union equipped each one of us for a life of service. Skills, broadened 
horizons, motivation were given us. What we are able to do, we owe in large 
measure to her. 

2. No one of us paid for what we received at Union. A mere fraction of the 
actual cost of the fine theological education we received came from our pay- 
ments. The rest was provided from funds established by the gifts of others. We 
can at least return a token of our thanks. 

3. We can help make available to other men and women the enrichment 
we ourselves received. Union, in a unique way, is developing the quality of 
leadership which our world so desperately needs. We can have some part in 
making that kind of spiritual leadership possible. 

For us as Union Alumni, the prayer adapted from Augustine seems to me 
to have particular meaning: 

“O Lord, who hast taught us that Thou wilt require much of those to 
whom much has beeri given, grant that we who have received so goodly a 
heritage may strive to extend to others what we so richly enjoy; and, as we 
have entered into the labors of other men, so to labor that in their turn other 
men may enter into ours, to the fulfillment of Thy holy will.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALDEN S. MossHAMMER 
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The newest addition at Union will 
come as a surprise to older generations 
of the alumni. A new Otis fully-au- 
tomatic elevator has been installed in 
Hastings Hall. It speeds to the sixth 
floor in less than 30 seconds and can 
accommodate up to 15 students. Both 
of these facts are from unimpeachable 
sources. Actually, the elevator is so 
new that figures are not yet available. 
However, men on the seventh floor 
still have a “walk-up” of one flight. 
One of the amazing gadgets of the new 
installation is a circulator indicator 
on each floor telling the location of 
the elevator at any particular time. 

The Student Cabinet has been parti- 
cularly active this fall. The Cabinet 
itself has an open luncheon meeting 
weekly, and keeps the student body in- 
formed of all activities through an ex- 
cellent mimeographed news sheet, The 
Union News, now in its third year of 
publication. 

With a goal of $7,000 set for the 
annual Seminary Chest Fund Drive, 
student treasurer, Robert G. Sander- 
cock, a middler from Wind Gap, Pa., 
reports that contributions so far total 
$6,200. World services will receive 
$3,850; community projects, $1,950; 
the Interseminary Movement, $200; 
and Seminary affairs, $500. 

Final statistics are available for 
winter-term student enrollment. There 
are 565 regular students and 59 spe- 
cial students, bringing the total to 
624. Of these students 300 are mar- 
ried and 274 are veterans. There are 
50 children in the Seminary commun- 
ity. The denominational break-down 
follows: Presbyterian, 143; Methodist, 
92; Episcopal, 80; Baptist, 71; Con- 
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gregational, 54; Lutheran, 37; Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 17; Evangelical and 
Reformed, 26; Reformed, 13; and 
miscellaneous, 91. In all, there are 45 
denominations represented. 

“God, Ourselves and Our Neigh- 
bor,” was the theme of the fall Sem- 
inary Retreat which took place Wed- 
nesday evening and Thursday, October 
19 and 20. Dr. Niebuhr, who selected 
the theme, led the opening service of 
preparation in James Chapel Wednes- 
day evening at 9:30. On Thursday 
morning, he led three one-hour medi- 
tations. The Seminary community at 
large observed “creative silence” for 
this period of a night and a day, with 
Thursday being set aside for prayer. 

Professor Samuel L. Terrien con- 
ducted Thursday morning’s devotion- 
al service. Thursday afternoon, a ser- 
vice of religious poetry and music was 
conducted by Prof. John L. Casteel 
and the Seminary Choir. A commun- 
ion service concluded the retreat, with 
Dr. Knox, Dr. Van Dusen, and Dr. 
Niebuhr officiating. 


* % % 


Because her lectures were so enthu- 
siastically received a year ago last fall, 
Dr. Bertha Paulssen returned to the 
Seminary on October 24 to give a sec- 
ond series of twelve lectures on “The 
Christian Experience in the Counsel- 
ing Process.” Dr. Paulssen analyzed 
the relationship between the psycho- 
logical problems of contemporary man 
and the theological and religious as- 
pects of sin, guilt and forgiveness, and 
how the minister might deal effective- 
ly with these problems in personal and 
group counseling. The lectures con- 
cluded November 28. 
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Dr. Paulssen is Professor of Chris- 
tian Sociology and Psychology in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Her effectiveness in her 
field stems from many years of social 
and child welfare work and teaching 
in pre-Hitler Germany. In 1935, she 
_ fled Germany, but continued her psy- 
chological study and counseling in 
England and in America. 

These lectures were offered as part 
of the extension program to parish 
ministers of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary. 

od % * 

Besides Dr. Paulssen, many other 
outstanding Christian leaders have vis- 
ited the Seminary so far this semester. 
On November 9, Canon Alan Richard- 
son spoke on “Christian Apologetics in 
the Twentieth Century.” Dr. Richard- 
son is Canon of Durham Cathedral, 
Professor in the College, Durham, 
England, and author of the widely- 
hailed book Christian Apologetics. 

Mr. Jan Mirejovsky, secretary for 
European Reconstruction of the Youth 
Department of the World Council of 


Churches, spoke on October 19. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the Overseas 
Interest group, Dr. Winburn T. Thom- 
as, Reconstruction Secretary of the 
WSCF, reported on “The Christian 
Movement in Revolutionary Asia.” 
* % * 

Activities of the faculty are much 
too numerous to report in detail. Per- 
haps it will be possible to highlight a 
few in each Review. Dr. Niebuhr was 
one of the five members of the U.S. 
delegation to the fourth session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO in 
Paris in September. Dr. Elliott gave 
one of the principal addresses at the bi- 
ennial Methodist Conference on Chris- 
tian Education which met in Novem- 
ber at Grand Rapids, Mich. Dr. Van 
Dusen addressed a congregation of 
8500 at the annual Protestant Festi- 
val of Faith held in Cleveland in Octo- 
ber. In November, he was in Califor- 
nia as guest of honor on the Occidental 
College campus where he also met with 
Union alumni. Dr. Muilenburg gave a 
series of lectures at Hollins College, 
Roanoke, Va. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The attendance of a number of 
Union and Auburn alumni at the 
East-West Philosophers Conference 
held last summer in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
made possible a most interesting and 
enthusiastic reunion on July 27th, 
when a large number of alumni and 
their wives gathered at a supper in 
Hemenway Hall, University of Ha- 
waii, arranged by R. Allen Hackett ’31 
and his wife Dorothy Shuman Hackett 
’33. Harry S. Komuro, pastor of the 
Harris Memorial Methodist Church in 
Honolulu, who had just returned after 
a year of graduate study at Union, 
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spoke at the gathering of his recent 
experiences at the Seminary. The fol- 
lowing message was sent by those at- 
tending the reunion, over the signa- 
tures of R. Allen Hackett ’31 and 
George P. Conger *10, the conveners 
of the meeting: “Coming together 
here on the basis of the spark that has 
been struck between visiting philoso- 
phers and local ministers, for (so far 
as we know) the first and only Hawaii 
reunion of its kind of Union and Au- 
burn alumni, we acknowledge with 
gratitude the cordial cablegram of Dr. 
Van Dusen for the two seminaries and 





































the Ministers’ Conference, and send 
our heartiest aloha and gratitude in 
turn for all that the professors and fel- 
low-students gave us in preparation 
for our life-work. Each will write a 
sentence or two descriptive of his own 
situation, but we jointly express our 
loyalty and our affection.” It is regret- 
ted that lack of space in this issue of 
the Quarterly Review makes it impos- 
sible to print the interesting: personal 
messages sent by the following alumni 
of Union: George P. Conger *10, Er- 
nest Sota Fujinaga ’29, Eva Banton 
Maxwell ’29, Dorothy Shuman Hac- 
kett ’29, Lyman V. Cady °39, Ann 
Bradsher Martin ’44, James A. Martin, 
Jr., °44, Stephen G. Mark, 45, Harry 
S. Komuro °48-’49, and Caroline Ross 
(Mrs. G. A. Johnston Ross); and of 
Auburn: Peter E. Huyler ’01, Henry 
P. Judd, ’06, Lawrence H. Ozaki ’34, 
Edward L. Whittemore *35 (Union 
”32-’33), and Kim O. Chong ’37. 
* % * 


President Van Dusen met with an 
unusual number of alumni groups dur- 
ing the autumn months, in widely 
scattered localities. On October 17th 
a group of alumni gathered for tea 
at the home of G. Barrie Rich 3rd ’25 
in Cincinnati, when Dr. Van Dusen 
had a speaking engagement in that 
city. A large number of Union and 
Auburn alumni in Cleveland, O., and 
its vicinity were entertained in the 
home of Mrs. Philip Smead Bird on 
Sunday evening, October 30th, after 
the city-wide Reformation Service at 
which Dr. Van Dusen was the princi- 
pal speaker. On the following day he 
was the guest of alumni in Columbus, 
O., at a luncheon arranged by Boynton 
Merrill ’18 and Leon D. Sanborne ’30. 
A week spent by Dr. Van Dusen on 
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the Pacific Coast to preach in Mem- 
orial Church at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity on Sunday, November 13th, 
and to lecture at Occidental College 
in Los Angeles on the following Mon- 
day and Tuesday, made possible three 
interesting and enthusiastic alumni 
meetings in California and Oregon at 
which he was the guest. Alumni in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles gathered 
on Monday, November 14th, at a lun- 
cheon arranged by Hubert C. Noble 
31, acting dean of Occidental Col- 
lege. The following Wednesday more 
than thirty alumni in the San Fran- 
cisco area met for the luncheon at 
Stanford University, which was ar- 
ranged by Robert Macfee Minto 33, 
associate chaplain of the University, 
Stanley A. Hunter 711 and several 
other alumni in the vicinity. Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons ’92 presided at the 
gathering, which was attended by Dr. 
Sterling, the newly installed president 
of the University. On Thursday Dr. 
Van Dusen was the guest of alumni 
in Oregon and Washington at a 
luncheon held at the Campbell Court 
Hotel in Portland, Ore., arranged by 
Ernest J. Jaqua ’12, president emeri- 
tus of Scripps College, Claremont, 
Cal., and Paul A. Davies ’20, super- 
intendent of the Congregational Con- 
ference of Oregon. Just before leav- 
ing by plane for New York, Dr. Van 
Dusen was also the guest of Dr. Jaqua 
at a dinner attended by leading educa- 
tors and clergymen in the vicinity of 
Portland. Many letters have been re- 
ceived at the Seminary expressing de- 
light over the visit of its president 
to these distant points on the West 
Coast and voicing the hope that it 
may be an annual occurrence. 
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Over sixty alumni of Union and 
Auburn who were in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
held in Syracuse on October 18th met 
at a dinner arranged by Howard V. 
Yergin (Auburn 1913). Mr. Weir 
Stewart, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Union Seminary and vice 
president of the Auburn Board, the 
principal speaker at the dinner, de- 
scribed the campaign now being con- 
ducted to raise $300,000 for the erec- 
tion of Auburn Hall at Union Sem- 
inary. 
% * ce 

Dr. Hugh Porter, director of the 
School of Sacred Music, was the guest 
speaker at the annual luncheon of 
alumni ‘held in connection with the 
meetings of the New Jersey Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, at the Madi- 
son Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
October 25th. Alfred J. Sadler *04 
presided, and over a score of alumni 
attended. 





One of the most largely attended 
meetings of alumni in the New York 
City area in recent years was held at 
the Seminary on Monday, November 
21st. At the luncheon in the Upper 
Refectory, at which Alden S. Moss- 
hammer °32, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association pre- 
sided, the principal address was made 
by Professor David E. Roberts °34, 
who spoke on his recent experiences in 
Europe during the six months he 
worked with the World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Van Dusen spoke brief- 
ly of the life and work of the Sem- 
inary, reporting that for the fourth 
year in succession “the enrollment 
was the largest in its history.” Eighty 
alumni attended the luncheon, and an 
even larger number met afterward in 
the Social Hall to hear a most inter- 
esting address on “Race Patterns in 
Africa” by Dr. Liston Pope, the newly 
elected dean of the Divinity School of 
Yale University, who returned from 
a visit in Africa last summer. 





1886 — James Slough Freeman died 
in Tiffin, Ohio, September 30, 1949, 
at the age of eighty-nine. Ordained 
in the ministry of the Reformed 
Church in the United States in 1887, 
he served for nearly fifty years as the 
pastor of churches in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Missouri. 


1900 — John Francis Dobbs, presi- 
dent emeritus of Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, -died at his 
summer home in Severance, N. Y., on 
September 20, 1949. He served as the 
first pastor of the Mott Haven Re- 
formed Church in New York City 
from 1898 to 1908, when he was call- 


ed to the pastorate of the First Re- 
formed Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 
From 1915 until 1924 he was min- 
ister of the First Congregational 
Church in Malden, Mass. In 1924 he 
was called to the presidency of Pacific 
University and held this position until 
his retirement in 1940. 


1908 — Robert Davis died in the 
Proctor Hospital in Proctor, Vt., 
September 25, 1949. After two years 
service as assistant pastor at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, he was called to the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Englewood, N. J., where he served for 





eight years, resigning to become an 
American Red Cross chaplain in the 
first World War. From 1924-1926 
he was the director of student work 
at the American Church in Paris. In 





1935 he became the chaplain of Mid- 
dlebury College in Middlebury, Vt. 
He was called to be the acting pastor 
of the Union Church in Proctor, Ver- 
mont, in 1942, retiring in 1945. 





CLASS NOTES 


1899 


John Peet Clyde was called to be 
the minister of the Monroe Congrega- 
tional Church in Seattle, Wash., last 
September. He is now over eighty 
years of age and has been constantly 
active in the work of the Church 
since his ordination fifty years ago. 


1908 


Edgar Franklin Hoffmeier resigned 
the pastorate of the Glade Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in Walkers- 
ville, Md., on October 1, 1949, to re- 
tire from the active ministry. Or- 
dained in 1908, he has served pas- 
torates in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
for forty-one years. He will continue 
his work with the Board of Interna- 
tional Missions of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, of which he is 
vice-president. He will reside in Fred- 
erick, Md. 


1914 


Francis LeRoy Cooper has resigned 
the pastorate of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Brockton, Mass., to 
accept a call to the Meredith Congre- 
gational Church in Meredith, N. H. 


1915 


William Lloyd Imes, director of 
Adult and Social Education of the 
New York State Council of Churches, 
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visited Italy, France, Belgium, Neth- 
erlands, and Western Germany last 
August. 


1923 
Carl Hermann Kraeling of Yale 
University has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, and will as- 
sume his new duties in February. 


1924 


Tetsutaro Ariga, who was dean of 
the theolegical department of Dosh- 
isha University in Kyoto, Japan, for 
the past six years, has been appointed 
professor of Christianity at Kyoto 
University. He will also continue to 
lecture at Doshisha University. For 
some months he has been making a 
translation of McGiffert’s History of 
Christian T hought. 


1925 


Eugene Le Moyne Biddle, who has 
taught at Deerfield Academy, Deer- 
field, Mass., for fourteen years, is 
serving as interim pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Holyoke, 
Mass. 

1927 


Warren Grafton, pastor of the 
Country Club Christian Church in 
Kansas City, Mo., was recently elect- 
ed vice-president of the Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ. 
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Paul Goodman Hayes is now the 
minister of the First Methodist 
Church in Albert Lea, Minn. Until 
recently he was pastor of the McCabe 
Methodist Church in Bismarck, N. D. 
Wesley College in Grand Forks, N. D., 
conferred the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of divinity upon him at the com- 
mencement exercises last June. 


1928 

Clarence Emmanuel Boyer was in- 
stalled as the minister of Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
City on October 16, 1949. 

Sokichi Tanaka has been assistant to 
the president of Kobe College in Ja- 
pan since 1940. He expresses the hope 
in a recent letter that his daughter, 
who is a graduate of Tsuda Women’s 
College, may be able to come to 
Union Seminary for further study. 


1930 
Flora Mildred Davidson (Mrs. Strad- 
ley) is now the executive director of 


the Community Welfare Council of 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


1931 

Bernard Montross Taylor, minister 
of the Presbyterian mission at Alpine, 
Tenn., is the subject of a recent article 
in the News of Christian Missions in 
which his work in the Dale Hollow 
Larger Parish is described. 

Raymond George Worster who 
served for nine years as pastor of 
Bethany Congregational Church in 
Foxboro, Mass., recently accepted a 
call to the Washington Congregation- 
al Church in Toledo. 


1932 
lan Watson Fraser is now pastor of 
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St. John’s Presbyterian Church in 
Auckland, New Zealand. During the 
recent war he served as an army chap- 
lain with New Zealand troops. His 
book, Understanding the New Testa- 
ment, was recently published by the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Paul Simpson McElroy, who has 
been minister of Maple Street Congre- 
gational Church in Danvers, Mass., 
for the past seven years, presided at 
the special services of dedication of 
the new church building of this 
church, October 2-9, 1949. 


Wendell Wert Phillips, rector of 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., is again 
broadcasting each Tuesday from 
October until April over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting stations under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


Curtis Lawrence Brown has been 
pastor for the past two years of Mor- 
risania Presbyterian Church in New 
York City which recently celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, who had preached at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
church, was the guest preacher at the 
hundredth anniversary also. 


Harry William Foot entered upon 
his new duties as the associate pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York City in November. He 
was formerly the associate pastor of 
Brown Memorial Church in Baltimore, 


Md. 
1933 


Marion Chase Frenyear has accepted 
the pastorate of the South Hartford 
Congregational Church in South 
Hartford, N. Y. 





1934 


George Claude Baker, Jr., until re- 
cently pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in San Angelo, Tex., has been 
appointed Chaplain and Coordinator 
of Religious Activities at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. 


Richmond Arnold Fewlass, who was 
pastor of the Eastchester Presbyterian 
Church in New York City for the 
past nine years, was installed as the 
minister of Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., on No- 
vember 6, 1949. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin preached the sermon and four 
other alumni of the Seminary took 
part in the service: Herbert H. Field 
08, Theodore F. Savage °11, J. Alli- 
son MacRury 14 and Phillips Packer 
Elliott ’25. 

1935 


Elmer Irving Braden was installed 
as minister of the Community Pres- 
byterian Church in Flint, Mich., on 
November 10, 1949. He had served 
for seven years as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Caro, Mich. 

Robert Stuart Cocks recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Galeton, Pa., to 
serve as the Executive Secretary of 
Northumberland Presbytery in Penn- 
sylvania. 

1936 


John Legus Hunt, who has been 
teaching at Friends Select School in 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now in charge of 
the Office of Public Relations of the 
Wilmington, Del., Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Luther Tucker is now the minister 
of the federated Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian Church of Indian Hill, Cin- 
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cinnati, O. He serves as Stated Sup- 
ply under the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati and is also a member of the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio. 


1937 

Robert Henry Barber has been call- 
ed to the pastorate of the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church in Concord, 
Mass. 

Roy William Gieselmann, who for 
the past five years has been pastor of 
the Glenville Evangelical and Reform- 
ed Church in Cleveland, O., reports 
that this church has recently been 
federated with the North Congrega- 
tional Church. He is also teaching 
part-time as a member of the faculty 
of Schauffler College of Religious and 
Social work. 

1938 

Ralph Miller Carmichael, director 
of Christian Education of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
Counties in New York, has transfer- 
red from the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 


1940 

Kenneth Oxner Eaton is now the 
minister of the North Congregational 
Church in Middletown, N. Y. 

Hideo Hashimoto, who received the 
degree of doctor of theology from the 
Pacific School of Religion last June, 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon, where he will teach religion 
and philosophy. 

Charles Walter Kessler has entered 
upon his new duties as pastor of Fre- 
mont Methodist Church in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. He was formerly located 
at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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lan A. B. Morton, who served as or- 
ganist and choir director at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Elmira, N. Y., 
for the past eight years, is now Head 
of the Music Department of the Col- 
lege of Idaho in Caldwell, Idaho. 


1941 


Robert Edward Luccock assumed 
his new duties as minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Congrega- 
tional, in New Haven, Conn., Octo- 
ber 16, 1949. For the past five years 
he had served as the pastor of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church in North- 
port, N. Y. 


William James Simmons, minister 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Roanoke, Va., has been 
elected Moderator of the Catawba 
Synod in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. He also serves as dean of the 
college of Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary and College in Lynchburg, Va. 


1942 


Lauren Edgar Brubaker, Jr., was 
recently appointed chaplain and head 
of the department of Bible and Reli- 
gion at the University of South Caro- 
lina. 

Luther Theodore Freimuth has re- 
signed his pastorate of Christ Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in Suffern, N. 
Y., to accept a call to St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Byram, N. Y. 


James Gordon Gilkey, Jr., is now 
the assistant minister of the Bryn 
Mawr Community Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, Ill. 


Norman Spicer, former chaplain of 
Protestant Episcopal students in Bos- 
ton, has been appointed the first 


chaplain for college students in the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York. His 
office will be located in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 


1943 


Henry Stimson Harvey received the 
degree of doctor of medicine from 
Harvard University last June. 

Herbert Fergus Thomson, Jr., is 
assistant professor of philosophy at 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


1945 


Maurice Garabrant is organist and 
choirmaster at Christ Church, Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. For 
the past twenty-three years he held a 
similar position at the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Garden City, N. Y. 

Amos C. Barstow Murphy, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in Law- 
rence, Mass., has been nominated for 
the office of mayor in that city. 

Reid Emerson Vipond has resigned 
as associate minister at Westminster 
United Church in Winnipeg to be- 
come minister of Metropolitan United 
Church in Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 

Verna Claire Volz sailed in Septem- 
ber to Liberia, West Africa, to serve 
as training and program secretary of 
the YWCA. 

Charles Converse West, recently 
chaplain of Cheloo University, China, 
is joining the faculty of Nanking 
Theological Seminary. His family is 
living in the Philippine Islands. 


1947 


Jack Terrill Barron is now the pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church in 
Barbourville, Ky. 
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Will Mathis Dunn is now a mem- 
ber of the ministerial staff of the 
United Church at Los Alamos, N. M. 


Herman Eichorn received the de- 
gree of Master of Theology at Har- 
vard University last June. 


Jean Louise Kilpatrick was married 
to Ralph P. Coleman, Jr. on Septem- 
ber 10, 1949, in Baederwood, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


George Earl Leard is studying at 
Cheshnut College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and will enter service in India. 


Edmund H. Linn is now instructor 
of speech at Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Glen Otis Martin, who returned 
from a year of study in Denmark last 
July, is now director of religious ac- 
tivities at Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


John Milton Reynolds has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church in Park Ridge, 
N. J. 

Ray Forrest Spear, who is serving 
under the Methodist Church in Bur- 
ma, writes “because of the disordered 
condition of the country we had to 
move last February from Pegu to 
Rangoon. Here I am giving part of 
my time to the task of preparing 
books in Burmese for our Christian 
people who have little Christian litera- 
ture in their own language. This 
month we published a translation of 
Professor E. F. Scott’s The Book of 
Revelation in an abridged form.” 


1948 


Linn James Creighton, assistant 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
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Church in Caldwell, N. J., has been 
called to be the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Flemington, 
N. J. 

Charles Negley Geisler, Jr., is the 
minister of education of the Mt. Leb- 
anon Methodist Church in Meadville, 
Pa. 

Richard L. Harbour, rector of Zion 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y., has accepted a 
call to become the rector of St. Bar- 
nabas Church in Irvington, N. Y. 


1949 


Cornelius Oliver Berry was ordain- 
ed by the New York Presbytery at St. 
Augustine Presbyterian Church in 
New York City on October 16, 1949. 
Professor John C. Bennett preached 
the ordination sermon. Mr. Berry is 
a member of the staff of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish. 

Margaret Walker Bowen is the di- 
rector of religious education at the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church 
in Dallas, Texas. 


James Roger Boyd is the minister of 
music of the Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church in Akron, O. 

Francis Adelaide Clark is the direc- 
tor of religious education at the Pres- 
byterian Church in Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. 


Margaret Louisa Cuenod is serving 


as assistant executive director of the 
YWCA in Portland, Ore. 


Maurice Anderson Dawkins reports 
that his official title is director of 
religious education at the Community 
Church of New York instead of min- 
ister to youth as stated in the last 
issue of the Quarterly Review. 
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Robert Charles Ellson is the minis- Masters School in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

ter of education at the First Presby- Henry Louis Noffke was recently 

terian Church in Glens Falls, N. Y. installed as the pastor of the Colum- 
Edward Thomas Grabert is now the _ bia Evangelical and Reformed Church 

pastor of Woodmont Union Chapel in in Cincinnati, O. 

Milford, Conn. Edward Odom, Jr., is dean of stu- 
Rhys Williams Hays is a student at dent affairs at Wilberforce University, 

Cheshnut College, Cambridge, Eng- Wilberforce, O 

land. Janice Ann Smith was married to 
Warren Benjamin Holmes is curate the Reverend Carl R. Sayers of Burl- 

of Grace Episcopal Church in Law- ington, Vt., on October 22, 1949. 


rence, Mass. He is also taking grad- Judson Townley was ordained to 
wate work * the Episcopal Theolog- the ministry of the Congregational 
ical School in Cambridge, Mass. Church in Rootstown, O., on Octo- 


Marjorie Ice is the associate director ber 30, 1949, of which church he is 
of the Student Christian Fellowship now the pastor. 
at Bowling Green State University, Evelyn Isabelle Troutman is teach- 
Bowling Green, O. ing philosophy and religion as a mem- 
Elizabeth Jane McCombe is teach- ber of the faculty of McKendree Col- 
ing Bible and Church History at the lege in Lebanon, IIl. 






Have American Christians 
backed the wrong side in Palestine? 


@ Have we betrayed our obligations as Christians, and our political 
and economic interests as Americans, by supporting the establish- 
ment of Israel? Have we failed in our responsibility to the Palestine 
Arabs—many of whom are Christians? Have we done the Jews 
themselves a disservice by encouraging Zionism? 

Read this startling report and warning by a distinguished American 
churchman and archaeologist, a recognized international authority on 
the Arab world. 


Palestine is 
@ », Our Business 


By DR. MILLAR BURROWS 
$2.50 at all bookstores, WESTMINSTER 
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Harper and Bros., 1949. $3.50. 
This book deals with the social 


teaching of Protestantism in America 
during the middle of the 19th century. 
It is an important book because so 
little has been written about the Prot- 
estant ethic during this period of the 
rise of American industrialism and the 
materials which Dr. May has produced 
are a valuable aid to our understand- 
ing not only of this particular period 
but the whole subsequent trend to- 
ward the social gospel. Added to 
such works as Richard Niebuhr’s Social 
Sources of Denominationalism and 
Hopkin’s The Rise of the Social Gos- 
pel it enables us to get a complete 
picture of the development of Protes- 
tant social throught in the last cen- 
tury. 

Dr. May shows that the whole in- 
fluence of church opinion in the two 
decades after the Civil War was on 
the side of social conservatism. Even 
the best preachers of the period, men 
like Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward 
Beecher “‘reflected... the conservative 
social outlook.” The majority of 
clergymen and theologians went furth- 
er. They identified the newly dis- 
covered “laws” of political economy 
received from Adam Smith and his 
followers with the will of God. May 
appropriately refers to this body of 
American theological teaching on 
social questions as “clerical laissez- 
faire.” 

The bulk of the churches during 
this period apparently had lost all 
ability to see the judgment of the 
Christian faith upon their society and 
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Protestant Churches and Industrial America, by Henry F. May, New York, 


upon their class. They were imbued 
with a nationalistic optimism which 
blinded them to the growing social 
conflicts and economic distress. Theo- 
logical conservatives, liberals, revival- 
ists, all alike capitulated to the pre- 
vailing economic philosophy which 
tended to justify the rights and privi- 
leges of the economically powerful. 
Even the acts of the “robber barons” 
were defended by some as a necessary 
element of America’s economic pro- 
gress. The “summit of complacency” 
says Dr. May was reached in the 
period 1861-1876. Strikes, trade 
unions, legislative action against social 
ills were condemned as a hindrance 
to the working of God’s providence in 
this world. This combination of 
economic philistinism, chauvinism, and 
clerical self-righteousness must make 
Christians humble before those critics 
of the church who claim that the 
social teaching of the Church is usual- 
ly determined by the prevailing social 
beliefs. 

May believes that it was in this 
period that Protestantism in America 
began to lose the support of the work- 
ing classes, and became identified with 
the ideology of the American middle 
classes. His analysis of this issue seems 
much too simple but certainly the early 
labor unions must have felt that the 
churches were the spokesman simply 
for the powerful and privileged 
groups. 

Fortunately, there were always cer- 
tain elements of the Church which 
maintained a contact with the dissi- 
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dent and radical elements of American 
political life. The depression of the 
70’s, the growth of a large urban 
working class, the poverty of the big 
cities and the general social unrest and 
e aflict helped to revive the radical 
Christian criticism of economic con- 
ditions and shook the dominant relig- 
ious optimism and _ self-confidence 
concerning the future of American 
society. As the thought of the radical 
groups became more clearly expressed 
it assumed the outine of the social 
gospel which was to characterize 
American Christian social teaching for 
the next fifty years. 

Dr. May’s view is that the Social 
Gospel movement was not a move- 
ment of the socially disinherited. It 
was a reform movement led by intel- 
lectual and humanitarian Christians 
from the educated and pious middle 
class church group. The social gospel 
expressed itself in three types of social 
Christianity: the conservative Chris- 
tian social reformers who wished mere- 
ly to forestall the growth of radical- 
ism and revoltion by mild reforms; 
the moderate group of Christian re- 
formers led by Gladden and others 
who favored a genuinely progressive 
change in the spirit and structure of 
society; and the radicals like Bliss and 
Heron who called for one or more 
brands of a completely Christian socie- 
ty. The thought of the last two groups 
was frequently heretical in the ex- 
treme and wildly Utopian but their 
' speaking and writing effectively chal- 
lenged the conscience of Christians 
and stirred them to examine their as- 
sumptions about the social order. 

It appears from Dr. May’s book, 
that on neither side of the debate 


between those favoring the status quo 
and those attacking the evils of 
American industrialism was there that 
profound religious spirit which helps 
to create the “distance” between ulti- 
mate truths and practical policy. Both 
the social conservatives and the social 
radicals rather easily associated Chris- 
tianity with a particular social scheme 
or system for economic order. But, 
in Reinhold Niebuhr’s terms, the rad- 
icals, being in the historical position 
to challenge the pretensions of the 
privileged, were possessed of a virtue 
and a righteousness not their own. 

Professor May strives to maintain 
a neutral position on theological issues 
but it is readily apparent that his own 
criterion for evaluating these men and 
their work is based on a liberal view 
of Christian social ethics. His stand- 
ard for judging Christian social teach- 
ing is almost solely in terms of its 
ability to oppose social inequality. 
This standard is of course an impor- 
tant element in the criterion by which 
Christians should judge social policies 
but it is not sufficient by itself. With- 
out other standards Dr. May is unable 
to analyze thoroughly the many illu- 
sions of the social gospel movement. 
He is aware of its weaknesses but he 
does not believe that these weaknesses 
were fundamentally related to its 
social theology. 

The important thing to emphasize, 
perhaps, is that seen against the back- 
ground of complacency and the illu- 
sions of the Christians who preceeded 
them, the illusions of the social gospel 
Christians are forgivable. Dr. May 
has helped us richly by his factual 
account of that background. 


Pau. R. ABRECHT 





Science and Cosmic Purpose, by Kel- 
vin Van Nuys. Harpers, N. Y., 
1949. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Kelvin Van Nuys is a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary (44), 
and this book contains the dissertation 
for which he received a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. It proves that a 
dissertation can be both interesting 
and creative. The author’s primary 
purpose is to show that since scienti- 
fic philosophy has moved from static 
(mechanistic) to dynamic (organis- 
mic) conceptions of existence, a new 
synthesis between naturalism and the- 
ism can be reached by means of a 
corresponding shift in connection 
with concepts of value. He is con- 
vinced that the reason why tradition- 
al theology never has really solved 
the problem of evil is that it starts 
by equating God with static perfec- 
tion. The question as to why God 
would create an imperfect world — 
or any world at all, for that matter — 
then becomes basically unanswerable. 
At the same time, he is also convinced 
that Christian theology incorporates 
many valid insights which can be 
conserved and illuminated by being 
placed in a new context. > 

By means of an extended discus- 
sion of Whitehead and Dewey (and 
using Bertrand Russell as a whipping- 
boy), Mr. Van Nuys seeks to show 
that what we mean by “good” is not 
an isolable end-product; instead, it 
entails the total process whereby value 
emerges, or is achieved, amidst real 
perils, obstacles, tragedies and dis- 
orders. This prompts him to accept 
the notion that God is in a sense “re- 
sponsible” for evil, because the alter- 
native would simply mean “no pro- 
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cess,” “no creativity,” “no aim.” In- 
stead of being a factor im the process, 
like Dewey’s, Wieman’s and (in cer- 
tain respects) Whitehead’s God, Mr. 
Van Nuys’ God is thus fully ‘“‘cos- 
mic,” — the ground of all reality. 
Nevertheless, his God is also “good” 
because He is engaged in the enter- 
prise of creating value in the only 
way it can be created. He is not 
limited by evil, because evil is an es- 
sential ingredient in the enterprise. 

In the latter part of the volume 
the author bolsters his thesis by a 
detailed study of the inter-relationship 
between cosmic purpose, conceived as 
a whole, and the ramifications of the 
parts involved. The upshot of the 
argument is that if we listed specifica- 
tions for what we have a right to 
expect as the consequences of divine 
purpose, when properly understood, 
the result would look very much like 
(or exactly like) the world we have 
— where men have a chance to be- 
come persons through tragedy and 
joy. Nowhere in the book does Mr. 
Van Nuys claim to be proving theism; 
he is satisfied to show that it is com- 
patible with empirical evidence and 
consistent with the kind of insight 
(going beyond empirical evidence) 
whereby we strive to appreciate 
“wholes.” 

Some of the other points he makes 
are as follows: First, he scientist, 
philosopher and theologian alike have 
no right to expect to reach knowledge 
of God so long as they concentrate on 
the “puzzle-solving” kind of thinking 
to the exclusion of the “pattern-ap- 
preciating” kind. Second, the frag- 
mentation of knowledge, as reflected 
in education, has produced a mental- 
ity which is incapable of being aware 
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of cosmic meaning. Third, “holiness” 
resides, not in some transcendent, 
static realm, but in the very existence 
of things, of men, and of the creative 
process in which we participate. 

In one form or another I have read 
all or parts of Mr. Van Nuys’ disser- 
tation several times. Since my critic- 
isms haven’t changed basically, it 
looks as though something were hold- 
ing me back from giving myself over 
whole-heartedly to “process.” They 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that he has carried through his 
task with originality, freshness and 
steady vision; but for what they are 
worth, here are my misgivings: (1) 
There is a bigger jump than the 
author seems to realize between ac- 
counting for some (even much) evil 
on his terms, and accounting for all 
of it. (2) Though he steadfastly re- 
fuses to equate God with the process- 
as-a-whole, he fails to work out the 
implications of his refusal. (3) Put 
quite anthropomorphically, Mr. Van 
Nuys’ God apparently sees why, from 
the outset, evil was needed for pro- 
cess; but it is not at all certain that 
He knows where He is going. (4) I 
can accept the idea that “holiness” is 
to be found in things; but countless 
familiar, disgusting and frightful ex- 
periences prevent me from going as 
far as the author toward seeing all 
things as holy. Here both saints and 
sentimentalists are ranged against me. 
Mr. Van Nuys is not a sentimentalist; 
and probably his best claim to being 
a saint is that he would laughingly 
repudiate the idea that he remotely 
approximates such a condition. But 
T still claim that with his ideas he 
ought to be one or the other. 

—Davip E. Roserts 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and 





Marriage, by Peter A. Bertocci. 
New York, Association Press, 1949. 
143 pp. $2.50. 


It is somewhat of a shock to dis- 
cover how many counsellors of youth 
will not recommend continence out- 
side of marriage. One young and very 
able teacher recently asked, as if the 
question had only one answer, 
whether anyone nowdays could con- 
fidently tell students that premarital 
relations are wrong or even unwise. 
It is not only youth that is confused; 
it is youth’s advisers and the parents. 
The traditional arguments for sexual 
control have failed to convince two 
generations now. New reasons, if there 
are any, are needed. More important, 
the positive place of sexuality in hu- 
man relations must be set forth so 
clearly that parents, counsellors, and 
youth can see the rationale of restraint. 

This is what Bertocci’s book ac- 
complishes, with balance and cogency. 
It shows how sexuality enriches per- 
sonal life and society just to the ex- 
tent that it is not made an end in 
itself but a symbolic expression of 
love for another. Love for another, 
in turn, finds its fullest realization in 
marriage, for in this relationship the 
values both cherish can be fostered 
most certainly. Marriage, “to be a 
most fruitful and inclusive experi- 
ence which protects and nourishes the 
values of both love and sex, must be 
put to work in building a family and 
a society” (p. 51). Seen in this light, 
sexual inhibition becomes not a useless 
negation but a creative contribution 
to the things that matter most—love, 
marriage, and home. Sex becomes the 
servant of these superior values, and 





can help realize them or destroy them 
depending on the way the drive is 
handled. Bertocci grants that there is 
a quality of enjoyment to be found 
in unrestrained sexuality. But he is 
concerned to introduce his readers to 
the qualitatively greater satisfactions 
of sex that are to be found in love 
and marriage. These values are avail- 
able only to those who learn “the 
creative art of deferring a present 
good for a future greater good—per- 
haps the foundation of their own 
character and the character of their 
marriage and home” (p. 78). 

The author does not preach. He 
does not even appeal to religious tradi- 
tions, purposely. Bertocci bases his 
reasoned philosophy of love on the 
nature of man as studied by psycho- 
logy and ethics, though without any 
technical terms taken from these fields. 
The work is free of distracting foot- 
notes and citations from the authori- 
ties. The appeal is to the facts about 
human relations and the logical con- 
clusions to be drawn from these facts. 

Youth and those who are trying to 
help them will be pleased by the direct 
answers to those sixty-four-dollar 
questions. Is there anything wrong 
with petting? If we love each other, 
why not have intercourse? Isn’t in- 
hibition unhealthy? Aren’t the sex 
standards artificial? Will premarital 
relations affect marital happiness? No 
such question is begged. Specific re- 
plies are made to each one. 

Space does not allow more than 
simple commendation of the way Ber- 
tocci brings out the ideas that petting 
complicates rather than resolves sex 
problems. That sexual expression for 
its own sake is self-defeating. That 
repression and suppression are quite 


different, and while the former is bad 
the latter is life’s necessity, whether 
one chooses love or lust, conscience or 
desire (this section is lucid). That sex 
conflicts arise from inner laws of hu- 
man nature, not merely from external 
laws of human society imposed upon 
individuals. The last chapter on the 
roots of a creative marriage is less in- 
teresting than the others, partly be- 
cause it does not deal with questions 
quite so pressing to youth and partly 
because it turns into a catalogue of 
virtues. But it is important, and one 
must at least agree that no marriage 
can last without these qualities. 
Youth and friends of youth will 
find other books about sex that do not 
expect so much of them by way of 
ideals and discipline. But they are not 
likely to put their hands on one that 
gives better reasons for self-control 
and greater hope that they may ex- 
perience the satisfactioas of that re- 
lationship without which most of us 
would feel impoverished — a creative 
family life. 
—Rosert H. Bontuius 


The Man from Nazareth. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York, Harp- 
er and Bros., 1949. 282 pp. $3.00. 


This is, I think, the finest of all the 
many books by Dr. Fosdick (UTS 
04, Professor Emeritus of Practical 
Theology). Everyone who has read his 
Guide to Understanding the Bible 
should read this book too. So should 
everyone who wants to know how a 
deeply religious attitude toward Jesus 
and a genuinely Christian appraisal 
of his teaching can be combined with 
thorough-going modern scholarship. 
They don’t “combine”: in Dr. Fos- 
dick’s view they are organically re- 
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lated. A deeper loyalty springs from 
a clearer understanding; a clearer 
understanding is the result of fearless, 
impartial, completely honest scholar- 
ship. The book is not one more “Life 
of Jesus” — which most present-day 
New Testament scholars think it now 
impossible to write, anyway — but is 
a study of the Man from Nazareth 
“as his contemporaries saw him.” 
Chapter I deals with the question of 
his historicity: Jesus was ‘‘a real man, 
not a myth.” Then in successive chap- 
ters he is viewed as the crowds saw 
him, and the Pharisees, and the self- 
complacent, the religious and moral 
outcasts, the first disciples, the mili- 
tant nationalists, and finally, liberal 
Jews “with a world-wide outlook.” 
The material in the Gospels is grouped 
under these headings, and it is remark- 
able how much of it can be included 
in this way. The attitude toward 
first-century Judaism is fair and ap- 
preciative, and is founded upon real 
acquaintance with the history and 
literature of ancient Judaism. The ex- 
egesis is accurate, though heavy re- 
liance is placed on one or two books 
that are now somewhat “dated” — 
e.g. Dr. Major’s part of The Mission 
and Message of Jesus, some of which 
was antiquated before it was publish- 
ed. Jesus’ “ethics” are not viewed as 
“interim ethics,” nor is Jesus the 
“Founder” of the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus’ aim is to reform Judaism, to 
prepare his own people for the ap- 
proaching end of the age. Although 
he thinks of himself in Messianic 
terms, he does not proclaim himself 
as Messiah, and his disciples’ faith is 
not in his Messiahship, but in him 
(p. 167). And it is the character of 
Jesus, of the man behind the message, 


that justified their faith, and explains 
the rise of Christianity. 

The book is most refreshing to the 
New Testament student; for Dr. Fos- 
dick is wholly uninfluenced by the 
current mode, according to which the 
biblical text may be twisted freely to 
support various preconceived beliefs 
(or disbeliefs), historical criticism 
completely ignored, and two hundred 
years of biblical and classical scholar- 
ship calmly tossed out the window. 
(Do not certain “existentialists” pro- 
pose now to “reshape the past”?) Dr. 
Fosdick takes seriously the business of 
exegesis, historical and literary critic- 
ism, and interpretation. The result 
is a book that will still be read, I 
trust, many years hence. 

—FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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The Forming of an American Tradi- 
tion by Leonard J. Trinterud. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1949. 
352 pp. $6.50. 

This excellent volume is one of the 
finest recent works in the field of 
American Christianity. Based upon a 
meticulous, comprehensive examina- 
tion of the original sources, including 
some heretofore ignored, the book 
stands as the definitive work on colo- 
nial Presbyterianism. Working his 
way through a maze of controversial 
materials, the author maintains a bal- 
ance and fairness that is productive of 
an accurate and a lucid account of the 
roots, controversies, and developments 
of early American Presbyterianism. 

As a result of the author’s thorough 
research a new understanding of the 
contribution and importance of the 
so-called New Side Presbyterians is 
achieved. The controversy between 
the strict subscriptionist, authoritar- 


ian Scotch-Irish and the more evangel- 


ical, moderate subscriptionist men 
coming from New England back- 
grounds and from the Tennents’ Log 
College is re-evaluated with satisfac- 
tory and somewhat surprising results. 
The real genius and growth of colo- 
nial Presbyterianism was due to and 
was found in the evangelical New 
Side of the Church and not in the 
Scotch-Irish. 

One of the finest chapters in the 
book is that on the “New Light” in 
which a penetrating analysis of the 
relation between English Puritanism, 
Federal theology, and New Light 
theology is given. It is an exceedingly 
discerning treatment of the intimate 
connections between English Puritan- 
ism and the Great Awakening within 
colonial Presbyterianism. 


This volume is one of the few 
which rank as a “must” for all stu- 
dents of colonial American Christian- 
ity, of Christian thought, and of 
Presbyterianism. It also _ contains 
much of value for those interested in 
the wider aspects of American colo- 
nial culture and politics. 


—JERALD C. BRAUER 


Education Through Stone and Glass— 
A Study of Decorative Symbolism 
in Union Theological Seminary, by 
Daniel J. Fleming. Published by 
Union Theological Seminary, 1949. 
64 pp., $1.00 postpaid. 


Dr. Fleming has put us greatly in 
his debt in this thorough study of 
every aspect of our rich heritage in 
windows, pictures, and other art 
forms throughout the Seminary build- 
ings. Here a wealth of meaning is 
discovered for us in these many sym- 
bols and is brought to us in poetic 
prose by an artist who feels deeply 
their power to portray deeper truths. 
Here are gathered memories which 
should not be forgotten as the author 
directs us to the pictures and tablets 
giving honor to many of the beloved 
leaders in Seminary history. 

This little book with its numerous 
illustrations is a guide to much that 
most of us miss, deepening our ap- 
preciation of much of which we are 
daily aware. It will be of value to 
present students who can follow the 
guide in direct observation, but it will 
be especially appreciated by alumni 
who may thus be able to recall both 
the traditions which cluster about the 
great names of the Seminary and the 
beauty of its decorative symbolism. 

—FraNnk W. HERRIOTT 














The Place of Religion in a University* 
By James A. Pike 


The Review is happy to introduce to Alumni the Reverend James A. Pike, 
].S.D., who, as Chaplain of Columbia University, is proving to be one of the 
most persuasive Christian voices on Morningside Heights. His article gives in- 
formation concerning some developments in the field of religion at Columbia. 
Alumni should realize that the relations between Union Seminary and the Uni- 
versity are much closer than they have been in many years. 


What will this babbler say? — Acts 17:18. 


a St. Paul was not invited to become a permanent member of the 
seminar which met on Mars Hill. There was not room in the Stoic or Epi- 
curean world-views for either the empirical data to which he testified nor for 
the categories of interpretation which his Gospel advanced. Yet a thousand 
years later, when once again institutions of higher learning began to take shape, 
that for which St. Paul stood had commended itself sufficiently to supply the 
basic interpretation of the universe for the new universities. Interestingly 
enough, room was made in these Christian schools for the revival of those Hell- 
enic insights which were the foundation of the Renaissance, and ultimately of 
the “Enlightenment” and of modern secularism. The camel, whose nose was 
allowed in the tent, is now in many places virtually the proprietor thereof, and 
in this (as in so many other things these days) we are back again to the First 
Century situation: those of us who hold a supernatural world-view find our- 
selves faced with the task of justifying for it an appropriate place in the aca- 
demic scene. Hence this apologia pro sua vita. And its necessity is no reflection 
on any of my hearers or readers; it is not personal hostility but conditioning by 
our very Greek age which prompts one or another to ask about a new chaplain 
of a university the question which was on the lips of the philosophers on Mars 
Hill: “What will this babbler say?” 


St. Paul is pictured as answering the question in the apse windows of this 
Chapel named in his honor. His answer had three aspects. First, presumably 
he told them some facts (they had sent for him to hear about this “new 
thing”: “Jesus and the Resurrection”). Second, he gave them a new perspec- 
tive from which to look at all facts (introduced by the words which are en- 
graved beneath the windows: “Whom ye ignorantly worship I now declare to 
you”). And third, he presented them with quite a personal challenge: “he 
hath appointed a day.” A body of data, a world-view, a personal confronta- 
tion. A branch of science, a philosophy, a way of life: these the Apostle 
offered the scholars on Mars Hill. And no less than this can be what we, his 
heirs in faith, offer to the heirs of the Areopagus. 


* Based on an inaugural sermon preached at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, on 
Sunday, October 2, 1949. 








RELIGION AS A “SUBJECT” 


First, a branch of science. By “science” we mean the study of observable 
phenomena and the organization of this phenomena through the use of hy- 
potheses. A science is autonomous—and, in terms of the curriculum, is a 
separate “subject”—-when it has its own body of data and has its own way of 
working with that data. Theology has both. Among the data of Christian 
theology, for instance, is the obvious fact of the existence, past and present, of 
the Christian Church—and the religious experience of millions which this fact 
summarizes. To say the very least, such data adequately provides a subject- 
matter for religion as much as the existence of the state does for political 
science or of society for sociology. To grasp such phenomena Christian theo- 
logy, like these other sciences, has developed categories deemed suitable to the 
subject-matter. 

Nor is this a peripheral subject, to be viewed as an option of specialists, like 
say, ornithology. It is a truism—but one of which we need constantly to be 
reminded, that the phenomena and the categories alike have played a basic 
part in the shaping of our Western culture. So much so that it is not unfair 
to say that a person in our culture who is not familiar with this “subject” 
and its literature, is not a well-educated man or woman, any more than a person 
who has not grasped the import of the Hellenic spirit, or who has not caught 
the spirit of prophetic Judaism, or in whom the word “Renaissance” rings no 
bells. This point need not be labored: it is coming to be so generally recognized 
in leading educational institutions today that autonomous departments of relig- 
ion are being developed faster than men can be trained to teach in them. Quite 
“old hat” now is the timid “reductionism” which would dispose of the aca- 
demic responsibility in this field by offering a course in, say, “The Bible as 
Literature,” or by viewing religion as a tail on the kite of philosophy. 


RELIGION AS A PHILOSOPHY 


But the grouping, often academically “convenient,” or religion with philos- 
ophy is not without some basis. And this brings me to the second function 
of religion in a university. Actually St. Paul offered a philosophy to his hearers 
—one partially in line with, and partially contradictory to, the Epicurean and 
Stoic positions which his hearers held. Philosophy, in contradiction to a science, 
has no data of its own, it deals with a way of looking at all reality, sifting and 
arranging the categories of the respective sciences and proposing a master- 
frame adequate for the great picture the world presents. No less than this St. 
Paul offers. If I may attempt a paraphrase: 

In and under all things, and yet over and above all things, is God. We can 
know something of His character by inference from the fact of man’s exis- 
tence. Since man has been evolved, with the gifts of mind and spirit, then the 
Source of all (“We too are His offspring”) must at the least possess these 
qualities, since a stream does not rise higher than its source. Thus God is not 
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to be limited to categories which are less than man—not, for example, economic 
forces, not material mechanism. Nor is even concern for man the central 
category of meaning because man’s common brotherhood rests upon the fact 
that “He hath made us of one blood.” 


Being then, at the least, a Person, God confronts us in a personal way: 
“He is not far from any one of us” and “He hath appointed a day in the which 
to judge the world in righteousness.” And we are judged by confrontation with 
One like ourselves Who has shown us the full dimension of our destiny by 
Himself rising from the dead. 

The marvel is that when one turns to that majestic summary of a Chris- 
tian philosophy for our age proposed under the title Nature, Man and God, by 
the late Archbishop Temple—a man fully cognizant of, and sympathetic to, 
the new science, the higher criticism of the Scriptures, the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis—you don’t feel that he is saying anything essentially different. Nor is St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, or Calvin, each speaking to his own age. This 
philosophy affords a roomier world-view, one with room for more of the real 
data of life than any of the Procrustean beds proposed as alternatives; one finds 
room only for matter, another only for ideas, one only for economic forces, an- 
other only for reason, another only for psychological—or maybe only gland- 
ular—functions. 


THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN WORLD-VIEW 
VIS-A-VIS OTHER PERSPECTIVES 


As to any narrower world-view than the one he summarized, St. Paul 
was quite justified in saying, ““O men of Athens, I find you too superstitious” — 
if the King James version has it correctly. But Dr. Moffatt, reassessing 
Se:oSaipoveotépouc, believes that the Apostle really said, “O men of Athens, 
I find that you are very religious.” Perhaps the division of scholars on this 
point loses sight of the fact that St. Paul may have been trying to say both 
things—and in the Greek, more subtle than English, was perhaps capable of 
doing so. Because—and I cannot underline this too boldly—the devotees of 
more restricted world-views often display a genuine religious zeal—a commit- 
ment and devotion, 2 humaneness, a selflessness and persistence which is part 
of the essence of what we mean by the word “religious.” We who have this 
larger world-view know that, though man cannot be his own savior, yet God 
must use men to save man. Often those who think there is nothing beyond 
man devote themselves more fully to his welfare than those who have even 
higher reasons for similar action. Often they do what we talk about. And 
this is not limited only to the realm of action, it applies to the realm of thought 
as well,—both constructively and critically. Constructively: A St. Augustine 
is unthinkable without Plato, a St. Thomas Aquinas without Aristotle, a Wil- 
liam Temple without Edward Caird. And critically: As my colleague, Profes- 
sor John Dillenberger, said here earlier this week (and having made bold to at- 
tempt to paraphrase St. Paul, I should not blush now to paraphrase Dr. Dil- 
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lenberger), the critical analysis of thinkers outside the Church is the best 
thing in the world for the Church, and we should be minded to listen sympa- 
thetically. The most moribund possibilities for a Christian philosophy are in 
any situation in which the Church is not forced to see itself as under judgment, 
the formulation of its message as under criticism. To see this, one need only 
ponder the fate of the scholastic periods of the Calvinist and Lutheran estab- 
lished churches, or the moral theology of the post-Tridentine period, or 18th 
century Anglicanism. The Assyrians are truly the rod of God. 

So it is good for those who would try to do something in constructive 
religious thinking to do it in that confluence of mental tides which is the 
modern university. I am sure that the scholars of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary are ever grateful for their contiguity and curricular association with 
Columbia. And so it will be with that level of communication of religious 
thought which is our more modest task. But equally—it is good for the Uni- 
versity that within its halls is heard a systematic presentation of the Judzo- 
Christian world-view from those who thoroughly believe it, just as it hears 
systematic presentations of other world-views from their devotees. 


THE PROBLEM OF “OBJECTIVITY” 


Everyone has a set of basic assumptions which he uses as categories of 
meaning and interpretation. The only difference in people on this point is that 
some people are conscious of—and explicit about—their assumptions, and other 
people are unconscious about assumptions which are nevertheless implicit in all 
they say or do. And scholars are still people. Those who acknowledge their 
presuppositions are likely to be more fair-minded than those who fail to do so. 
This point is finely recognized by my colleague, Professor Trilling, in a recent 
review of the third volume of Dr. Fairchild’s Religious Trends in English 
Poetry. After agreeing with the author’s prefatory observation that “a study 
in the history of ideas by man who has no ideas of his own would be neither 
very interesting nor very fruitful,” he goes on to say that “we must be grateful 
to the historian or the critic who lets us know just what his principle of 
relative distortion is.” 

There has long been current an illusion that when one passionately holds 
a world-view that has no room for the supernatural, one is neutral, detached, 
objective and scholarly, but when one holds the somewhat roomier world-view 
which allows for the intersection of another dimension, one is biased, doctrin- 
aire. The fact is that whether one hold the secularist or the Judxo-Christian 
world-view, one can display either spirit: one can display the spirit which rep- 
resents all that is valid in words like “‘objective,” or one can be dogmatic, nar- 
row and fanatical. Those who are loyal to the Church, if they are really con- 
fident of the soundness of the Gospel, cannot object to other views being ex- 
pressed by their devotees. But sometimes things do so fall out that an oppor- 
tunity is given on a campus for a hearing for every position except Christian- 
ity presented by an orthodox Christian. As Canon T. O. Wedel has put it: 
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We are seeing the strange emergence of one religion—secularism—turned into a compulsory 
option in our academic scene. This, clearly, is no longer academic freedom. The Christian 
faith has every right, even under the sanction of free inquiry into truth, to claim a hearing. 
Let secularism, or Mohammedanism, or Marxism, or what you will, remain an optional view of 
man and his world, taught as such in our free universities. Christians should welcome open con- 
frontation between their faith and its rivals. A university is not a Sunday School. But the 
Christian faith should have a place among the live options placed before the student inquirer. 
Academic freedom should, by definition, imply at least this. 


Now when in fact here and there there is a “‘shut-out,” then the Church 
must through its responsible leadership protest—or, more correctly (since in a 
free society any private institution is free to represent those influences it wants 
to have prevail) must describe and characterize the situation for what it is, in 
its exercise of care for its people and of its duty to society. We must not for- 
get that freedom of the pulpit is a valuable freedom too. But the situation is 
utterly different when, as here, not only is the Judxo-Christian position allowed 
to be heard from, but care has been taken to see that it is heard from. 

And we are concerned that it be heard from in quite maximum terms. To 
speak of instruction (the application of this principle to forms of worship and 
religious fellowship and counselling we will consider in a moment), in build- 
ing our new Department of Religion we are not assuming for a moment that a 
Protestant is going to teach “objectively” about Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman 
Catholicism and Calvinism alike, as though he were some sort of thinking-and- 
teaching-machine. We assume on the contrary that with all due fairness as to 
the facts, he will teach from a Protestant orientation. Therefore in projecting 
our new Department of thirty-six undergraduate courses next fall, we are 
adding to the faculty outstanding scholars of Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish persuasion, so that their respective traditions may be heard 
from at the full and “from the inside,” as well as being discussed “from the 
outside” by others. It is in this way that all together our Department hopes 
to present adequately the Judxo-Christian world-view. 

To ask that this position be at least “heard from” is of course to speak in 
quite minimum terms. In fact it is especially important that this tradition be 
heard from, because in fact only a natural-supernatural world-view is big 
enough to make sense out of the plethora of data a university takes in purview, 
the only world-view capable of giving a ground of meaning to the valid 
categories of all the disciplines, the only world-view capable of embracing a 
universe, or in terms of the thought-world, of providing a “‘universe”—there 
may truly be a “university.” 

Grounded in such a philosophy, we can without fear of compromise credit 
truth-bearers in any tradition, find place for truth wherever found. Having 
a basis for judgment, we can say yea to the world as well as nay. And it was 
not just a clever apologetic but a position perfectly consistent with Christian 
truth for St. Paul to say, “I see that you are very religious” and to credit 
their own philosophers (the quotation in fact appears in the poets Aratus and 
Cleanthes) with a well-expressed insight about the God-mian relationship: “We 
too are His offspring.” 











RELIGION AS A WAY OF LIFE 


St. Paul’s philosophy, since it transcended man, had a place for meaning 
for the individual man (the proclamation of the judgment is a proclamation 
of ultimate meaning for each individual). So, hardly had he sketched it out, 
he got a personal response. Some believed, some sneered, some said we will hear 
you further. And this brings us to the third function of religion in a univer- 
sity. 

People either disbelieve in the supernatural order, have decided to discard 
it for good, or are in the process of hearing further. But the decision to believe 
is exercised in the context of a living community. A university is such a com- 
munity. Therefore it is appropriate that a university warmly encourage group- 
ings of faculty and students whom common belief unites—or whom common 
doubts unite. There are two ways of doing this. One is the method of the 
lowest common denominator. We achieve harmony in a group by playing down 
all differences and ending up with a colorless paste. Two things result: the 
first is the loss of the rich and deep insights of the respective traditions. I 
believe Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin said not long ago that a measure of division 
is not too high a price to pay for the preservation of the richness of the several 
traditions. And second, we don’t get a neutral, common religion—we have 
another, and generally ersatz, religion, competitive to and differing from any 
of the existing institutions of religion. The resulting “ethics tinctured with 
sentiment” becomes the basis of a new campus Established Church. 

This is not the policy here at Columbia. We desire to have expressed the 
maximum flowering of each great tradition. We want to see Roman Catholics 
full-blooded Roman Catholics—anot only for their own salvation but that their 
great insights and devotion may help in the salvation, here and hereafter, of 
the rest of us. We eagerly seek to find opportunities for Jews to articulate as 
well as to hold their great Faith, and I rejoice that this year again the Friday 
evening services are to be continued in this holy building. It is for the en- 
richment of all that Episcopalians are here free to express in quite central 
churchmanship the full heritage of the Anglican tradition, so basic to the 
foundation and history of this institution. We want Lutherans to be Luth- 
erans and not just pale religionists, and I am happy to say that beginning a 
week from tomorrow we will have choral matins according to the Lutheran 
liturgy weekly in this chapel—not only to help the Lutherans (though we hope 
it will do that), but to let their glorious heritage help all of us. I am glad 
our other noon services follow the typical free-church pattern (as great an 
exercise in piety as ex tempore prayer may be to a collect-reading Episcopalian! ) 
—that all forms which have brought hope and meaning into men’s lives may 
here find a place. A similar breadth determines the choice of our preachers. 
Our religious fellowships and our counselling staffs are organized on this same 
basis. 


Anyone who thinks that all this divides our Columbia family into hostile 
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camps, should subject this fear to the empirical, laboratory test of coming to 
one of our interfaith meetings in Earl Hall, where we hear about the best in 
each tradition. The opening meeting this year swamped us; they were coming 
in the windows as well as the doors, the stairs were packed as was every inch 
of room in our lounges. The Chaplain, the Counselors and other leaders spoke, 
and stood side by side, each respected for what he is, each one’s flock learning 
from the others—to use C. S. Lewis’ phrase, “‘a veritable hotbed of charity and 
peace.” 
THE FREEDOM OF THE FREE UNIVERSITY 
TO PROMOTE RELIGION 


In this University the Chaplain has the high honor of chairing the religious 
Counselors in the Earl Hall program of study, fellowship and personal help, 
and at the same time of serving as the principal minister of its place of wor- 
ship and as the chairman of the Department of Religion. I assure you that 
the magnitude of our heritage here, my awareness of the great gifts in mind 
and spirit of my associates, and the weight of the tasks ahead combine to con- 
vict me of a sense of unworthiness to act in any of the three capacities. Yet I 
am convinced that the unity of these capacities is based on a sound philosophy 
(or for the specialist I should perhaps say—a sound epistemology). It is sound 
for this reason: Our “religious” approach—our approach in preaching, in dis- 
cussion groups and in personal counseling should in a University setting (and I 
personally believe in amy setting) preserve all the detachment and objectivity 
which is allowed by the convictions which the possession of a consciously held 
perspective implies. Equally, the open-mindedness of a classroom in religion 
does not mean that the instructor has no “starch,” has no perspective as a 
person; in fact the whole situation will be healthier if that perspective is out 
at the beginning—that it is the only way to deal fairly with students. 

And, finally, to the extent that the impact of those of us entrusted with 
the religious program cf the University, and of the voices of all instructors 
whose teaching and lives bear witness to their religious presuppositions—to the 
extent that all these are explicitly on the side of the forces of the spirit, then 
let it be said that one of the reasons we can be grateful for the existence of 
free universities in a free society is that they may freely choose what influences 
it would encourage in that society—thus truly expressing not only scholarship, 
but responsible scholarship. We have reasons to believe that the tide is turning, 
that more of our institutions of higher learning are consciously seeking to pro- 
mote among students and faculty, and in the nation, an understanding of 
and a devotion to the great religious heritage which underlies the best values 
of our free society—the free society which makes possible the very existence 
of free universities. 

Yes, thank God, such institutions are free to encourage the perpetuation 
and promotion of the best spiritual insights. But equally free is—and should 
be—the individual response thereto. Whether in spirited meetings of religious 
groups, or heart-to-heart talks in a counselor’s study, or in the classroom, or 
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in the worship, sacrament and preaching in a chapel, the same old three re- 
sponses are possible. As in St. Paul’s day, and ever—some will believe, some 
will reject (and are free to do so—but in so doing have taken a position—have 
a dogma, as surely as the believer). But I surely hope that in responding, many 
who do not yet believe will show true open-mindedness, true liberalism, and 
not reject us out of hand, but instead will echo the words spoken nineteen cen- 
turies ago by some at the Areopagus on Mars Hill: “We will hear thee again 
of this matter.” 


The Seminary as a Christian Community’ 
By Harrison S. Elliott 


L MAY SEEM a far cry from Union Theological Seminary to the Christian 
community of the first century. While we cannot and should not try to re- 
produce here a first century community, it may be of help to us today if we 
remind ourselves of the characteristics of this early Christian community as 
described in the book of Acts (2:41-45; 4:32-35). 

It is interesting to note in this account the integral inter-relationship of 
spiritual matters and human welfare, of relationship to God and to their fellow 
Christians. “The apostles’ teaching and fellowship—the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.” “They partook of food with glad and generous hearts, praising 
God and having favor with all the people.” ‘With great power the apostles 
gave their testimony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace was 
upon them all. There was not a needy person among them, for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the proceeds of what was 
sold and laid it at the disciple’s feet, and distribution was made to each as had 
need.” 

Judging by this account, there was fellowship in this first century com- 
munity in all aspects of life. “‘And all who believed were together and had all 
things in common.” The early Christians formed a community within the 
larger community. They were bound together by their common experience 
of the Christ and they found in this fellowship support for holding true to 
their faith; but their concern extended to the human welfare of every member 
of the community. It is true that their economic policy may have been adopted 
because of their belief that they were living in an ad-interim period which 
would soon end by the return of Christ in glory; but this fact does not mini- 
mize the importance which the welfare of the members of the community had 
in their thought. It is true that it was a community of human beings and had 
serious difficulties. There was the tragic incident of Ananias and Sapphira. 
There was the murmuring of the Grecian Jews against the Hebrews because 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministration. But despite these difficul- 
ties, this early Christian community stands out as a challenge to us today. 





* Based on an address delivered in James Chapel, December 8, 1949. 
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For the vitality of Christianity there is need at the present time for Chris- 
tian communities within the large community which have the spirit and the 
emphasis of this first century community. As individual Christians, and as 
churches and as institutions such as Union, we have become so involved in the 
larger life of which we are a part that we do not always have the feeling of 
the early Christians of belonging to a distinctive community within the larger 
community. Because the influence of Christianity has eliminated many of the 
more crass elements of our common life, there is always the danger that we 
shall adopt uncritically the practices around us and incorprate them in a 
Christian institution like the church or the Seminary. The vitality of the 
Christian life of the Seminary community has been somewhat proportionate to 
the degree that we have been sensitive to the Christian issues involved in our 
life together as a Seminary community. It is an accurate appraisal, I think, to 
say that the Seminary is more nearly a Christian community today than at any 
time during the more than twenty-five years I have been on the Seminary 
faculty. There are still many inadequacies and many more things to be done; 
but it may be of help toward further realization of Christian community at 
the Seminary to review some of the developments which have led to the present 
situation. As we review these developments, it is significant to note that there 
has been the same integral relationship between spiritual vitality and human 
arrangments which characterized the first century community. 

The living arrangements at the Seminary have been an important factor 
in the realization of Christian community. The first step was taken before any 
of us were connected with the Seminary, when provision was made for students 
and faculty to be housed within the quadrangle. But in my early years on the 
faculty there were inadequate social arrangements and no provision for meals 
together. Students ate at various places on the Hill, among them at the Flying 
Fame across the street, which was labelled by them the Crying Shame. And 
then the Refectory building was constructed. Those who were not in the Sem- 
inary before this building was erected cannot appreciate what its Refectory 
and Social Room have done for community at the Seminary. 

There was a considerable period, however, before the possibilities of Chris- 
tian social life at the Seminary were fully realized. Because of fear of criticism 
social dances were forbidden. Students arranged social events outside the Sem- 
inary buildings. Something happened to our community when we became free 
to develop a Christian quality of social life within the Seminary quadrangle. 
Probably for most persons who attended the Thanksgiving dance, it did not 
have the significance it did for those who could remember when so fine an event 
was not possible within our buildings. 

Something happened to the realization of Christian community when we 
revised our scholarship arrangements. When I was first at the Seminary, part 
of the scholarship money was in prize scholarships awarded on the basis of 
grades. Those with “A” grades received the largest scholarships, those with 
“B” grades the next largest, and those with “C” grades were not eligible for 
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these particular scholarships, even though they were the ones who most needed 
the time for study which this scholarship aid would make possible. These prize 
scholarships were awarded without reference to financial need so that a few 
students actually made money during their Seminary career. I regret to report 
that the depression, and not our Christian conscience, led to the abolition of the 
prize scholarships. Now our assignment of scholarships through the Student 
Aid Committee on the basis of need puts our practice in line with that of the 
early Christian community where effort was made to see that “there was not a 
needy person among them.” 


The very organization of the Seminary was for many years a hindrance to 
the realization of Christian community, even though that organization had been 
formed for the purpose of furthering the work of faculty and students. The 
President and members of the faculty had no responsibilities in connection with 
the business and household arrangements of the Seminary. These were directly 
under the Board of Directors through a business manager and staff. When Dr. 
Coffin was made President, he commenced forming faculty committees which 
worked with Board committees on matters concerning the management of the 
institution. This brought Board and faculty members into relationship with 
each other and involved the faculty in questions which affected the prudential 
arrangements within the Seminary. The result was a greater sense of communi- 
ty, again in line with the concern of the early Christian community for human 
arrangements. 


The students have during the past twenty-five years become more vitally 
a part of the Seminary community. They have accomplished this by becoming 
concerned through their student organization with various matters in the life 
of the Seminary—curriculum, employment practices, and the like. The forma- 
tion of the Student-Faculty Committee for clearing questions of common con- 
cern has added to the possibilities of community. In a recent revision of the 
constitution, responsible participation by the students in the Seminary com- 
munity is written into the purpose of the student organization. The opening 
statement of the preamble is: ““We the students of Union Theological Seminary, 
desiring to promote the best interests of this Seminary by encouraging the 
widest possible active and responsible student participation in Seminary affairs, 
and realizing always the close relationship of the students with the faculty and 
the administration in the Christian fellowship of this Seminary ...;” and there 
follows: “It is the purpose of the Student Cabinet of Union Theological Sem- 
inary to express and promote the Student’s part in the Seminary community 
life.” 

The students were responsible for the first steps which brought the main- 
tenance staff more fully within the fellowship of the Seminary. They became 
concerned about the employment conditions of the Seminary employees. Some 
around the Seminary felt the students were presumptuous in prying into such 
matters; one person called them impudent and asked why they did not rec- 
ognize that they were guests of the institution. But the business management 
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and the Directors, who had sought to maintain fair employment practices 
worthy of a Christian institution, responded to the questions of the students 
by a re-examination of employment practices. But what was equally important, 
out of this discussion came an increased awareness of the interest in the Sem- 
inary on the part of its maintenance staff and their devotion to the purposes of 
the Seminary. Steps were taken to bring them more fully into the fellowship 
of the Seminary community. While there are other things which should be 
done, an indication of what has happened was the recent farewell to Mr. Ed- 
ward Frazer, one of our most beloved and trusted employees, in which represen- 
tatives of the faculty, of the Board, and of the student body joined in doing 
him honor. The Christmas dinner and evening festivities, in which all con- 
nected with the Seminary participate, are an indication of the degree to which 
we have become an inclusive community. 

Something happened to the realization of Christian community when the 
students became concerned about the spiritual life of the Seminary. There had 
always been the regular morning chapel, but this had to quite a degree come to 
be looked upon as something provided by the faculty. Students had no part 
in its planning or conduct. Feeling the need of more intimate corporate wor- 
ship, they inaugurated a few years ago the evening Lampman Chapel services, 
led by students. These have been an important factor in the realization of 
spiritual vitality in the Seminary community. 

The Seminary community, like the early Christian community, has had its 
difficulties, but the frank facing of these difficulties has led to a greater realiza- 
tion of community. An outstanding period in my own memory was when the 
Seminary community was seriously divided and there was bad feeling. Students 
and faculty decided to arrange for a period apart to face these difficulties. We 
went to a church in West Orange without outside speakers, to talk and pray 
together about our differences. That was the first of the retreats, which have 
since become a practice of the Seminary. Out of that period apart, a reconcilia- 
tion of differences was achieved, and a greater realization of our life together 
as a community was the result. Later retreats have included recreation and a 
common meal together as well as corporate worship; but there has been some 
danger that, lacking the deep concern which led to the arrangement for this 
first retreat, they will lack also its vitality. 

The place we have succeeded the least in developing Christian community 
is in the academic work of the Seminary. The academic situation is not en- 
tirely negative, viewed from the standpoint of Christian community. But the 
Seminary is caught in and to a great degree has accepted the usual academic 
arrangements as to grades, honors, and the like. In grading, no provision is 
made for differences in native capacity, so that those who receive honors are 
being rewarded more for their native endowment, for which they are not 
responsible, than for their earnestness in their work. The principle of the par- 
able of the talents is not followed. If it were, some with “A” grades would 
receive “B” and some with “B” grades “A”. But that which is equally deroga- 
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tive of the realization of Christian community is the fact that a grading system 
inevitably puts faculty over against students instead of uniting them in a fel- 
lowship of learning. One feeble attempt was made at the Seminary to get rid of 
gtades. It broke down, partly because it was not thorough-going enough, but 
chiefly because of the desire of students for grades, because employing institu- 
tions wished to know the academic record, and because of the use of grades in 
the Universities. It is an illustration of the difficulty of developing a Christian 
community within the University world. We are one of the strongest theo- 
logical seminaries. We could take the leadership among the seminaries in breaking 
with a secular academic world and in taking steps to establish more real Chris- 
tian community in our study together. 

The vitality of the early Christian community was due in part to the 
persecutions Christians suffered. Similarly at the Seminary certain periods 
stand out because of problems the Seminary was facing through impacts from 
outside the Seminary. When I first joined the Seminary faculty, I found there 
were still evidences of the deep sense of fellowship which had developed in 
connection with the heresy trial of Dr. Briggs in the 1890’s. At that time the 
Seminary stood by its professor and risked the consequences in its own life. A 
more recent episode occurred at the time of registration for selective service. 
A number of the students were pacifists and for conscientious reasons were 
doubtful as to registration. The problem they were facing was felt by every 
one in the Seminary. The entire Seminary community became engaged in 
earnest and prayerful search as to what is Christian in relation to military 
service. There was a deepened sense of community as the students were facing 
this serious question of Christian conscience. Students came to varying Chris- 
tian convictions as to what they should do, but eight students decided that 
they could not register and went to prison for their conscientious convictions. 
Then the question arose as to the attitude of the Seminary community to this 
group of students. An indication of the support given them was the action of 
one of the students who had himself decided to register and who later entered 
the regular army. He took great care to ensure that a New York Times re- 
porter respected and reported fairly the decision of these conscientious objec- 
tors. The Seminary administration and faculty faced the recurrent question in 
Christian communities—whether or not to support their members in their 
conscientious decisions when they bring criticism upon the institution. Pres- 
sure was brought upon the Seminary to repudiate these conscientious objectors 
and to discharge them from the Seminary. It was a great day for Christian 
community when administration and faculty in a statement published in the 
press, although admitting they were not of one mind in their own convictions 
as to what was Christian under the circumstances, defended the Protestant 
principle of the right of private conscience and stood by these students. This 
principle has been one of the sources of vitality in the Christian fellowship at 
the Seminary. For example, when the publications and activities of one of the 
faculty members were under attack, the member of the faculty who most dis- 
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agreed with him was the one most insistent on his right to hold and publish and 
teach his Christian convictions. 

Christian community is never fully achieved when there is concern only 
for the life of the community itself. A Christian community must lose its life 
for the sake of the larger community, if there is to be Christian vitality. This 
has been an important factor in the realization of Christian community at 
Union. Repeatedly since I have been at the Seminary the students and faculty 
have been concerned about the wider life around them. Union Settlement was 
founded out of the concern of those connected with the Seminary. During 
most of this last quarter century, the students have been maintaining work 
outside the Seminary. First there was a modest settlement north of the Sem- 
inary, manned and supported by students. More recertly the students have 
taken the leadership in the establishment of the East Harlem parish with its 
store-front churches. In the development of a sizeable chest fund from gifts 
of students and faculty, only a small portion has been assigned to the student 
organization and the great proportion has gone to outside causes. The students 
of Union Seminary have also been concerned about the social issues of the day 
and about social action. Again the Seminary administration, faculty, and 
Board have faced the question of the attitude to be taken when enlistment in 
social action brings criticism to the Seminary. After considerable discussion a 
way was worked out by which student groups within the Seminary could 
engage in such enterprises and have the blessing of the Seminary in their en- 
deavors, even though other members of the Seminary community might dis- 
agree with their convictions. ; 

It is thus seen that Christian community has been realized at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in proportion as we have sought to make the love of God, 
manifested in Jesus Christ, permeate our life together in all aspects of the 
Seminary, in proportion as we have shared in facing our common problems, and 
in proportion as we have been concerned for what is happening outside the 
Seminary walls in the world beyond the Seminary. 
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American Thoughts About the Church 
By Franklin H. Littell 


During the time that he was lecturing at the University of Michigan 
(January 21-26, 1946) Paul Tillich declared that the foremost practical theo- 
logical problem of American Protestantism is the Doctrine of the Church. 
Sometimes we refer to “the churches” and at other times to “the Church”; 
words such as “denominations,” “connections,” “congregations,” “associations,” 
“sects” are used with varying degrees of precision. Quite evidently American 
Protestants do not know what terms to employ in various situations, and this 
points toward a more general incoherence of large importance: the lack of a 
Doctrine of the Church. American Protestantism has not yet learned to “think 
theologically” about its peculiar and strategic significance in the history of the 
faith. 

In a recent book, Theodore Wedel has struggled valiantly to recover the 
Doctrine of the Church, and the sense of its historic mission after Pentecost.} 


o> ee a9 ee 


First: The Holy Spirit is henceforth a corporate, not an individual possession. Church and 
Holy Spirit are from this point on inseparable ... Apart from this corporate community, 
there is no gift of the Holy Spirit (p. 60). 


We have here a forthright statement of the community-centeredness of the 
Christian experience, as over against the fragmentation and atomism of our 
large Protestant bodies. John Baillie has written brilliantly to define the rela- 
tion of the Church to society at large; he proposes to reconstruct a view based 
on an “open” (non-coercive) pattern of Christian civilization.” 


Such a recovered Christian civilization would clearly be of the open type which alone I am 
prepared to defend, and in it the older conscriptive idea of the Church’s authority would have 
completely given place to the idea of religious freedom ... (p. 41). 


The author expresses the conviction that, “at least in Britain and America,” 
there are residual values in the culture which may properly be called “‘Chris- 
tian.” 

The historical permeation of our society by Christian ideas and ideals is a development for 
which we must be profoundly thankful to the Lord of all history, and for the furtherance of 
which it is our duty to pray fervently, to work diligently, and to hope as bravely as we can. 
(p. 59). 

It may be true that Britain and America have some spiritual stakes in 
common, but the situations are otherwise hardly comparable. The decline of 
the authority of the Church, Dr. Baillie believes, has created 


. . + @ Situation new in the history of mankind, there being now millions of men and 
women in all our communities who profess no religious faith, take part in no religious obser- 
vance, and have connexion with no religious institution ... (p. 25) 


This is probably a true reading for Britain, where a tolerating State-Church 
has fallen in an alarming fashion from its position of former authority. Quite 
the opposite is the situation in the United States, where the Free Church 


1. The Coming Great Church (The Macmillan Co., 1945), N. Y. Ch. IL. 
2. What is Christian Civilization? (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945), N. Y. 
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principle is dominant. The Information Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches reports a 32.8% gain in membership in the years 1926-1944.° This 
represents the high tide of a mass movement into the Church of startling pro- 
portions: in 1776 about 5% of the population held membership, in 1850 — 
15.5%, in 1900 — 35.7%, and in 1926 a little more than half.* These mass 
conversions can only be compared to the great tribal movements of pagans 
joining the Church in the late Roman Empire. The prevailing religious illiteracy 
is here due to the large majority of “mew Christians,” not to any falling away 
from a former churchly dominance. 


The evidence from the last century of the expansion of the faith would 
seem to afford a high validation of the principle of voluntary religious associa- 
tion,® a type of church organization of different pattern from that which Dr. 
Baillie tries to defend. 

Protestantism is becoming more weighted on the left wing, radical phases of the movement, 


more ecumenical and less regional, more inclusive and less a sectarian division, and more varied 
and yet finding a comprehensive unity which permits and even encourages diversity. (p. 12) 


From the radical wing come a majority of the missionaries who are propagating Protestant 
Christianity in other lands. This means that the world-wide Protestantism of the decades ahead 
is probably to depart further from the Christianity of pre-Reformation days than has that of 
Western Europe and the British Isles. Presumably, the trend will be augmented as the ‘younger 
churches’ in non-Occidental countries mount in strength. (p. 14) 


In short, the greatest expansion of the faith has occurred precisely at that time 
when the individual believer in the congregation became for the first time the 
prototype and carrying power of the movement. 

On the Continent the issue has taken acute form during the struggle for 
the integrity of the Church in competition with National Socialism. Not long 
ago Pastor Martin Nieméller stated that he 


. was raised a Lutheran and did not realize that the traditional Lutheran thkology re- 
garding the state was wrong. 


He now believes that 


. the Church must exercise stronger influence on political life, as in England and the 
United States, where the Church “acts as the conscience of the State.’ 


Watching the type of religious association which has emerged in the Churches 
of the Resistance — of Holland, Norway, and also Germany — we may con- 
clude that the future of European Christianity depends to a large extent upon 
its dis-establishment from those political controls and cultural intrusions which 
have traditionally particularized, secularized and emasculated it. It must be 
corpus Christi in the full Confessional sense, but the value of the concept 
corpus Christianum may be seriously questioned. 


3. XXIV Information Service (December 15, 1945) 42. 


4. Latourette, Kenneth Scott, A History of the Expansion of Christianity: The Great 
Century (Harper & Bros., 1941), N. Y. and London. IV, 177. 


5. Latourette, Kenneth Scott, “A Historian Looks Ahead; the Future of Christianity in the 
Light of its Past.” XV Church History (March, 1946) 1:3-16. 1945 Presidential Address of the 
American Society of Church History. 


6. As reported in XXVII The Lutheran (9/26/45) 52:4. 
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Dr. Baillie recognizes that the concept of harmonistic relation between 
Church and community is one not congenial to sectarian Protestantism. Signi- 
ficantly, he turns to the precise point where radical groups took their depar- 
ture at the time of the Reformation: 


The question ultimately turns on the measure in which we believe the Church to have been 
justified in the principles governing its admissions to baptism in the various periods. 

. « it has long seemed to me that the element of truth to which too weight is given by the 
protesting movements is that contained in the Christian doctrine and practice of the baptism of 
families . . . The insight enshrined in this doctrine and practice is that the most likely way to 
bring men to an individual decision for Christ is to nurture them within a Christian com’ aunity. 
This community is in the first place the family, and hence the controversy has always revolved 
round the baptism of infants born to Christian parents. But it is necessary that something of the 
same principle should be extended also to . . . jarger social units . . . 


I believe it wrong to hold as of no account the Christianity which pervades the life of a 
community before it is confirmed in the personal decision of every individual citizen. (pp. 34-35) 


The whole matter hangs, finally, upon how deep we feel the crisis to be, and 
how imperative is the need to posit religious community in the intentional and 
mobile and disciplined sense. One of our foremost church historians has con- 
cluded after review that the temper of Germany in our period may well be 
due in part to the fact that the Left Wing was suppressed there and never 
rose again, whereas it came to fruition in England and America.* 

The theological re-orientation now imperative calls for a large work in 
editing, translating and interpreting the writings of the Continental groups 
which early championed Religious Liberty. The radicals of the Commonwealth 
period are now fairly well known, but the preceding century of religious in- 
surgency in the Dutch and German-speaking lands is little understood. Yet it 
is among the “evangelical Taufer”’® that we must look for the concept of the 
Church rounded out by such ideas and practices of voluntary religious associa- 
tion as: 

Idealization of the Early Church 

The “Fall” of the Church (in amalgamation with state and society) 

The Restitution of the True Church 

Universal application of the Great Commission 

Theology of Martyrdom 

Missionary world-view 

Recapitulation of New Testament Church life with 

Lay Elders 

Ban and spiritual discipline 

Believers’ Baptism 

Apostolic Nonresistance 

Economic Community (Gemeinschaft) 
Church Covenant and baptismal Confession 


7. Bainton, Roland H., “The Left Wing of the Reformation,” XXI The Journal of Religion 
(April, 1941) 2:124-34, 134. 


8. Friedmann, Robert, “Conception of the Anabaptists,” IX Church History (1940) 341- 
65, 362. 
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If we were to sum up their view of the Church in a single descriptive phrase, 
we might say that they had a Concept of Mobility. They said that the True 
Church was “cut loose from the world.” When we remember the testimonies 
from the missionary expansion of the Great Century, and count the evidences 
from the Churches of the Resistance, we see the highly mobile operation of 
Church life required for the triumph of the faith today. 

Our faith stands on nothing other than the command of Christ (Mat. 28, Marc. 16). For 
rote ea say to his disciples: go forth and celebrate the Mass, but go forth and preach the 
In the elaboration of a Doctrine of the Church, the Concept of Mobility has 
become of first importance. 

We are brought at this point to the foremost impediment in the re-think- 
ing of our Church-concept: the general inaccessibility of the most useful his- 
torical data. The writings in which the Anabaptists distinguished themselves 
from the state-churches, Catholic and especially Protestant, never enjoyed wide 
circulation and were frequently suppressed at an early date. The decrees which 
put to death all but two or three of the outstanding radical leaders in the 
first half-decade of the movement were also useful in the destruction of Ana- 
baptist apologetic. Even today, although a large body of source material has 
recently become available,?® the average student of history sees the radical 
groups through the eyes of the defenders of the state-church system: Luther 
and Zwingli, Justus Menius and Heinrich Bullinger.’* It seems hard to believe, 
and yet the fact is that the most important materials for understanding the 
radical reformers have lain hidden and unused by scholars for the better part 
of four centuries. When Josef Beck edited some Hutterian sources in 1883 he 
believed the most significant record of all — the Greater Chronicle — to be 
permanently lost; it was discovered only two decades ago in the colonies in 
Canada, and has seen two editions since that time.'* Pilgram Marpeck’s Ver- 


9. Hanss Schlaffer, in Beck, Josef, ed., Die Geschichts-Biicher der Wiedertaufer in Oster- 
reich-Ungarn (Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1883), Wien; XLIII Fontes Rerum Austriacarum (Hist. 
Comm. Kaiserl. Akad. der Wiss.), 2te Abth. p. 62. 

10. Standard sources are Egli, Emil, ed., Actensammlung zur Geschichte der Ziircher Re- 
formation in den Jabren 1519-1533 (J. Schabelitz, 1879), Ziirich. 2 volumes; Cramer, Samuel, 
and Pijper, F., ed., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica (Martinus Nijhoff, 1903-14), s’ Graven- 
hage. 10 volumes: in addition to Bossert, Schornbaum, Karl, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Wiedertaufer: Markgraftum Brandenburg (M. Heinsius Nachf., 1934), Leipzig; XVI:2 
Quellen und Froschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte. Also, Miller, Lydia, ed., Glaubenszeugnisse 
oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten (M. Heinsius Nachf., 1938), Leipzig; XX:1 Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zur Reformationsgeschichte. Three more volumes in this series are now to appear as a co- 
operative venture of the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte in Germany and the American 
Mennonite Historical Society. 

11. Especially Menius’ Der Widdertauffer lere vii Geheimnis/aus heiliger schrifft Widderlegt 
(Nickel Schirlentz, 1530), and Von dem Geist der Wiederteuffer (Nickel Schirlentz, 1544), 
both published in Wittenberg with Luther prefaces. Also Bullinger’s Von dem vnuerschampté 
frafel, ergerlichem verwyrren, vnnd vnwarbafftem leeren, der selbsgesandten Widertéuffern, 
vier gesprach Biicher (C. Froschouer, 1531), and Der widertéufferen ursprung/ fiirgang/ Secten- 
wasen/etc. (C. Froschouer, 1544), both published in Ziirich. 

12. Wolkan, Rudolph, ed., Greschicht-Buch der Hutterischen Briider (Carl Fromme Ges. m. 
b. H., 1923), Macleod, Alta., and Wien. Also, Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ed., Die Alteste Chronik der 
Hutterischen Briider (Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 1943), Ithaca, N. Y. See footnote 2, 
p. xxv. 
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mahnung, a basic treatise of the Swiss and South German Brethren, was found 
in recent years by John Horsch in the British Museum; another copy was 
found by Ernst Crous in the Wiirttembergische Bibliothek, but in the inter- 
vening centuries it was unknown and unused.!* Through the Verein fiir Re- 
formationsgeschichte two and a half volumes of a proposed thirteen volume set 
of Wiedertiuferakten saw light before the war; three more volumes are in 
manuscript waiting to be published, and certainly should command the con- 
cern of all American church historians.1* Some materials are apparently per- 
manently lost, and none is more to be mourned than the famous Contra totum 
post-apostolos mundum of Johannes Campanus, the basic source among the 
Anabaptists for the idea of the Fall of the Church’®. Altogether, enough is 
coming to be known to make an adequate foundation for re-interpreting the 
historical place of the Anabaptists, and coming to a new understanding of 
their view of the Church and its significance for later Christian history. 


Historians are slowly coming to see that the conflict between the party of 
the Reformers and the party of the Restitution was in essence an irreducible 
antagonism of two mutually exclusive views of the Church. The English 
translations, which have appeared occasionally in The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, need to be augmented until American pastors, young seminarians, and 
enlightened laymen are equipped to understand that the present struggle to 
strengthen the integrity and discipline of the Church has roots deep in the past. 


13. Hege, Christian, “Pilgram Marpecks Vermahnung,” in Neff, Christian, ed., Gedenk- 
schrift zum 400 Jahrigen Jubilium der Mennoniten oder Taufgesinnten 1525-1925 (Konferenz 
der Siiddeutschen Mennoniten E. V., 1925), Ludwigshafen am RH. p. 178. The great Verant- 
wortung, also vitally significant for the church view, was very recently published: Loserth, J., 
ed., Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten im 16. Jabr- 
bundert . . . Pilgram Marbecks antwortung auf Kaspar Schwenckfelds Beurteilung des Buches 
der Bundesbezeugung von 1542 (Carl Fromme Ges. m. b. H., 1929), Wien and Leipzig. 

14. Statement of the Verein’s purpose in Bossert, Gustav, ed., op. cit., pp. V-Vi. 

15. Called by Melanchthon, Wider die Lutherischen und alle Welt nach den Apostelm und 
derselben wunderbarlicke und seltzame Irrthumb (1531); see Rembert, Karl, Die ‘Wiedertaufer’ 
im Herzogtum Jiilich (R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899), Berlin. p. 207. 
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A Bibliography for Ministers ---II 


This is the second in the series of bibliographies covering Christian studies. 
Professor James Muilenberg in consultation with Professor S. L. Terrien selected 
and annotated this section. Two divisions have been included which have to 
do with New Testament as well as Old Testament study: “archaeology and 
geography,” and “apocrypha and pseudepigrapha.” Starred books are out of 
print. CLauDE V. ROEBUCK 


OLD TESTAMENT 
General Works 


Bentzen, Aage, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols., Copenhagen: C. E. 
C. Gad, 1948. On import. No other book in English gives so competent 
a treatment of Hebrew literary types and forms. Good discussion of 
canon and text. 


Bewer, J. A., The Literature of the Old Testament, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. Revised edition, 1933. The best literary history of 
the Old Testament in English. 

Buber, Martin, The Prophetic Faith, trans. by Carlyle Witton-Davies, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Displays profound insight into 
the central events and forces of Israel’s religion. 

Driver, S. R., An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 9th edition, revised, 1913. Reprinted 
1948. No other book in English gives more fully and reliably the data 
for a scientific study of the Old Testament. 


*Gray, G. B., A Critcial Introduction to the Old Testament, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. Reprinted 1929. A short work attractively 
written, combining great learning and remarkable ability in selecting the 
essential facts. 

Hyatt, J. Philip, Prophetic Religion, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. 
A careful and appreciative account of the basic characteristics and in- 
sights of prophetic religion. 

James, Fleming, Personalities of the Old Testament, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1939. Written with deep religious conviction, this book is in- 
dispensable for all ministers. 


Lods, Adolphe, Israel from Its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century 
B. C., trans. by S. H. Hooke, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Excep- 
tionally useful for its treatment of Israel’s early environment and culture. 
The religion of Israel is brilliantly read in the light of early beliefs and 
attitudes, 
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*Lods, Adolphe, The Prophets and the rise of Judaism, trans. by S. H. Hooke, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937. Discriminating in its use 
of the biblical material, its historical orientation, and its portrayal of pro- 
phetic and priestly thought. 


North, C. R., The Old Testament Interpretation of History, London: The 
Epworth Press, 1946. On import. A good discussion of the various stages 
of the biblical interpretation of history, with admirable use of the biblical 
text. 


Oesterley, W. O. E., and Robinson, T. H., A History of Israel, 2 vols., Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. The most comprehensive, detailed, and competent 
history of Israel in English. 


Oesterley, W. O. E., and Robinson, T. H., Am Introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Re- 
printed 1949. Useful, up-to-date, and graphic in its presentation of the 
material. 


Pedersen, Johannes, Israel: Its Life and Culture, 2 vols., London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926-1940. On import. A monumental work setting forth 
the dynamistic character of Hebrew psychology and anthropology. Superb 
in its understanding of the nature of Hebrew mentality and life. A book 
of permanent value. 


Pfeiffer, R. H., Introduction to the Old Testament, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. Comprehensive, detailed, and up-to-date. 


Rankin, O. S., Israel’s Wisdom Literature, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1936. 
Obtainable through Scribner’s. The best book on the subject both theo- 
logically and in its bearing on the history of religion. 


Robinson, H. W., ed. The Bible in Its Ancient and English Versions, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Eight admirable chapters by leading scholars which 
no one can afford to miss. The last chapter is on “The Bible as the Word 
of God.” 


*Robinson, H. W., Suffering, Human and Divine, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. A competent and moving theological discussion of the 
various biblical answers to the problem of suffering. Deserves a place on 


the shelf of the best books. 


Rowley, H. H., The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. An able discussion of many of the central reali- 
ties of Old Testament revelation. 


Rowley, H. H., The Relevance of Apocalyptic, London: Lutterworth Press, 
1944. 2nd edition, 1947. On import. A study of Jewish and Christian 
apocalypse from Daniel to the Revelation, with an excellent discussion of 
the enduring message of apocalyptic. 
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Scott, R. B. Y., The Relevance of the Prophets, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. A good treatment of the leading forces and elements in 
prophecy and their importance for religion today. 


Old Testament Theology 


Baab, O. J., The Theology of the Old Testament, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1949. A competent and clear exposition of the faith behind the 
words and events of Scripture. 


Burrows, Millar, An Outline of Biblical Theology, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1946. A remarkably well-ordered and comprehensive book, 
written with clarity and restraint. Abundant references to the biblical 
text. 


Fosdick, H. E., A Guide to the Understanding of the Bible, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. Discusses the ideas of God, man, right and wrong, 
suffering, fellowship with God, and immortality, with the insight, ap- 
preciation and literary charm associated with the writer. 


Minear, Paul, Eyes of Faith, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. A 
penetrating discussion of biblical mentality. No other book in English 
states the biblical way of thinking with greater insight. 


Robinson, H. W., Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. A great work by a great scholar. Indis- 
pensable. 


Snaith, N. H., The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. A valuable and penetrating discussion of the 
biblical view of God. 


Archaeology and Geography 

Albright, W. F., From the Stone Age to Christianity, Monotheism and the His- 
torical Process, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 2nd edition, 
1946. A book of encyclopedic range by America’s leading orientalist. 
Traces the development of man’s idea of God from prehistoric times to 
the time of Christ. Indispensable for all who seek to read the Old Testa- 
ment in its total historical context. 


Barton, G. A., Archaeology and the Bible, Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union, 1916. 7th edition, revised, 1937. Translation with com- 
mentary of numerous inscriptional materials in relation to the history and 
literature of the Bible. 


Burrows, Millar, What Mean These Stones?, New Haven: The American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 1941. Interpretation, evaluation, and application of 
archaeological discoveries to the study of the Old Testament. Superbly 
illustrated, clearly written, well organized, and competent in an area of 
widespread misunderstanding. 
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Finegan, Jack, Light from the Ancient Past, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. A beautiful book, both in format and in its many illustra- 
tions. The general history of the ancient Near East is set forth effectively. 
Archaeology and history illuminate each other. Extensive and vivid treat- 
ment of the relation of archaeological research to the New Testament. 


*Smith, G. A., The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1894. 26th edition, 1931, Harper and Brothers, New 
York. A work of great literary charm that illuminates countless biblical 
passages unforgettably. The book is unhappily out of print, but it is 
included here on the chance that the alert minister will keep his eyes open 
for second-hand copies. 


The Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, edited by Wright, G. E., and 
Wilson, F. V., Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945. Important 
introduction by Professor Albright, eighteen excellent maps, useful charts. 
Authoritative and up-to-date discussion in the light of recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries. No minister can afford to be without this work. 


Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

The two monumental volumes edited by R. H. Charles are standard on 
this subject, but the discussion is technical. More immediately useful are the 
individual books of the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in the Translations of Early Documents 
series. ; 


Oesterley, W. O. E., An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. One of the foremost scholars in 
the field gives the essential literary, historical, and religious background 
for an understanding of the apocrypha. 


Pfeiffer, R. H., History of New Testament Times, With an Introduction to the 
Apocrypha, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Two books in one: 
the history, literature, and religion of Judaism from 200 B.C. to A.D. 
200, and an introduction to the apocrypha. Authoritative and readable. 
Indispensable. 


Commentaries 


For a good concordance, see the comment on the New Testament biblio- 
graphy (Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, p. 15). The best 
concordance to the American Standard Version is M. C. Hazard, A Complete 
Concordance to the American Standard Version of the Bible, New York: Thom- 
as Nelson and Sons, 1922. To the suggestions for a good one-volume Bible 
commentary there should be added for the Old Testament, The Old Testament 
Commentary, edited by H. C. Alleman and E. E. Flack, Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1948. Like the other one-volume commentaries, it has a number of 
good introductory articles, one of them on “The Old’ Testament and Archaeol- 
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ogy” by W. F. Albright. The new revision of The Westminster Dictionary of 
the Bible by H. S. Gehman is full of valuable commentary. 


The following commentaries are suggested for particular books of the Old 
Testament. 


Genesis: Driver, S. R., The Book of Genesis (Westminster Commentaries), 
London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1904. 15th edition, with an 
appendix by G. R. Driver, 1948. 


*Skinner, John, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
revised edition, 1925. 
Exodus: Driver, S. R., The Book of Exodus (The Cambridge Bible) , Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1911. 


Deuteronomy: *Driver, S. R., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Deuteronomy (International Critical Commentary), New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 


Smith, G. A., The Book of Deuteronomy (The Cambridge Bible), Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1918. 


Joshua: *Cooke, G. A., The Book of Joshua (The Cambridge Bible), Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1918. 


Judges: Moore, G. F., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges (In- 
ternational Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 


I-II Samuel: Kirkpatrick, A. F., The First and Second Books of Samuel (The 
Cambridge Bible), Cambridge: The University Press, 1880. New 
edition, revised, 1930. 

I-II Kings: *Skinner, John, I-II Kings (The New-Century Bible), New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1904. 

I-II Chronicles: Curtis, E. L., and Madsen, A. A., A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Books of Chronicles (International Critical Com- 
mentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 

Job: Driver, S. R., and Gray, G. B., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Job (International Critical Commentary), 2 vols., New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 

*Peake, A. S., Job (The New-Century Bible), 2 vols., New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1905. 

Psalms: Kirkpatrick, A. F., The Book of Psalms (The Cambridge Bible), 3 

vols., Cambridge: The University Press, 1912-1930. (vol. 1, 1930). 
Leslie, Elmer, The Psalms, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 

Proverbs: Oecsterley, W. O. E., The Book of Proverbs (Westminster Com- 

mentaries), London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 2nd edition, 1929. 
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Ecclesiastes: *Barton, G. A., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ec- 
clesiastes (International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

Isaiah: Skinner, John, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah (The Cambridge Bible), 
Cambridge: The University Press, revised edition, 1915. 

Smith, G. A., The Book of Isaiah, 2 vols., New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, revised edition, n. d. 

Torrey, C. C., The Second Isaiah, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. 

Jeremiah: *Peake, A. S., Jeremiah (The New-Century Bible), 2 vols., New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1910-1912. 

Skinner, John, Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah, 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1922. Reprinted 1948. 
Ezekiel: Matthews, I. G., Ezekiel (An American Commentary on the Old 


Testament), Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1939. 


Daniel: Driver, S. R., The Book of Daniel (The Cambridge Bible) , Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1900. Reprinted 1936. 


*Montgomery, J. A., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel (International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets: 
Brown, S. L., The Book of Hosea (Westminster Commentaries) , London: 
Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1932. 


Cripps, R. S., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Amos, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 


Driver, S. R., The Minor Prophets (The New-Century Bible), 2 vols., 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1906. 


Mitchell, H. G., Smith, J. M. P., and Bewer, J. A., A Critical and Exeget- 
ical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
19:12. 


Smith, G. A., The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 2 vols., New York: 
Harper and Brothers, n. d. 


Smith, J. M. P., Ward, W. H., and Bewer, J. A., A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and 
Joel (International Critical Commentary), New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 
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The Humanism of Thomas Mann 
By John E. Burkhart 


D URING His fruitful literary career Thomas Mann has written three novels in 
which he has tried to analyze the temper of the times. His Buddenbrooks 
in 1901 showed the conflicts of culture at the turn of the century. In 1924 
he issued his much discussed The Magic Mountain which attempted to show the 
problems of one of artistic temperament at the end of a bourgeois age. Re- 
cently, the third of these books, Doctor Faustus, continues this analysis through 
the eyes of a humanist man of letters, aptly named Serenus Zeitblom, Ph.D. 
The relevance of the analysis is enhanced by the poignance of Mann’s ambig- 
uous relation to Germany and his sensitive preceptiveness as a novelist. 

Thomas Mann has described his own religious philosophy as humanistic. 
He writes, 


. - for me and my kind the religious is lodged in the human. Not that my humanism springs 
from a deification of humanity — verily there is small occasion for that! 


Mann sees enough of man to forestall any naive optimistic utopianism. He is, 
on the other hand, deeply enough immersed in the heritage of the ages to avoid 
cynicism. Among humanists, he is one of the most realistic. 

He is realistic, first, in that he recognizes that mere education or growth 
in rational powers is not redemptive. He knows, with Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
that — aided by reason — man’s 

. » » power’s increased, 

To be far beastlier than any beast. 

Not only does he recognize the “daemonic” in technological and intellectual 
advance; he also knows that reason has its limits. There are things beyond it, 
facts and realities which reason is powerless to comprehend. With profundity 
he says, “there are cases where logic is confronted by a metaphysical certainty 
higher than itself . . .” 

Second, he is conscious that all is not well with the world or with man. 
He is convinced that this is not the best of all possible worlds. There is an 
element of the daemonic in the universe. It is this which makes his recasting 
of the Faust legend credible: with reluctance the narrator in Doctor Faustus 
admits that 


...it cannot be denied... that the daemonic and irrational have a disquieting share in 
this radiant sphere. 


Finally, his humanism is realistic in seeing man as a compound of nature 
and spirit. This conception is vital to any comprehension of Mann’s thought. 
It is the clue to his concept of genius and the point at which he stands nearest 
the anthropology of Reinhold Niebuhr. What is man? — “A lofty encounter 
of nature and spirit as they mutually yearn toward each other . . .” This is 
the greatest of all antitheses; no choice can be made between the two, it cannot 
be determined which is greater. Mann avoids the fragmentary paths of idealism 
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and naturalism. His view, colored as it is by late German romanticism, gives a 
profound insight into man’s predicament. 

Mann’s humanism is also reverent. He senses fully his indebtedness to the 
amplitude of the past. He bids our spirits turn to a fairer time when values 
were thought more highly of. His is the scholar’s love on the lookout for 
mankind. How poignant are the words:' 


For our time, which seems to have fallen a helpless prey to evil and cynicism, how wel- 
come were some kindly greatness, which should know what man needs and instead of offering 
him mocking sophisms, could give him serious advice in his necessities! A “clear word” and 
a benevolent, pointing out the better course, seems powerless today; world events pass all such 
over with brutal disregard. But let us hold fast to the anti-diabolic faith, that mankind has 
after all a “keen hearing,” and that words born of one’s own striving may do it good and not 
perish from its heart. 


Also, Mann has reverent regard for the Christian faith. It is, of course, 
the homage a humanist pays. It is not the impassioned polemic of a believer; 
it is rather more like the deference of young for old in steering strange waters: 


Say what you will: Christianity, the flower of Judaism, remains one of the two pillars upon 
which Western culture rests, the other being Mediterranean antiquity. The denial of one of 
these fundamental premises of our civilization ... would mean... an inconceivable, im- 
possible diminishment of its human stature, who knows to what extent? 


He is both realistic and reverent. He knows the pangs and evils of the present 
and the greatness bequeathed by the past. His thought, therefore, serves as a 
real corrective to some of the theological tendencies of our time. 

Not the least of his contributions is his recognition of the place and pre- 
dicament of reason. He sees the danger of its opposite, irrationalism and would 
defend reason in theology. He is aware that liberalism did not do justice to the 
tragic nature of man’s situation, that the “civilized human spirit . . . cannot 
get rid of a feeling of the uncanny” (Unheimlichen) ; but he senses the danger 
of giving way to the opposite pole: 

For theology, confronted with that spirit of the philosophy of life which is irrationalism, 
is in danger, by its very nature, of becoming daemonology. 
Mann knows that in a frantic age, faith itself, divorced from the anchoring 
bonds of reason, is close to fanaticism. 

Yet, on the other hand, Mann sees the negative side of reason. He knows 
that there are realities beyond its ken. His is a plea on behalf of man, emotions, 
and values. His solution lies in the assertion that “Truth and beauty must al- 
ways be referred the one to the other.” Cold reason is as necessary as bread, 
but man cannot live by bread alone or, as Whitehead would add, still less on 
disinfectants! 

There is another phase, an almost Augustinian one, in Mann’s dealing with 
reason. He writes, 

There is not such a thing as an assumptionless science. Scientific discoveries are always 


the result of an ideal assumption: the mediaeval statement “Credo ut intelligam” is eternally 
right. 


1. Thomas Mann, Essays of Three Decades, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, p. 42. 
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In the recognition of this principle of will or bias, Mann finds himself on the 
side of Schopenhauer and Freud. In Schopenhauer he notes that the intellect is 
the creature of the will; in Freud he finds that freedom from assumptions is 
probably illusory. 


In Mann’s view there is forever the antithesis of spirit and nature, of 
critique and the creative, of logos and eros. The reconciliation of the tension 
comes, for him, in the realm of.the aesthetic. It is in the artist that he finds 
“. . . a humanity above dry reason on the one hand and idolatry of instinct 
on the other.” Whatever we may think of this reliance on the aesthetic, we 
are driven, nonetheless, to recognize the sanity of his middle course between 
barrenness and fanaticism. His words have real bearing on our situation. This 
is his first contribution to theology. 


Second, and partially as an ancillary product of Mann’s view of the ambig- 
uous place of reason, he sees the inherent failure of much of theological liberal- 
ism. It does not realize the seriousness of man’s predicament. He writes of it:? 


. . . it degrades the religious to a function of the human; the ecstatic and paradoxical 
elements so essential to the religious genius it waters down to an ethical progressivism . . . The 
scientific superiority of liberal theology, it is now said, is indeed incontestable, but its theolog- 
ical position is weak, for its moralism and humanism lack insight into the daemonic character 
of human existence. Cultured indeed it is, but shallow; of the true understanding of human 
nature and the tragic nature of life the conservative tradition has at bottom preserved far 
more... 


It is with tragic irony that Mann’s Mephistopheles says, 


I hope you do not marvel that “the Great Adversary” speaks to you of religion. Gog’s 
nails! Who else, I should like to know is to speak of it today? Surely not the liberal theologian! 


Yet, Mann discerns the danger of the opposite pole — of “‘a petrified orthodoxy 
from which not even a beggar would any longer want to accept a piece of 
bread .. .” 

The third salutary contribution which Mann makes to the theological 
scene is his emphasis on man. Almost intuitively he seems to sense the danger 
of concentration upon the trans-human aspects of reality. Indeed, God can 
be made too transcendent. In Doctor Faustus the narrator, Serenus Zeitblom, 
sees the emptiness of cosmological arguments for the existence of God. They 
have little contact with man. His words, humanistic as they are, have cogent 
and telling truth. 


What reverence and what civilizing process born of reverence can come from the picture of 
a vast impropriety like this of the exploding universe? Absolutely none. Piety, reverence, in- 
tellectual decency, religious feeling, are only possible about men and through men, and by limita- 
tion to the earthly and human. 


Further, Mann’s humanism is not an individualistic thing. The community 
is important. It defends against the daemonic, so easily present in individual- 
ism and subjectivity. It is Adrain, the protagonist of Doctor Faustus, who tells 
his friends, 


I see in the Church, even as she is today, secularized and reduced to the bourgeois, a citadel 
of order, an institution for objective disciplining, canalizing, banking-up of religious life, 


2. Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948, p. 90. 
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which without her would fall victim to subjectivist demoralization, to a chaos of divine and 
daemonic powers, to a world of fantastic uncanniness, an ocean of daemony. To separate Church 
and religion means to give up separating the religious from madness. 


In fine, Thomas Mann makes three positive and pointed contributions to 
the spheres of theological activity. He gives a clue to the answer of the prob- 
lem of the place of reason; he intimates the function, and frequent failure, of 
theology; and he suggests the necessity of an advised appreciation of the im- 
portance of man. 

There are, however, some real points at which the Christian must take 
issue with Mann. 


Thomas Mann’s philosophy, as nearly as it can be wrested from his writ- 
ings, seems ultimately aesthetic in orientation. It is in the artist that he finds 
the apogee of humanity. Such a position remains eternally uncongenial to one 
who takes Christianity seriously. Mann sees art as the redemptive force which 
frees man from the schizophrenic impact of the realities of nature and spirit. 
For, he says, there is no way of deciding whether the sons of nature or the sons 
of spirit are called “to contribute more and better to the highly cherished 
idea of a perfected humanity.” 

The Christian dare not neglect the rich impulses of the humanistic temper; 
but, if he is Christian, he must, to use Kierkegaard’s phrase, “dethrone” the 
aesthetic. He has no other alternative. In fact, the very closeness of Mann’s 
insights to those of the Christian makes his view a perilous approximation to 
Christianity. Such a view as Mann’s recognizes the contradictions of life but 
maintains them of equal validity. Hence he is driven to a despair which itself 
delights him. As long as he continues to view the contradictions, he does not 
despair ultimately. Thus his predicament has not fully come upon him in its 
full totality. Mann’s conception of spirit is not true spirit, for it remains a 
nebulous thing. It is not known in the deepest inwardness; it is empty spirit, 
spirit without God. His philosophy, deep as it is, is not deep enough. It does 
not know the depth of man’s despair and it offers too facile a means of extrica- 
tion from man’s predicament. 

Second, Mann is overly optimistic in his envisioning of those who are “the 
people of the future freed from fear and hate, and ripe for peace.” At the 
last, he is utopian; he dreams of a humanistic community (Humanistenge- 
meinde), a community without God where free men are to live in sympathy 
and kindness. The troublesome fact is that it is a little unrealistic. It reminds 
one of Schiller’s An die Freude, 

Alle Menschen werden Briider, 

Wo dein sanfter Fligel weilt. 

It just doesn’t seem to come off — man needs stronger wings than those of joy. 

Finally, Thomas Mann takes an ambiguous attitude toward Christianity. 
He is reverent toward it; however, he calls for man to give his ultimate rever- 
ence to something different, to man’s “superbiological, spiritual worth.” He 
would admit Christian truth as profound myth — thereby remaining aesthetic 
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to the last. This raises a very real problem. Would the Christian faith have 
withstood the centuries if the Christians had viewed it that way? Would it 
not have died prey to the daemonic in man’s nature? There is frank doubt 
about the consistency of Mann’s position. He sees the value of Christianity, 
though he does not accept it, and wishes that its impulse might be preserved. 
Yet, if all men embraced humanism, Christianity would die for want of true 
believers. To use a Kantian judgment, Mann’s is not an attitude which can 
be universalized. His is a healthy and needful temper; but the Christian must 
ask, is not Mann a symptom of the daemonic of our age? 

The Christian must say that the great act of faith is not faith in a future 
of humanistic benevolence and blessedness; it is man’s final recognition that he 
is not God! It is under God that we know the truth which makes us free! It is 
the Christian who can see life’s perplexities and face them without despair. 


e A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP 
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Chapters in a Life 


of Paul by JoHN KNox 


One of America’s foremost New Testament 
scholars here discerningly covers a major subject 
in Christian theology — the career of Paul the 
apostle and the nature and meaning 
of his religious experience. 

Using Paul’s letters as a primary 
source, Dr. Knox draws illuminat- 
ing conclusions as to places, dates, and events in 
Paul’s life — developing a significant new Pauline 
chronology based altogether on the Epistles. The 
Religious Book Club selection for March. $2.50 
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CHRISTIANITY 
AND SOCIETY 


by Nels F. S. Ferre 
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To his massive studies of Reason and 
Evil, Dr. Ferré now adds full discus- 
sion of Society and Faith. “I am in- 
clined to think there is more dynamite 
in this than in anything he has writ- 
ten. Unless I am mistaken, this book 
will arouse more discussion than any- 
thing he has done.” —EDGAR S$. BRIGHT- 
MAN. $3.75 












These early Christian writings, trans- 
lated and edited by an outstanding 
biblical scholar, are here presented in 
their historical settings with considera- 
tion of authorship, date, occasion, pur- 
pose. Valuable to students and Chris- 
tians who desire to know more about 
early literature of the church. $3.75 


THE APOSTOLIC 
FATHERS 


An American Translation 


by Edgar J. Goodspeed 












SIGNS OF HOPE 


In a Century of Despair 
by Elton Trueblood 


In his newest book, a dependable 
analyst of things spiritual lays a solid 
foundation for a sensible, genuinely 
Christian optimism which discovers 
heartening trends in the life of the 
church which bring hope for the last 












Jesus’ teaching concerning the King- 
dom of God and the Last Judgment. 
These matters, so central to current 
problems of biblical theology, are view- 
ed in full relationship to the problems 
of his ethical teaching. $2.50 


half of the century. $1.00 
A new and completely revised edition 
of a standard work on eschatology in ESCHATOLOGY 
general, with special attention to AND ETHICS 


IN THE TEACHING 
OF JESUS Revised Edition 
by Amos N. Wilder 











A FIRM FAITH 
FOR TODAY 


by Harold A. Bosley 


Here is a deeply thought out, his- 
torically reinforced and ably illustrat- 
ed exposition of the prime articles of 
faith for today. “First-class theolog- 
ical thinking which is desperately 
needed today, with a solid amount of 
learning held in solution, yet written 
so that the non-technical person can 
read with enjoyment. The best I know 
—” —HALFORD E. LuccocK. $3.00 
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The Seminary 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE SEMINARY 
Dear Fellow Alumnus: 


A number of our alumni have indicated some confusion in their minds 
over the relation of the forthcoming campaign for $300,000 for Auburn Hall 
to the regular Union appeal to the alumni for support from their churches and 
themselves. 

Union Seminary is wholeheartedly behind the Auburn campaign. The 
campaign will stress the total program of Union and Auburn Seminaries. We 
consider it an excellent opportunity to educate our constituency regarding the 
work and needs of Union as well as Auburn. While the immediate objective is 
the raising of $300,000 for Auburn Hall, we are hoping that a long-range 
result will be the enlistment of continuing support for either Union or Auburn 
from both churches and individuals. Since all of Auburn’s work is carried on 
in and through Union Seminary, a contribution to any Auburn project is a 
direct service to Union. 


It is our hope that the alumni will give their support to the Auburn 
campaign and will consider whether it may not offer a favorable occasion to 
enlist the interest and contributions of their churches and people. 

Faithfully yours, 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


REPORT ON THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 


The response to the appeal sent to our alumni late in November for con- 
tributions to this Fund, for the fiscal year July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, has 
been generous, and the progress made thus far toward our goal of $8000.00 is 
most gratifying and encouraging. On February first, 296 gifts amounting to 
$2713.50 had been received. Prior to the general appeal made in November, 
11 contributions amounting to $1520.00 had been sent to the Alumni Office, 
so that we now have in hand $3233.50, about 40% of the full amount which 
we hope to be able to present to the Seminary, for its current expenses, at our 
Annual Alumni Meeting on May 23, 1950. 

If we are to succeed in reaching our goal, however, we must have the 
cooperation of many more of the 3300 alumni in the United States and Canada 
who have not yet contributed. Some will be able to send only “token gifts” 
to show their loyalty to Union this year. Many can contribute more sub- 
stantially. A few can afford to give those larger amounts which we must 
secure if the full amount is to be raised. All alumni should make some response. 
Last year 632 alumni contributed $5772.37 to the Annual Alumni Fund. If 
every alumnus will make some contribution this year, large or small, we shall 
again over-subscribe the goal of $8000.00 adopted by our Alumni Association 
at its last annual meeting. 
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One of the most significant recent 
events in the Seminary was the launch- 
ing of the Auburn campaign for 
$300,000 on ‘Theological Seminary 
Sunday, January 15. The money will 
be used to build .a five-story edifice 
adjoining the Henry Sloane Coffin ad- 
ministration building at the south end 
of the Union quadrangle. It is expect- 
ed that the ground can be broken at 
Commencement time in May of this 
year. 

Mr. Weir Stewart, president of 
Marshall, Meadows and Stewart, Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y., is chairman of the 
campaign committee. He is vice- 
president of the Auburn Board of Di- 
rectors and a member of the Union 
Board. 

Founded in Auburn, N. Y., in 1818, 
Auburn Seminary became an affiliate 
institution with Union in 1939. The 
new building will not only provide a 
home for Auburn within the Union 
Quadrangle, but will also celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the associa- 
tion of the two seminaries. 

The structure will be in keeping 
with the English Collegiate Gothic 
architecture of the rest of the quad- 
rangle. The ground floor will be ex- 
cavated the width of the quadrangle 
and will house a special audio-visual 
room, radio studios and control rooms, 
record “listening” rooms, a lecture 
room for the School of Sacred Music, 
and a special classroom for instruction 
in preaching. 

The fifth floor of Auburn Hall will 
be known as the Auburn Room. This 
over-arching top floor will house spe- 
cial memorials of the Seminary, por- 
traits of the Auburn faculty of form- 
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er years and the Auburn-Union lend- 
ing library. Administrative offices, a 
large classroom, seminar rooms, and 
professors’ studies will be housed on 
the other floors. The architects are 
Collens, Wellis and Beckonert of Bos- 
ton. 

Auburn today is, as it were, a Pres- 
byterian school within an interdenom- 
inational theological university. This 
year there are 143 Presbyterian stu- 
dents, the largest single denomination 
of the 66 represented in the entire 
Union Seminary student body. 

The Auburn faculty at Union con- 
sists of four professors. They are Pro- 
fessor Walter S. Davison, who is Dean 
of Auburn; Dr. John T. McNeill, Au- 
burn Professor of Church History; 
the Rev. Charles E. Mathews, Auburn 
Associate Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy and Dean-Elect; and President 
Van Dusen. 

* * 

On February 8, the Seminary com- 
munity and guests were privileged to 
hear the inaugural address of Dr. 
Charles H. Dodd, world-renowned 
New Testament scholar. Dr. Dodd 
will be at the Seminary this semester 
as Visiting Professor of Biblical Theol- 
ogy on the Samuel F. B. Morse Lec- 
tureship Foundation. This lectureship 
was founded by the inventor of the 
telegraph in 1865. Dr. Dodd’s subject 
was “Thirty Years of New Testament 
Study.” His address will be printed in 
the next issue of the Union Reveiw. 

Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
University since 1935, Dr. Dodd re- 
tired last year. He is well known in 
America because of his many writings, 
his Shaffer lectures at Yale University 
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in 1935, the Ingersoll lectures at Har- 
vard in the same year as well as this 
year, and the Hewett lectures at 
Union in 1938. 

Dr. Samuel F. B. Morse, Professor 
of the Arts of Design in the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, found- 
ed the lectureship in memory of his 
father. He asked that the general sub- 
ject of the lectures be “The Relation 
of the Bible to any of the Sciences... 
and the Relation of the facts and 
truths contained in the Word of God 
to the principles, methods, or aims of 
any of the Sciences.” Among other 
Morse lecturers are Henry Osborn 
Taylor, James Henry Breasted and 
George Foot Moore. 

* * % 

Two new appointments, announced 
by President Van Dusen, will begin 
July 1: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, out- 
standing preacher, writer and world 
church leader, will become Associate 
Professor of Practical Theology; the 
Rev. George W. Webber, assistant 
dean of students and director of the 
Veterans Program, will be Dean of 
Students. 

Dr. Sockman’s new book on the 
Beatitudes, ““The Higher Happiness,” 
is the January selection of the Relig- 
ious Book Club. Dr. Sockman is on 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches and is president 
of the Church Peace Union. 

Mr. Webber, a graduate of the Sem- 
inary in 1948, was to have been a 
lawyer after his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1942. During the war, he 
served as gunnery officer on a destroy- 
er escort in the Atlantic and entered 
the Seminary upon his release from ac- 
tive duty in 1946. He has the distinc- 
tion of having been representative of 
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both students and faculty on Union’s 
Student-Faculty Committee. He is 
now Instructor in Church and Com- 
munity. 

* 3 * 

The appointment of Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie is professor of homilet- 
ics at the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia, 
was announced January 25 by Dr. 
Alexander C. Zabriskie, Dean. 

Since 1939, Dr. Bowie has been an 
outstanding member of Union’s facul- 
ty, having come to the Seminary from 
the rectorship of Grace Church at that 
time. His work at Union comes to a 
conclusion in June according to the 
established term of faculty tenure. 

Dr. Bowie will continue his work as 
one of the editors of the forthcoming 
12-volume commentary “The Inter- 
preter’s Bible.” Two new books by Dr. 
Bowie are scheduled for publication 
this year by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. They are I Believe in Jesus 
Christ and The Bible Story for Boys 
and Girls. More will be said of Dr. 
Bowie in a later issue. 

ce ob a 

Dates and programs for the Tutorial 
Intersession, Summer School and the 
Conference for Ministers and Religious 
Leaders have been determined. 

The Summer School runs for six 
weeks, from July 10 to August 18. As 
usual, it is divided into two three- 
week terms — July 10 to 28 and July 
31 to August 18. The Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Leaders begins 
its three-week program July 10, end- 
ing July 28. Each week is organized 
as a separate “term.” Enrollment may 
be for one or more weeks. 

For students already enrolled at the 
Seminary, the Tutorial Intersession of- 








fers further credits up to six points. 
The registration for the Intersession 
begins May 24. Classes end July 5. 

Twenty-four outstanding theolo- 
gians, ministers and teachers will con- 
duct Summer Session courses in nine 
departments. A listing follows: 

Old ,Testament—J. Philip Hyatt. 

New Testament—Henry Cadbury, 
John Knox, Burton H. Throckmorton, 
Jr. 

Church History—Don Yoder. 

Philosophy of Religion—Richard J. 
Kroner. 

Systematic Theology — John Ben- 
nett, Langdon Gilkey, Georgia Hark- 
ness. 

Christian Ethics — John Bennett, 
Vernon H. Holloway, Alexander Mil- 
ler. 

Practical Theology—Robert J. Mc- 
Cracken, Theodore O. Wedel. 

Religious Education — Harrison S. 
Elliott, Frank W. Herriott, Nevin C. 
Harner, Mary A. Tully, Alexander B. 
Ferguson, Oscar J. Rumpf, Leila An- 
derson, Seymour A. Smith. 


School of Sacred Music—Donald D. 
Kettring, Barrett Spach. 





For officers and members of college 
and university Student Christian As- 
sociations and other student religious 
organizations, the Presidents’ School 
offers ‘struction in the Philosophy of 
Religion, ‘christian Ethics and Relig- 
ious Educztion. Mr. Clarence Elliott 
is in charge. 

The schedule of lecturers for the 
Conference for Ministers and Relig- 
ious Leaders for each week is as 
follows: 


July 10-14: Dr. Daniel Blain, Nevin 
C. Harner, Robert E. Luccock, Can- 
on T. R. Milford, Hermann N. 
Morse. 


July 17-21: Auburn Week, with the 
Russell Lectures: George A. But- 
trick, Lester H. Clee, J. Philip 
Hyatt, William G. Mather, Pastor 
Dr. Martin NieméGller. 


July 24-28: Georgia Harkness, Donald 
D. Kettring, Paul S. Minear, Bishop 
Stephen C. Neill, Bertha Paulssen. 
Further information, catalogs and 

registration forms may be-secured by 

writing to the Office of Summer 

Courses, 3041 Broadway, New York 

27, New York. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Among the eight principal speakers 
at the Inter-Seminary Conference held 
at Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Ill., December 27th — January Ist, 
three were from Union Seminary: 
President Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Mr. Henry R. Luce and Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Seminary. Among the 
leaders of special interest and discus- 
sion groups were six Union alumni: 
Lyman V. Cady ’23 of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn.; Wayne K. 
Clymer ’44 and Wilber C. Harr *40 of 
the Evangelical School of Theology, 
Naperville, Ill.; James Oscar Lee 40 
of the Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ, New York City; Karl E. 
Mattson of Augustana Seminary, Rock 
Island, Ill.; and George P. Michaelides 
of Schauffler College, Cleveland, O. 
The Conference was attended by over 
five hundred theological students who 
represented eighty-eight seminaries and 
forty-two Protestant denominations, 
and was sponsored by the National 


Student Council of the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organist 
and choirmaster at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York City for 
the past forty years, was honored at a 
special service held in the church on 
November 20, 1949. Dr. Dickinson 
founded the School of Sacred Music 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
1928, and served as its director until 
his retirement in 1945. 

ce ce ce 


Among the members of the Sem- 
inary community who participated in 
the festival service celebrating the 
tercentenary of the Scottish Metrical 
Psalter, held January 29 at the Fort 
George Presbyterian Church, were 
Gordon McGillivray, Donald Mathers, 
and George Litch Knight, who plan- 
ned the festival. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin delivered the sermon. 





Mrs. Francis Brown 


Louise Reis Brown, widow of the 
late Dr. Francis Brown, President of 
Union Seminary from 1908-1916, died 
at the age of ninety-seven on Decem- 
ber 23, 1949, at Scarsdale, N. Y., 
where she had lived for several years 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
James M. Henry. Seminary alumni 
who were privileged to. know her will 
long remember with gratitude her 
kindly interest in their welfare during 
their student days, and especially her 
solicitude and constant thoughtful- 
ness during their times of illness. In 
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addition to Mrs. Henry, wife of Dr. 
James McClure Henry ’07, formerly 
president of Lignan University, Can- 
ton, China, Mrs. Brown is survived by 
Professor Julius Arthur Brown, form- 
erly dean of the American University 
in Beirut, Mrs. Otis T. Barnes, widow 
of the late Otis Tiffany Barnes °12, 
twelve grandchildren, and nineteen 
great grandchildren. The funeral ser- 
vices were conducted on December 
24th by Dr. Julius A. Bewer, Professor 
Emeritus of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages. 








1887 — James Lee Mitchell died at 
Attleboro, Mass., June 30, 1948. Or- 
dained in the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Church in 1887, he served 
churches in Cadillac, Mich. New 
Haven, Conn., and Attleboro, Mass. 


1888 — Edwin Sidney Pressey died at 
the home of his son in Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 27, 1949, at the 
age of ninety-three. For over forty 
years he was active in the ministry of 
the Congregational Church, serving 
parishes in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Spring- 
field, Vt., Elmwood, IIl., St. Paul, 
Minn., Orange, Mass., and Belmont, 
Mass. He retired in 1928 and had 
lived thereafter in Atlanta, Ga., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Columbus, O. 


1889—Charles Henry McDonald died 
December 29, 1949, at his home in 
West Alexander, Pa., where he had 
lived since his retirement in 1939. For 
fifty years he was active in the work 
of the Christian ministry, serving pas- 
torates in Alexandria, §. D., Wood- 
bridge, N. J., Buckhannon, W. Va., 
and Ashtabula, O. For twelve years he 
served as associate general director of 
men’s work in the Presbyterian Church 
and made his home in New York City. 


1890 — Henry Townsend Beatty, who 
was the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Hoboken, N. J., for 
over fifty-six years, from 1890 until 
1946, died at his home in Hoboken on 
December 9, 1949. 


1892 — Theodore Lockwood Leverett 
died in Yonkers, N. Y., on November 
30, 1949. Ordained by the Presbytery 
of Binghamton, N. Y., immediately 
after leaving the Seminary, he was en- 
gaged for nearly fifty years in home 
missionary work. He served mission 





churches in Utah and New York until 
1931, when he became pastor of the 
church in Macedonia, Ga. At the time 
of his retirement in 1940, he was pas- 
tor of the church in Woodbury, Ga. 


1896 — William Henry Bawden died 
on November 11, 1949, at the Baptist 
Home for the Aged in New York 
City. After a brief service as assistant 
librarian at Colgate University, he was 
ordained by the Baptist church and 
served as pastor of churches in that 
denomination in Port Chester, N. Y., 
New Haven, Conn., Bridgeton, N. J., 
and Perth Amboy, N. J. After re- 
tiring from the active ministry in 
1919, he lived for over twenty-five 
years at Valley Stream, N. Y. 


1897 — Conrad Bluhm, who served as 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
for over thirty-eight years, died in 
Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, 
N. J., January 2, 1950, at the age of 
eighty-two. Since his retirement from 
active service in 1934 he had lived in 
Irvington, N. J. He had served 
churches in Woodridge, N. J., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., La Junta, Col., Spokane, 
Wash., Marquette, Mich., Maplewood, 
N. J., and Beech Creek, Pa. 


— Azel Hull Fish died in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., March 31, 1949. After a 
brief business career, he studied for 
the ministry at Union Seminary and 
was ordained in 1898 by the Presby- 
tery of Nassau. He served as pastor 
of churches in Islip, N. Y., Denver, 
Col., and Nyack, N. Y. In 1920, 
after serving for two years as a volun- 
teer chaplain at Camp Merritt, N. J., 
he entered the field of education, 
teaching for four years at the Macken- 
zie School, Monroe, N. Y., serving for 
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five years as the dean of Tusculum 
College, Greenville, Tenn., and was 
later headmaster of a school in Scars- 


dale, N. Y. 


1900 — Thomas Jesse Jones, sociol- 
ogist and director emeritus of the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation, died at his 
home in New York City, after a pro- 
longed illness, on January 5, 1950. 
Born in Wales, he came to the United 
States in his youth, was educated 
at Washington and Lee University, 
Marietta College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Union Seminary. After serv- 
ing a year as the headworker at Union 
Settlement, in New York, he became 
the associate chaplain at Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, where he was ac- 
tively engaged in Negro education for 
eight years. After a few years spent 
in government service in Washington 
he entered in 1913 upon his long and 
valuable service with the Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation in New York City. He 
led in important studies of Negro 
education in America and of educa- 
tional work in Africa, making several 
extensive tours in Africa to investigate 
mission and government schools and 
colleges. In 1929 he was requested by 
the Near East Foundation to survey 
their work. For many years he was a 
member of the directing boards of 
Hampton Institute and Howard and 
Fisk universities. 

1905 — James Hamilton Lash, pastor 
emeritus of Hollywood Congregation- 
al Church, Hollywood, Cal., of which 
he had been the minister for thirty- 
one years, died at his home in Holly- 
wood, Cal., on December 17, 1949, at 
the age of seventy-seven. Ordained in 
1901 to the Baptist ministry, he had 
served as pastor of churches in Wolf 








Lake, Ind., Winnebago, Minn., Rialto 
and Pasadena, Cal., before entering 
upon his distinguished service at the 
Hollywood Congregational Church. 


1908 — Tyler Dennett, the tenth 
president of Williams College, died in 
Geneva, N. Y., on December 29, 1949, 
at the age of sixty-six. A distinguish- 
ed historian, who won the Pulitzer 
prize for his biography of John Hay 
in 1933, Dr. Dennett was graduated 
from Williams College in 1904 and 
pursued graduate studies at Union 
Theological Seminary and Johns Hop- 
kins University. He was chief of the 
division of publications of the Depart- 
ment of State from 1924 to 1929 and 
historical adviser of the State Depart- 
ment in 1929-31, when he became 
Professor of International Reltions at 
Princeton University. In 1934 he left 
Princeton to become president of Wil- 
liams, and held that office for three 
years, devoting himself since then to 
historical research and writing. In 
1910 he was ordained a minister of 
the Congregational Church and spent 
five years in pastoral work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Los Angeles, Cal., 
before entering the fields of journalism 
and education. 


1909 — Harold Hall Bradley died on 
August 25, 1949 at Pasadena, Cal. 
After spending twelve years in busi- 
ness in Newark, N. J., and New York 
City, he became a teacher at Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J., serv- 
ing on the faculty for six years. He 
was later connected with the Country 
Day School in Winchester, Mass., and 
the Westridge School in Pasadena, Cal. 


1911 — Reuben Henry Markham, for 
many years Balkan correspondent for 


the Christian Science Monitor, died in 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 
1949. Noted as a writer, lecturer, and 
author, he had been engaged for some 
months in special work for the United 
States government. Ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in 1902, he 
served under the American Missionary 
Board for ten years at Samokov, Bul- 
garia, and for three years at Sofia. He 
entered the field of journalism in 
1925, working as a staff correspondent 
in the Balkans until 1945. In recent 
years he had lived in Boston, Mass. 


1912 — Joel Babcock Hayden, for 
fifteen years the headmaster of West- 
ern Reserve Academy in Hudson, O., 
died in Middlebury, Vt. on January 
10, 1950, after an illness of three years. 
After graduation from Union Semin- 
ary, he spent a year studying in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Russia, on a fel- 
lowship granted by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. Returning 
to America in 1913, he served for four 
years as the associate pastor of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
more, Md., for six years as the pastor 
of Woodland Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland O., and for eight 
years as the minister of Fairmount 








Presbyterian Church in Cleveland. In 
1931 he accepted appointment to the 
headmastership of the Western Reserve 
Academy, where he gave distinguished 
service until 1946, when he was com- 
pelled to resign because of ill health. 
A memorial service was held in the 
Academy Chapel on January 20, 1950, 
attended by his former associates and 
students. 


1913 — William George Towart, who 
had served for over thirty-two years 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Bennington, Vt., died on December 
6, 1949, at the home of his son in 
Bennington. A native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, he was educated at Colgate 
University and Union Seminary. After 
serving as the associate superintendent 
of the New York City Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society and as pastor of Grace 
Baptist Church in New York City, he 
was called, in 1915, to the church in 
Bennington where he had a long and 
distinguished ministry. In 1949 he 
resigned the pastorate of the church in 
Bennington and accepted a call to the 
Baptist Church in Plymouth, Mass. 
For ten years he had served as the dean 
of the Vermont School of Religious 
Education. 





CLASS NOTES 


1879 
Luther Melanchthon Kumler cele- 
brated his hundredth birthday last 
August at his home in Norwalk, Ohio. 
He writes that he holds his days at 


Union Seminary among his choicest 


memories. He was honorably retired 


as pastor of the Presbyterian Church 


in Peru, O., in 1928, after fifty years 
service as a Presbyterian minister. 
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1884 
Charles A. S. Dwight recently sent 
of the Seminary a delightful paper of 
reminiscences of the early years of the 
Seminary. He is living at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 


1893 


Thornton Bancroft Penfield, Sr., was 
re-elected president of the Board of 
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Trustees of the Presbyterian Synod of 
New Jersey last November for a term 
of three years. 


1906 
Walter Byron Dickinson is now the 
technical adviser of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Founda- 
tion. He still lives in Plymouth, Ind. 


Frank Latimer Janeway resigned as 
General Presbyter of Buffalo-Niagara 
Presbytery in January, after serving 
fifteen years in that office. 


Henry Arthur Pearce completed in 
January twenty-five years service as 
the stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Morris and Orange, N. J. 


Robert Louis Simkin is co-director 
of Woolman House, an interracial, co- 
operative house for women students in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1907 


Philip Louis Schenk reports that he 
is busy and happy in his work advising 
and directing the studies of candidates 
for the clergy in his diocese. Last June 
he relinquished charge of St. James 
Church which he had served for 
twelve years. He continues to reside 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1908 
Thomas Bertram Anderson was re- 
cently appointed chaplain at Butler 
Hospital in Providence, R. I. He had 
been for twenty years the minister of 
the First Church in Litchfield, Conn. 


1911 
William Henry Perry, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., since 1935, has retired 
and will make his home in Savannah, 


N. Y. 
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1912 

Oliver Clyde Weist, who had served 
for seventeen years as the minister 
of the West Center Congregational 
Church in Bronxville, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church, Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 


1913 
Chester S. Bucher is serving as 
winter pastor of the Community 


Church at Plantation Homes, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Milton Theobald Stauffer, general 
secretary of the John Milton Society, 
recently returned from an extended 
tour in the Far East in the interest of 
the blind, visiting Japan, Korea, China, 
Siam, Burma, India, Pakistan, and 
countries in the Near East. 


i915 


Millar Burrows has been elected a 
fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Walter Dudley Cavert is the author 
of a book of daily devotions for the 
use of Boy Scouts, soon to be publish- 
ed by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye continues 
teaching philosophy at the American 
College for Girls and Robert College 
in Istanbul, Turkey, and spending his 
summers at his farm in Plainfield, 
Mass. 


1916 
Arthur Howe, who has served as 
the director of the community chest 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, N. J., 
since 1941, recently resigned this posi- 
tion and will move to Plymouth, 
N. H. 





1918 
William Campbell Kerr has written 
the adult mission study book for the 
year which bears the title “Japan 
Begins Again.” It has been published 
by the Friendship Press. 


1920 
Jerome Davis conducted an inde- 
pendent peace mission to Europe last 
summer, and will participate next 
summer in a mission to China. 


1921 

Clarence Sherman Gillett is serving 
as principal of the Orlinda Pierce 
Memorial Girls School in Matsuyama, 
Japan. 

Silas Rees has left the pastorate of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Westtown, N. Y., and is now minister 
of the Church at Bethel, N. Y. 


Shephen Willis Ryder is now the 
minister of St. Paul’s Reformed Church 
in Callicoon Center, N. Y. 


1922 


Oscar Garfield Starrett is the execu- 
tive sceretary of the Character Re- 
search Project at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. He was formerly 
the associate minister of Central 
Methodist Church, Detroit, Mich. 


1924 

Baldwin Wright Callahan resigned 
in October as minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Gardner, 
Mass., and is now secretary of mis- 
sionary education and promotion of 
the Massachusetts Congregational Con- 
ference and Missionary Society, with 
headquarters in Boston. 


Harold Parsons Marley is now direc- 
tor of community services for the 
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Community Child Guidance centers 
in Chicago, IIl. 
1928 
Alfred G. Fisk is the author of “The 
Search for Life’s Meaning,” published 
recently by Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Patrick Murphy Malin, professor of 
economics at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., was recently elected 
director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 


Walter Alfred Mueller was called 
last June to the pastorate of the 
Hollywood Congregational Church in 
Hollywood, Cal. He had been min- 
ister of education at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Los Angeles, 
Cal., for the past two years. 


1930 
William Herbert Hudnut, Jr., was 
recently elected president of the West- 
minster Foundation of New York. 


1931 

James King Morse is the pastor of 
Fewsmith Memorial Church in Belle- 
ville, N. J., which recently celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, when all 
mortgages on the property were paid, 
leaving the church free of debt. 

Elizabeth Andrews Patterson is liv- 
ing at Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
where her husband, Rev. John O. 
Patterson, is the headmaster. 


Tamotsu Utsugi is teaching at the 
Teikyo High School in Tokyo, Japan. 
For thirteen years he worked among 
the workers in the knitting mills of 
that city. 


1932 


Charles Farace has written that dur- 
ing the past four years he has been 
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teaching in the public schools of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Myron Kinney Hume, who has been 
minister for nine years of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Gowanda, 
N. Y., has recently been called to the 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland, O. 


George Farrand Taylor, who recent- 
ly retired from his professorship at 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
where he had served for fourteen 
years, is acting as Religious Educa- 
tion Associate at a parish in Green- 
ville, N. C. He continues to reside 
in Tryon, N. C. 


Clara Yoder is now a caseworker 
with the Family Service Society in 
Hartford, Conn. 


1934 
Ronald Milton Straus is now min- 
ister in charge of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant in Tuscon, 
Ariz. 
1936 
Robert Gardner Andrus was award- 
ed the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity by his alma mater, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, last Octo- 
ber. 


Roxine Beard Petzold is now living 
at Newark Valley, Tioga County, 
N. Y. 


Harry Bertrand Taylor, who was 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., for the 
past ten years, was installed as the 
minister of the Church of the Coven- 
ant in Cleveland, O., December 14, 
1949. The sermon was preached by 
William Herbert Hudnut, Jr., 30 and 
Edgar G. Prasse *46 and J. Robert 





Wills ’38 participated in the service. 

Paul Troutman Babner was recent- 
ly installed as the mniister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in East 
Hampton, N. Y. For the past nine 
years he had been the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in East 
Williamsburg, Ridgewood, N. Y. The 
sermon was preached by John Mit- 
chell Currie ’28. 


1937 
John William Hammons, who served 
as a Navy chaplain for six years, has 
been called to the pastorate of the 
North Reading Union Congregation- 
al Church in Lawrence, Mass. 


Bruce Breiling Wendt, pastor of the 
Auburn Methodist Church in Cincin- 
nati, O., since 1944, has recently been 
appointed director of the Wesley 
Foundation at Oxford, O. 


1938 
Marie Cole Colasuonno is living at 
8612 South 34th Street, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Albert Ickler recently wrote from 
his home in Bochum, Germany, ex- 
pressing the thanks of his German 
friends for the gift boxes sent by 
students at the Seminary. 


Richard Gordon Irving was installed 
as pastor of the Community Presby- 
terian Church at Long Beach, Cal., 
last May. 


Clarence Elmer Miller has been 
called to the First Lutheran Church 
in Cincinnati, O., under the sponsor- 
ship of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. 
He was formerly pastor of Holy Tri- 
nity Lutheran Church in Lebanon, 
Pa. 











1939 
John Lincoln Harmon is studying 
at the American Graduate School of 
Copenhagen University in Denmark. 
He and his family expect to return 
next summer to their home in Eden 
Mills, Vt. 


Charles Brainard Hart was appoint- 
ed minister of the First Methodist 
Church in Waterbury, Conn., last 
June. He was formerly pastor of the 
Methodist Church in Huntington, 
N. Y. 


John Austin Jardine moved from 
Auburn, Nova Scotia to Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada, where he 
will be pastor of three United church- 
es. 


Russell James Olson is a member of 
the executive board of the Ohio Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. He is pastor of the Hilltop 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, O. 


Thomas Kirkland Thompson has 
been called as minister of the new 
Protestant Church in Cranston, R. I. 
Since 1945 he had served as a secretary 
on the Missions Council of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches. 

Harold Henry Wilke is now the 
pastor of St. Paul’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church at Crystal Lake, 
Ill. 

1940 

Walter Abraham Hendricks, Jr., 
rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Green Ridge, sends word 
that the correct location of this parish 
is Green Ridge, Scranton, Pa. 


1941 


Rudolf Gottlieb Schade, assistant 
professor at Elmhurst College, Elm- 





hurst, Ill., since 1946, teaching philos- 
ophy and Greek, has been advanced to 
the rank of associate professor. 


Everitt Earl Sheldon resigned as 
minister of the Inter-Church Com- 
mittee in Brooklyn, N. Y., in Octo- 
ber, to become pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


Howard Eugene Spragg is serving 
as general director of the Puerto Rico 
Mission of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches. 


1942 

James Andrew Glyer, pastor of the 
Onondaga Valley Presbyterian Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y., for the past eight 
years, has been appointed to an execu- 
tive position with the Westminster 
Foundation of Southern California. 

Edward George Harris, rector of 
St. Mark’s P. E. Church in South- 
borough, Mass., since 1946, was re- 
cently elected chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He will enter 
upon his new duties in April. 

Kiyo Takeda has been the student 
secretary of the National YWCA of 
Japan since 1942. She is living at 
Surugadai, Kanda, Tokyo. 


1943 
Henry Stimson Harvey, M.D., who 
was studying at the Harvard Medical 
School, is now living at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 
1944 
Vicar Earle Copes is teaching organ 
and church music at Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark. 
George Wallace Fisk recently re- 
signed as assistant minister of the 
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First Central Congregational Church 
in Omaha, Neb., to become the min- 
ister of the Fairmount Community 
Church in Wichita, Kans. 


1945 

Walter Royal Jones, Jr., who was 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Barnstable, Mass., since 1945, was 
installed last November as associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., 16 and Burton 
H. Throckmorton, Jr., ’45 took part 
in the service. 


1946 

Paul Robert Abrehct is in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he is a member of 
the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, with special re- 
sponsibility for the ecumenical in- 
quiry on “Christian Action in Socie- 
7. 

Gordon James Chambers has recent- 
ly been appointed the first chaplain 
in a state mental hospital in the state 
of Kansas. He is located at the Larned 
State Hospital in Larned, Kans. 


Richard Henry is now living in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and is serving as 
minister of the Tennessee Valley Uni- 
tarian Church with branches at Knox- 
ville and Oak Ridge. 

John Harold McCombe is now as- 
sociate minister of Christ Church, 
Methodist, in New York City. 

1947 

Blanche Taylor Daniel is now living 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Va., of which her husband, Dr. R. P. 
Daniel, was recently elected president. 


Marilyn Ann Fromm is teaching at 
Plymouth, Iowa, and doing occasion- 





al preaching in the Methodist Church 
at Kensett, Iowa. 


Allan Douglas Galloway is ordain- 
ed assistant in Clune Park Parish, Port 
Glasgow, Scotland. He has just been 
approved for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Cambridge University. 


Raymond Eugene Gibson is the pas- 
tor of the New Lebanon Congrega- 
tional Church in New Lebanon, N. Y. 


Robert Galletly Davis is the min- 
ister of the First Congregational 
Church in Greene, N. Y. 


Richard Stuckey Williams began 
his new duties as the assistant minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Lockport, N. Y., last December. 


1948 
Joan Johnson Bott is working as a 
teacher under the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions at Wasatch Aca- 
demy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, about one 
hundred miles south of Salt Lake City. 


Harold James Sweitzer is the direc- 
tor of music at Park Central Presby- 
terian Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ruth Vigeland is organist at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


James Marion Winn is organist at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 


1949 
Barbara Benjamin is the director of 
religious education at the East Willis- 
ton Community Church, East Willis- 
ton, N. Y. 


Thomas Shipley Brown is teaching 
in the department of religion at Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Ind. 

































Fitzhugh Dodson, Jr., is the pastor 


Church in Oswego, Ore. 


Eugene T. Drinkard is minister of 
the Methodist Church in Covington, 
Ga. 


John F. Duffy, Jr., is assistant pro- 
fessor of social studies at Denison 
University, Granville, O. 


Rolf Espeseth is head of the music 
department at Clifton College, Clif- 
ton, Tex. 


Gertrude M. Feely is engaged in 
youth work in the Church of Christ 
of Japan and is stationed at Kobe. 


Robert Taylor Forman was recently 
ordained by the Columbus Presbytery 
at the Northminster Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, O. 


John Elliott Galloway is the direc- 
tor of religious activities at Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Annie M. Hainsworth is the chapel 
organist and an instructor in music 
at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


John Wright Harvey is the organist 
and choirmaster at the First Presby- 
terian Church in Englewood, N. J. 


Charles Roth Jaekle is now a grad- 
uate student at Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Everett Moles was recently 
appointed minister of religious educa- 
tion at the Methodist Church in 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Birger J. C. Johnson became the 
pastor of Emanuel Lutheran Church 
in Worcester, Mass., last November. 

Dale C. Keeler is teaching at the 
National College for Christian Work- 
ers in Kansas City, Mo. 
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of the Palatine Hill Presbyterian student at the University of Amster- 


Robert D. Knudsen is a graduate 


dam in Netherland. 


Lois Montgomery is teaching Bible 
at the Masters School in Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 


Delwyn R. Rayson has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the Greystone 
Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Robert Huston Reitinger was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Church last December in the 
Community Church at Green Moun- 
tain Falls, Col., of which he is now 
the pastor. 


Barbara Smith who was the director 
of religious education at Lake Street 
Presbyterian Church in Elmira, N. Y., 
has been appointed a member of the 
staff of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 


Robert W. Spike is the pastor of 
Judson Memorial Church in New 
York City. 


Francis K. Steeves has been pastor 
of the Presbyterian Churches in Was- 
saic and South Amenia, N. Y., since 
last July. He is also the chaplain at 
the Wassaic State School. 


Robert John Stone was ordained a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church 
by the Presbytery of Tulsa last No- 
vember in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Tulsa, Okla. The sermon 
was preached by John B. Thompson 
°32, dean of the chapel at Chicago 
University. 


]. Rodman Williams is college chap- 
lain and assistant professor of philos- 
ophy at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


' The Message of the Silence of the American Pulpit, by Sabapathy Kulandran. 





Boston, the Pilgram Press, 1949. 203 pp. $2.50. 


Bishop Kulandran is something quite 
out of the ordinary in bishops — a 
Congregational leader of the Church 
of South India, who has been con- 
secrated a bishop in the Anglican suc- 
cession; and he has something quite 
out of the ordinary to say about the 
American pulpit. His book is the re- 
sult of an eleven months’ visit to this 
country under the auspices of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
during which time he heard many of 
our foremost preachers and addressed 
an endless number of ministers’ con- 
ferences in some fourteen of our 
forty-eight states. His thoroughly 
evangelical Christian faith and his 
close acquaintance with the religions 
of India and the East furnish him with 
the vantage point from which he views 
the American scene with appreciation 
and discernment, offering his critical 
appraisal of both the message and the 
silence of the men who stand in our 
pulpits, then setting forth persuasive- 
ly his own profound conviction with 
regard to the distinctive content of 
the Christian gospel. 

Moving out from the background 
of Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, he sets 
such pertinent questions as these: Why 
say anything? Do not all religions say 
essentially the same thing? Is there 
anything that Christianity has to say 
that others are not saying, any task to 
which the Church is appointed that no 
one else will perform? It is precisely 
at this point, with a swift survey of 
the “factors that have produced the 
present religious situation” in Ameri- 
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ca, that he begins his examination not 
only of the subjects which seem to 
occupy most of our time as preachers, 
but of what is said about these sub- 
jects and — more significant still — 
of what is left unsaid. There is a 
tendency, he believes, “to suggest that 
nothing else matters except the attain- 
ment of a sound order and a right at- 
titude on questions of ethics,” “an un- 
fortunate attempt to invest a change- 
able human situation with the change- 
lessness that belongs to another cate- 
gory of existence.” “The Christian 
ethic,” he goes on, rests solidly on a 
“therefore.” It “follows from an 
event.” And about this the American 
pulpit has for years maintained a be- 
wildering silence! 

To anyone who bothers to ask the 
nature of that event, both the New 
Testament and the history of the 
Christian Church provide of course an 
unequivocal answer. The disciples be- 
came convinced that in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ they 
had been “‘witnesses to the climax” of 
God’s “great purpose toward the world 
since its foundation.” In Jesus of 
Nazareth He had visited and redeem- 
ed His people. On this fact alone 
“Christian ethics are based,” their very 
foundation stone that “blasphemy,” 
the claim of Jesus to forgive sins, 
which is at the heart of Christianity, 
and the availability in him of the grace 
which ever bestows what it demands. 

How then is it possible for the 
Church to be content with “exerting 
a beneficient influence,” whether on 








social or economic systems or on other 
world religions? It is concerned, pro- 
perly and inevitably concerned, with 
the immediate; it is “built upon a 
proclamation of the ultimate,” and is 
“either irreplaceable or...a pompous 
hoax.” Its message may go, as per- 
haps more often than not it has gone, 
unasked and unwanted; but to seek a 
role for itself on other terms is to 
throw away “the only reason for the 
distinctive existence of the Christian 
faith.” “If Jesus Christ is alive,.. 
the basic task ...of the Church is to 
bring men under his lordship.” With 
that it can face the world; with any- 
thing less it becomes hardly more than 
“one of many welfare institutions 
striving for human betterment.” 
There can be no manner of doubt 
that this is a book which says forceful- 
ly and pungently what needs to be 
said; says it with authority, yet says it 
with a graciousness of spirit that pre- 
vents what might otherwise be a bitter 
after-taste. There are statements, par- 
ticularly in the area of Christology, 
which perhaps need to be more care- 
fully thought out. At other points 
some further elaboration would have 
been helpful. There are silences here 
too! Some will feel, for instance, that 
in spite of the overt recognition ac- 
corded the social implications of the 
Christian gospel, there yet sounds 
through these pages the distant roll of 
thunder on the left: the threat of 
other-worldliness, of retreat toward 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. Others may suspect that such 
earnest exhortation to get back to the 
sources may prove to be quite naive in 
a world so alien to all our Christian 
categories that it can scarcely under- 





stand any more what we are talking 
about when we pronounce the word 
sin and acclaim the coming of a Savior. 
But all this may add up to nothing 
much but a desire for more! What is 
here in our hands already should be in 
the hands of every Protestant minister 
in America — and there on his desk, 
a well-thumbed copy! It is as near a 
bit of required reading as a serious 
pastor will find. Pau E. ScHERER 


“The Torch Bible Commentaries.” 
London, S.C.M. Press. The Gospel 
According to Saint Mark, by A. M. 
Hunter, 1948. 153 pp. $2.25. The 
Revelation of Saint John the Divine, 
by Ronald H. Preston and Anthony 
T. Hanson. 1949. 145 pp. $2.25. 


These are the first volumes in the 
series of “Torch Bible Commentaries” 
which the Student Christian Move- 
ment in England is putting out to 
provide “theological” commentaries 
for the “general reader.” Professor 
Hunter states in his Preface that “‘the 
day of the aridly critical commentary 
is past,” which is a “salutary change 
of emphasis.” Webster gives “barren” 
as a synonym for “arid.” If Westcott, 
Driver, Lightfoot, Bacon, Lake et al 
are “barren,” then the new Torch 
Bible Commentaries cannot even be 
described symbolically. Moreover, one 
cannot agree wholeheartedly that 
“arid” books are altogether a thing of 
the past, for such works as C. H. 
Dodd’s commentary on the Johannine 
Epistles (in the Moffatt series), and 
F, W. Beare’s commentary on I Peter, 
etc., are still being accepted by pub- 
lishers; and dull minds, though they be 
few indeed, seem still to be plodding 
along. 
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To be sure, a “theological” inter- 
pretation of the New Testament is al- 
ways welcome, if the theology is read 
primarily out of it and not only into 
it; but to be of any value as a com- 
mentary, such an interpretation must 
be based on a sound literary, historical 
and source criticism, if the last cen- 
tury of Biblical scholarship has taught 
us anything. And so if some scholars 
want to write “theological” commen- 
taries on New Testament books, they 
must depend on the research of many 
other scholars and work out their 
theological exegesis on the basis of 
this other historical data; for no man 
can rely exclusively on the results of 
his own research. But books are 
the medium through which the results 
of research are transmitted. Hence 
the “theological” exegete ought never 
to hope that “arid” commentaries are 
a thing of the past. His exegesis will 
be greatly improved if he will consult 
one or more of these dry volumes. 
They are essential, and once in a while, 
quite interesting. I cannot doubt that 
Professor Hunter himself uses them, 
as his writings reveal a considerable 
obligation to them. 

Modern scholars can write their 
“theological” commentaries — some 
of them very good — only because 
they have quickly reviewed the rich 
body of information which their pre- 
decessors spent their whole lives amas- 
sing. It is one thing to acquaint one’s 
self with the results at which a great 
scholar has arrived; it is quite another 
thing to make a similar contribution. 
It is to be hoped that the latest gen- 
eration of scholars will not only glean 
from the riches of past men’s labors, 
but will also add something from 
which their successors may also glean. 








As for Professor Hunter’s commen- 
tary itself, it is very brief but succeeds 
admirably in its task. It is written 
for the “general reader” — presum- 
ably laymen not well-acquainted with 
the details of exegesis — and to com- 
municate to such readers the general 
meaning of the many pericopes that 
make up the Gospel of St. Mark. I 
know of no book on this Gospel which 
surpasses this new commentary in the 
accomplishment of this specific pur- 
pose. It is well-written, the exegesis 
is consistent, except at one point, and 
it almost always interprets the pas- 
sages in a credible, meaningful man- 
ner. The one notable inconsistency is 
Dr. Hunter’s willingness to “ration- 
alize” the story of the Gerasene De- 
moniac (Mark 5:1-20) as he was not 
willing to do in any other case. He 
justifies his rationalization at this 
point because this was a “‘popularly- 
told story” (p. 63). But were not 
some of the other stories, some of 
them of at least an equally mirac- 
ulous nature, also “popularly-told”? 
This is, however, a minor point. 

Of greater significance is the 
author’s acceptance of all Son of Man 
passages as authentic sayings of Jesus, 
and his insistence that the title is 
always used in a supernatural sense, 
referring back to Jesus. In his sup- 
port he quotes Father Hebert. And 
one would certainly disagree with 
Professor Hunter’s assumption that 
Mark’s idea of the hidden messiahship 
is not Marcan at all but goes back to 
our Lord, Himself. Hence, where 
Mark (4:10-12) explicitly says that 
Jesus taught in parables in order that 
(dina) those outside might see but 
not perceive, etc., Hunter, not con- 
sidering this as a Marcan theory, but 





understanding the words as authentic, 
paraphrases them to read: “The para- 
bolic method must be used with the 
multitude who, (Aoi, not hina) as 
Isaiah also found, are lacking in spirit- 
ual insight” (p. 55). This, it seems to 
me, is completely unjustifiable, as it 
has not the slightest historical sup- 
port of any kind. 

The second commentary in the 
series of the Torch Bible Commen- 
taries is considerably inferior to the 
first. It attempts to use a Biblical 
book to support some pre-conceived 
theological beliefs held by the authors. 
It does not expound the meaning of 
the Apocalypse. This book is a good 
example of the potential dangers 
which hover over a set of “theolog- 
ical” commentaries. 

I shall not review the book at 
length because the thought of the 
Apocalypse is funneled through the 
theological presuppositions of the au- 
thors and emerges so distorted at times 
that it can no longer be recognized. 
To be sure, some of the individual 
sections of the commentary are very 
good but the great sweeping ideas are 
completely lost. Others are there to 
take their place, but alas, they are 
the ideas of the commentators! 

I shall mention only the climactic 
error. The authors believe that the 
doctrine of eternal life as understood 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel 
is to be identified with the “new 
earth” of the Apocalypse and in both 
books must be conceived as transcend- 
ing the categories of time and space. 
There is therefore no book in the 
New Testament in which they would 
be more unhappy than in the Book 
of the Revelation. But they are not 
easily discouraged. What must be the 





solution? Obviously the text has been 
disarranged. One must then rearrange 
the text. This the authors do, with 
no signs of squeamishness, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Description of the Millenial City: 

21:7-22:2 and 22:14-15. 

The Last Judgment: 20:11-15. 
The New Heaven and Earth; the 

Eternal City: 21:1-6 and 22:3-5. 

Epilogue: 22:6-13 and 16-21. 
This, they say, is the proper order of 
the text. All verses that would seem 
to imply temporal and spatial cate- 
gories are interpreted as describing the 
Millenial City, for the “Eternal City” 
is beyond space ard time. There is, 
however, not the slightest textual 
support for such a rearrangement, and 
indeed the meaning of the text itself 
forbids it: “the fountain of the water 
of life” in 21:6 refers to the same 
period as the “river of the water of 
life” in 22:1; it is quite erroneous to 
suppose that one refers to a Millenial 
City and one to an Eternal City. And 
the reference to the tree of life in 
22:2 would certainly not fit a mil- 
lenial city lasting for a thousand 
years, but rather an eternal city, 
where there is no death. “The Church 
as she will be when time and space 
are no more” is not considered in the 
Apocalypse. John, instead, thinks 
along the lines of his great Hebrew 
predecessors and understands the “new 
earth” as a new creation in time and 
space. 

It is to be hoped that further com- 
mentaries in the series will not follow 
the method used here in which sub- 
jectivity almost annihilates objectiv- 
ity. The two must be far more care- 
fully balanced. A theological under- 
standing of the Bible is absolutely 











necessary but such an understanding 
should be derived from and not forced 
into Scripture. Is there not a saying 
about coals being carried to New- 
castle? 

—BurTON THROCKMORTON, Jr. 


Christianity and the Modern World 
View, by H. A. Hodges, “View- 
points,” SCM Press, London, 1949. 
Distributed by Macmillan, New 
York. 76 pp. $.75. 


About two years ago the Student 
Christian Movement Press renewed a 
project which apparently had been 
side-tracked by the war, a series of 
pocket-size books called “Viewpoints,” 
which deal with “contemporary issues 
of life and thought.” Between fifteen 
and twenty of these little books have 
appeared so far; the wide range of in- 
terest they express is reflected in some 
of the titles: Broadcasting and Society, 
Astrology and Prediction, Poetry and 
Personal Responsibility, Films and Hu- 
man Values, Language and Human 
Nature. 

Among the most interesting studies 
from a theological point of view are 
Karl Jaspers’ lecture, The European 
Spirit, a somewhat diffuse but impres- 
sive survey of European culture which 
voices the hope that renewed vitality 
of the Christian tradition may help 
make the continent more than a 
museum of a way of life which has 
perished — and Philip Leon’s Body, 
Mind, and Spirit, a stimulating discus- 
sion of the nature and reality of spirit 
as “a unitary originating and organiz- 
ing power,” notable for its insistence 
on a clear distinction between mind 
and spirit. 

The best contribution to “View- 
points” up to the present time, how- 
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ever, would seem to be Christianity 
and the Modern World View, by H. 
A. Hodges. Professor Hodges, who 
teaches philosophy at the University 
of Reading and is considered one of 
the most creative Christian thinkers 
in England, describes this book as “‘an 
attempt by a Christian to stand away 
from himself and analyse his own in- 
tellectual behaviour.” He deals first 
with the scientific presuppositions 
which govern the modern world view, 
acknowledging the cleft which Chris- 
tians experience within themselves be- 
tween their religious outlook and their 
everyday outlook dictated by scientif- 
ic ideas and by living conditions in an 
industrial society. Then he examines 
the nature and function of presupposi- 
tions per se, particularly the basic ac- 
ceptance which the use of a presup- 
position involves; and he suggests that 
Christian thinking proceeds on a pre- 
supposition of its own — the Abra- 
hamic presupposition. We sets this 
theistic presupposition over against 
what he calls the metaphysical pre- 
supposition; the former includes the 
elements of personal confrontation 
and explicit communication, while the 
latter is the Abrahamic presupposition 
depersonalized. The argument moves 
to the conclusion that “the only way 
of applying the metaphysical presup- 
position satisfactorily to the facts is 
by a theory which puts personal rela- 
tionships at the heart of things” (p. 
38), and Moses emerges as more pro- 
found than Plato. 

The remainder of the book is a brief 
outline of the implications of the 
Abrahamic presupposition for the 
problem of evil, the knowledge of 
God, and redemption. It must be said 











immediately that this cursory sum- 
mary does not do justice to the pro- 
fundity and subtlety of Professor 
Hodges’ theism, which is not to be 
equated with the Personalism well 
known in this country. This little 
volume, in spite of its brevity, gives 
one a sense of comprehensiveness as 
well as conciseness, and its interpreta- 
tion of the intellectual possibilities 
open to the Christian thinker is one 
which many of us should find helpful, 
as well as hopeful. 
CorNELIus LoEw 
Christianity and Civilization, by Emil 
Brunner. Second Part: Specific Prob- 
lems. New York, Scribner, 1949. 
x, 147 pp. $2.50. 


In the first series of his Gifford 
Lectures, Emil Brunner developed the 
theme of the “culture-transcendent 
presuppositions” of culture—the basic 
personal, ethical, and metaphysical 
conceptions which influence the life 
of civilization (see review in the 
Quarterly, November, 1949). In this 
second series he turns to a wide-rang- 
ing survey and analysis of some of the 
specific activities and problems of 
civilization. The immense compass of 
the rather brief book is indicated by 
the nine problems considered: technics, 
science, tradition and renewal, educa- 
tion, work, art, wealth, social custom 
and law, and power. The treatment of 
each is very short but packed with 
stimulating and germinal ideas. As 
Brunner acknowledges, specialists in 
various fields will disagree with many 
of his specific statements; but the 
book justifies his hope that it is worth- 
while for a Christian thinker to make 
this series of excursions into far-flung 
but inescapable problems. 





In relating Christianity to cultural 
enterprises Brunner advocates a “the- 
onomous” view of all human activities. 
Art, science, technology, etc., must 
not have their autonomy disrupted by 
an imposed religion; but each achieves 
its own genuine meaning in the con- 
text of faith in God. Christianity may 
seem to devalue civilization by its 
stress on the Kingdom of God. But 
the apparent devaluation is really the 
salvation of culture. “Culture neces- 
sarily degenerates where it is made 
God. Culture-idolatry is the sure road 
to cultural decay. If culture is to be- 
come and to remain truly human, it 
must have a culture-transcending cen- 
tre” (p. 131). 

Brunner offers little direct advice or 
exhortation for the present crisis of 
civilization. He says surprisingly little 
about the problems of war and class— 
the two rocks which Toynbee finds 
shipwrecking most civilizations. But 
he has an ardent if restrained hope that 
man in his present foreboding situation 
may see the error of the secularism 
which has been distorting civilization 
and sapping its strength. The Chris- 
tian tradition has been rediscovered; 
it offers both an understanding of life 
and a directing power which enable 
all elements of human life to reach 
expression in a genuine humanity and 
civilization. If man will make the 
right decision — and no one knows 
whether he will — civilized life under 
the influence of Christianity might 
develop creatively again, and even the 
stubborn problems of international 
politics might yield to creative solu- 
tion. 

At this point comes the major dif- 
ficulty in the book. Brunner’s answer 
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tends in the direction of an idealized 
“Christendom.” Because Christianity 
has a more direct relevance to motiva- 
tion than to social structures, Brun- 
ner by-passes rather quickly sugges- 
tions for political and economic solu- 
tions to our problems, in favor of 
urging the renewal of Christian moti- 
vations. Where he does refer to social 
structures, he finds the family the 
ideal prototype of the economic and 
social structure. He is far more wor- 
ried about equalitarianism than about 
paternalism, and would rather make 
Christians out of the men of power 
than change the social order so that 
they do not have so much power. 

Brunner knows very well, and tells 
us, that there is no such thing as a 
“Christian civilization” in any strict 
sense. Therefore, on his own terms, it 
is not much help to analyze the dif- 
ficulties of modern life by saying that 
they would not have occurred in “a 
truly Christian civilization” (pp. 68, 
100). The task which Brunner avoids 
— the precarious but necessary task 
of shedding Christian illumination on 
social structures — has been the area 
of some of the most creative achieve- 
ments of recent theology. 

This criticism does not dull ap- 
preciation for the magnificience of 
Brunner’s effort or the brilliance of 
many of his ideas. RoceR L. SHINN 


The Lord’s Supper: Seven Meanings, 
by Harold E. Fey. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 117 
pp. $1.50. 


The appearance of Dr. Fey’s brief, 
simply written book about the Eu- 
charist is indicative of the current 
revival of interest in the meaning of 
historic Christian worship. As a con- 





tribution to this enterprise this volume 
should be warmly welcomed. The 
author speaks the language of the 
typical American Protestant and is 
himself a member of a denomination 
(Disciples) which is unique among 
Protestant bodies in having uniform- 
ly recovered the weekly observance 
of the Lord’s Supper at the central 
Sunday service. Readers approaching 
the book from the standpoints of var- 
ious interpretations of the Gospel will 
find points to criticize on the theo- 
logical level, but the average Prot- 
estant (ministers as well as laymen) 
will discover here a new richness of 
meaning in the Eucharist. 

As the subtitle indicates, the sub- 
ject is developed in terms of “seven 
meanings.” A chapter elaborates each 
of them — memorial, thanksgiving, 
covenant, affirmation, spiritual 
strength, atonement, and immortal- 
ity. There is an excellent stress on 
the corporate nature of the Eucharist. 
Preceding each chapter are well- 
chosen passages of Scripture and quo- 
tations representing Christian writers 
from St. Ignatius to Evelyn Underhill 
and others of the present day. One 
chapter — the most polemical in the 
book — deals with the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and its history, at- 
tributing its development to priestly 
lust for power. 

Members of churches with strong 
sacramental traditions will feel that 
Dr. Fey’s largely Zwinglian interpre- 
tation does not do full justice to the 
way in which the material elements 
of the Eucharist become the bearer 
of the divine in accordance with 
the principle of the Incarnation. 
Throughout he is critical of what he 


Books for Today’s Needs 








By RALPH W. SOCKMAN. An 
invitation to true happiness — 
timely, challenging messages 
that show how the Beatitudes 
of Jesus can lead to life at its 
best. Here is a revealing, il- 
luminating discussion of the 
message of the Beatitudes for 
our day — a guide to attaining 
Christian happiness, new incentive 
and power for proclaiming it to 
others. $2 


WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BON- 
NEL. Here is the key to a positive 
answer to life’s basic question — in- 
spiring guidance in using God’s 
rich resources to build stronger, 
steadier lives. 

Twenty-four challenging chap- 
ters lead to deeper, firmer faith — 
from doubt and despair into spirit- 
ual security and peace. Reassuring, 
personal messages for all who want 
their lives to have meaning, pur- 
pose, and direction. $2 
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PREACHING THE 
MIRACLES OF JESUS 


By HILLYER H. STRATON. 
Sound, discerning studies of each of 
the Gospel miracles, bringing forth 
their rich, plentiful sermon ideas 
and pointing to their meaning for 
men today. $2.50 


PERSONALITIES IN 
SOCIAL REFORM 


By G. BROMLEY CXNAM. Vivid 
accounts of six pioneering thinkers 
—Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, David Lilienthal, 
Gandhi, and Albert Schweitzer — 
and their efforts to release the 
fruits of the gospel, brotherhood 
and justice, among men. $2 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 
A comprehensive, practical guide 
to local church leadership — speci- 
fic suggestions on keeping records, 
working with committees, 
training ushers, organizing 
evangelistic programs, and 
the hundreds of other tasks 
every minister faces daily. 


$3 
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calls ‘‘materialist” doctrines of the 
sacrament. This reviewer particular- 
ly regrets the omission of reference to 
the forms through which the Lord’s 
Supper is and has been celebrated. The 
author speaks of the “drama” of the 
Eucharist but fails to show how this 
symbolic activity moves and how the 
worshipper (in non-liturgical as well 
as liturgical services) can participate 
in the total sweep of the power-filled 
dramatic action through which the 
Church’s life in worship has always 
been most profoundly embodied. 
—ARNOLD W. HEARN 
These Also Believe, by Charles S. Bra- 
den. New York, MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 491 pp. $6.00. 


The Small Sects in America, by Elmer 
T. Clark. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Revised edition, 
1949. 256 pp. $3.00. 


The scholarly world has felt for 
several years the need of a sane treat- 
ment of the rapidly-growing and in- 
creasingly-influential minority _ reli- 
gious groups in this country. Marcus 
Bach’s They Have Found a Faith, 
while authentic and_ entertaining, 
scarcely pricked the surface of the 
vast amount of information available 
on these typically American sects. 
Then only a matter of weeks apart, 
two such books appear from the pens 
of reliable American students of the 
smaller denominations. 

Elmer T. Clark is already well 
known in this field for the original 
edition of his book which has now 
been rewritten and enlarged. He ap- 
proaches the subject by dividing the 
smaller sects into five groups—advent- 
ists, subjectivists, pentecostal sects, 


communist groups, and legalistic or 








objectivist groups. One finds here not 
only the most rabidly non-conformist 
bodies, but such minor traditional 
bodies as the Quakers, Wesleyan and 
Free Methodists, the Reformed Presby- 
terians, and “Hard-Shell” Baptists. 
The material is largely factual rather 
than analytical. 

Dr. Braden, the professor of the 
History and Literature of Religions at 
Northwestern University, has turned 
his talents from the field of world- 
wide religions, in which he is already 
widely recognized, to a study of thir- 
teen cults and minority groups, all of 
which have had their birth on Ameri- 
can soil, He discusses the following 
sects: the Father Divine Movement, 
Psychiana, New Thought, Unity, 
Christian Science, Theosophy, the “I 
Am” Movement, Liberal Catholicism, 
Spiritualism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, An- 
glo-Israel, the Oxford Group, and 
Mormonism. In a helpful appendix, 
he briefly considers an additional group 
of small religious groups. Dr. Braden 
gives greater attention to analysis than 
Dr. Clark, but in so doing sometimes 
becomes pedantic and allows his “lib- 
eral” bias to show through. 

—GeorcE E. STAPLES 


Some New Editions and Translations 

The Pantheon Press offers us three 
useful translations. The first is of the 
fourteenth century classic, Theologia 
Germanica ($2.50), in an attractive 
edition by Willard R. Trask. He has 
thoroughly revised Susanna Wink- 
worth’s translation, modernizing it 
and correcting it on the basis of Jo- 
seph Bernhart’s text. He has also in- 
cluded the latter’s introduction and 
notes, which afford the reader some 
genuine helps on medieval mysticism. 








RELIGION AND THE 
INTELLECTUALS 


ARE AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS 
TURNING TOWARD RELIGION? 


CAN SOCIETY SURVIVE 
WITHOUT RELIGION? 


WILL THE MID-CENTURY YEARS 
GO DOWN IN HISTORY AS THE 
YEARS OF CONVERSION 

AND RETURN? 


Here is a cultural issue that demands 
a more rigorous discussion than is af- 
forded in the popular press. It will 
be the subject of a Symposium in the 
February, March and April issues of 
Partisan Review, America’s leading 
literary monthly. 

Among the contributors will be W. H. 
Auden, John Dewey, Robert Graves, 
Arthur Koestler, Jacques Maritain, I. 
A. Richards, Paul Tillich, and 25 lead- 
ing writers, philosophers and theo- 
logians. 

You will want to read and refer ‘to 
this symposium which is bound to be- 
come one of the important intellectual 
documents of the time. 
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Jacob Burckhardt’s The Age of 
Constantine ($4.50) appears in Eng- 
lish for the first time. It is well 
rendered by Moses Hadas, who has ap- 
pended a note on Burckhardt’s sources, 
a list of emperors and a useful index. 
In many details Burckhardt’s work 
may have been superseded, but in its 
power of imagination and his histori- 
cal grasp it remains a classic. 

Emile Male’s four volumes, L’Art 
religieux du XIle au XIlle Siécle, com- 
prise a critical history of French art 
from the twelfth century to the 
period following the Council of Trent. 
It is a monumental achievement, grac- 
ed with the lucidity of French scholar- 
ship. The essence of these four 
volumes now appears in a brief Eng- 
lish edition, Religious Art ($4.50). 
M. Male has selected the most impor- 
tant passages from his work, and these 
together with fifty black-and-white 
illustrations present the reader with a 
vivid and incisive survey of seven 
centuries of French religious art. 

The Newman Press continues its 
series of “Ancient Christian Writers” 
with two volumes of Arnobius of 
Sicca’s The Case Against the Pagans 
($6.75), translated and annotated by 
Dr. George E. McCracken. The high 
level of this series is notable, and Dr. 
McCracken has successfully maintain- 
ed it. He has, indeed, rescued Arno- 
bius from what he rightly calls “un- 
deserved neglect.” Dr. McCracken’s 
translation reads quite well and he has 
been tireless in explaining the many 
obscurities in the text. Praiseworthy, 
too, is the bibliography. It is 
gratifying to note how much has been 
written on the subject, for Arnobius 
is not unimportant. His style, to be 
sure, is uneven and prolix, and his 











theology at points definitely heretical. 
But that he writes as a layman and 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
pagan cults is not without signifi- 
cance for early Christian history. 
Basil Blackwell of Oxford has pub- 
lished a useful work on Abelard’s 
Christian Theology ($2.25), by J. 
Ramsay McCallum. Macmillan is 
handling American sales of this book, 
which follows McCallum’s work on 
Abelard’s Ethics. An introduction to 
the Theologia Christiania is provided, 
while the main body of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of its contents 
by way of translations of the more 
important passages. A comparison of 
the present work with Sic et Non con- 
cludes the book. The significance of 
Abelard’s tractate lies in the fact that 
it is really a “philosophical theology” 
— an attempt, that is, to show that 
philosophy and theology coincide, and 
that Christian faith is implicit in the 
human mind. The reason that some 
reject Christianity is due to this: “an 
explanation by the logic of their own 
experience is not presented to them.” 
Finally, Harper and Brothers has 
just published an edition of F. Augus- 
tine Baker’s Sancta Sophia, here en- 
: titled Holy Wisdom ($5.00). This 
large compilation (running to 667 
pages) of Fr. Baker’s extensive devo- 
tional writings was originally made 
by Serenus Cressy; it was edited in 
1876 by Abbot Sweeney. It is a good 
example of the best Roman Catholic 
devotional literature, being clear, prac- 
tical and balanced. The style may 
strike the modern reader as rather 
archaic and prolix, but he will profit 


from Fr. Baker’s wisdom and will find 
the appended “exercises” of value. 
Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 


Drama of Ancient Israel, John Flight 
in collaboration with Sophia Fahs. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. $2.75. 


This book, designed for the inter- 
mediate age, is a fascinating picture of 
the conquest of Canaan. Mr. Flight 
has taken the historical approach in 
this story that runs from the fall of 
Jericho to the division of the kingdom. 
Into the story he has woven many of 
the narratives of the period taken 
from the Old Testament. This book 
recaptures the continuity of the events 
as they must have happened, some- 
thing hard to find in the biblical ac- 
counts. Miss Elsie Bush has written a 
teacher’s guide for the book which 
helps greatly to make the book a prac- 
tical Church School textbook. 

G. $. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Phillips Brooks: Selected Sermons, edited by the Rt. Rev. William Scarlett. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1949. 377 pp. $5.00. 


Here is a fine selection of thirty-one of Phillips Brooks’ many great ser- 
mons — sermons which were delivered, as Bishop Scarlett points out, with the 
conviction that “there is only the Gospel. And it is indivisible. But it has 
profound and sweeping social principles and implications.” The titles of 
Brooks’s sermons are biblical (“The Wings of the Seraphim,” “The Curse of 
Meroz”), honest but unexciting (““The Mitigation of Theology”), “existential” 
(“The Seriousness of Life,” “The Shortness of Life”), and never sensational 
for the purpose of attracting large and curious congregations. Yet, and this 
must be both amazing and challenging to modern preachers, Phillips Brooks 
was a genuinely popular preacher. Bishop Scarlett does not exaggerate: “Never 
in the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church has there been sustained 
preaching such as this.” 


Treasury of the Christian Faith, edited by Stanley I. Stuber and Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York, Association Press, 1949. 832 pp., indexes. $5.00. 


Treasury of the Christian Faith was originally conceived, as the editors 
tell us, as “ta volume of illustrations.” Despite their later intention to make it 
“much greater, a great deal better,” the book remains essentially true to its 
limited first conception. The illustrations are contemporary or near-contem- 
porary, ranging from Dwight L. Moody to Harry Emerson Fosdick, from Karl 
Barth to Henry N. Wieman. Good gold doubloons are certainly to be found 
in the Treasury, but the reader will have to pick through a large number of 
thin-worn coppers to do so. 


The Ministry, edited by J. Richard Spann. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. 208 pp. $2.00. 


The Ministry is based on the twenty-ninth symposium of the Evanston, 
Illinos, Annual Conference on Ministerial Training. Like all symposiums, the 
book has contributions of uneven quality. Contributors who have had close 
relations with Union Seminary are Henry Sloane Coffin, “The Minister’s Prere- 
quisites: His Call”; Ralph W. Sockman, “The Minister’s Work: As Preacher”; 
Oscar T. Olson, “The Minister’s Work: As Priest and Comforter”; Otis R. 
Rice, “The Minister’s Work: As Counselor’; and Seward Hiltner, ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Personal Life: His Health.” 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Samuel Macau- 
ley Jackson, editor-in-chief. Grand Rapids, Baker Book House. Thirteen 
volumes. $4.50 per volume. 

Baker Book House is publishing fine reprints of the thirteen volumes of 
this standard encyclopedia at the rate of a volume each month. Two supple- 
mentary volumes prepared under the editorship of Lefferts A. Loetscher of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, will bring the work up to date. R.R.S 
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A Soliloquy 


It is late in the evening. A Senior sits alone in Lampman Chapel. He is 
meditating aloud. 

“I know not what course others may take, but as for me — I’m scared. 
Scared, not in an immediate, tangible sense, but in a bone-deep, ultimate sense. 
None of the naturalistic answers concerning what man can create and enjoy 
will suffice. The more tenable they are in terms of facing cosmic odds and 
human disabilities, the more they require a heavy dose of wishful thinking, to 
wit: “Brother, this really does suffice, because it’s all there is, there isn’t any 
more.’ Neither can I retire into a citadel of detachment and find urbane, per- 
verse delight in witnessing the disintegration of civilization. And finally, I 
cannot reconcile myself to any form of Christianity which is ready to give up 
on the human race so far as history is concerned. 


“I no longer need science to shatter my religious illusions or theology to 
shatter my secular illusions. Remember those happy days when I had some 
illusions? Isn’t it horrible that if an illusion is voluntary it won’t work? But 
here Iam. What I need now is a Reality stronger than Urangst, stronger than 
the threat of eclipse that stands over every purpose. Yes, I have my own share 
of concerns about personal guilt, personal prospects, the welfare of loved ones, 
the inevitability of death. But leave all that, including neuroses, aside. I’m 
scared about the human race — not hysterically, but sombrely and steadily. 
Most of the time I cannot credit the fact that the Stalins and the Senator Mc- 
Carthys are real; but now and again I see all the spooks of totalitarianism, 
hatred, violence and fear staring out at me through my neighbor’s eyes. 


“Accordingly I derive no delight from events that confirm the gloomier 
side of my doctrine of human nature. (Mine? Well, I accept it. You can’t 
get away from it.) Even if there is some Transcendent Ground which will 
survive the debacle, the price of being proved right is too high. Right now, 
I'll’ settle for a little improvement. As Father Day used to pray: ‘A little peace, 
damn it.’ Granted a breathing space, there will be time enough later to worry 
about whether the improvement issued from Nature or Grace, or what pro- 
portions of each were mixed in. 


“Supposing that in my ministry I do succeed in shattering the glass houses 
that people build around despair. What happens after that? It is maddening 
to encounter such thick plate glass — to see doom made more inescapable 
by the defenses we adopt to bolster security. But isn’t the thickness of the 
defences directly proportional to the depth of the despair? Having abolished 
Providence, modern man must now take the role on himself. Is it any wonder 
that he wants to remain blind to his disadvantages as compared with the 
Original Article? 











“Right now I am learning how to shatter confidence in man’s capacity to 
save himself through science, reason, education, etc. But what if my skills be- 
come out of date? Are they not already out of date? The jig is up with pro- 
gress, and even Americans know it. The humanist’s cultural flower, growing 
out of blessed Nature’s soil, has withered on the stalk. ‘Naturalism in extremis,’ 
Its symptoms? Incredulity; an aesthetic approach to tragedy; parroting the 
formulae of a generation ago; escape into semantics; obtuseness whenever ‘the 
evidence’ is unpalatable... All as a cover-up for despair. 

“So the genie of Meaninglessness is all ready to curl out of his bottle, and 
I am trained to remove the stopper. What shall I say to him after he comes 
out? A word of saving faith. Yes. But the others, who have covered despair 
desperately ... Will they be able to speak the Word? The presence of saving 
faith is determined, humanly speaking, not by what I offer on my terms, but 
by what is appropriable by the other man on his. 

“The Gospel is, and will remain, ‘incredible’ in the sense that one cannot 
come to believe it except by having himself and his criteria transformed. But, 
O God, let me not make it ‘incredible’ in the vicious sense which implies that 
Christians care less than other men about temporal values, the arts, scientific 
and philosophical knowledge, social reform and the future of civilization. We 
may care differently, but not less. More, if anything. Let me not pretend that 
faith lessens my dismay at the prospect of destruction. Let me not pretend 
that ‘all those others’ are responsible for the mess because they will not listen 
to us Christians and emulate us. Let me not insist upon the rightness of my 
answers. Do I concentrate upon their despair because I cannot bear to face 
my own? I do care, with them, about this solid earth, about sufferings now, 
about human prospects and perils mow. “Temporal existence... human values 

..” And this can’t be idolatry. How does one learn to cling and to let go at 
the same time? “Teach me to care and not to care’...” 
Davip E. RoBeErTs 
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Thirty Years of New Testament Study* 
By C. H. Dodd 


5 pi YEARS of any intellectual discipline is a period short enough to be 
gtasped as a whole, and perhaps long enough to permit a fair estimate of 
the dominant direction in which thought has been moving. Thirty years back 
from 1949 — and we are scarcely out of 1949 — brings us to a year which, 
at least for Europeans, marked a real epoch. In 1919 we were beginning to take 
breath after four years of war. When we were free once more to look round 
the theological landscape at leisure, we found it had changed surprisingly. 
Familiar and formidable landmarks no longer dominated the scene. New paths 
were opening up. This was not least true, certainly, in the field of biblical 
studies, including the study of the New Testament. It should be possible to 
indicate, in retrospect, certain trends, new in 1919, which, as I now see it, 
proved significant in the ensuing thirty years. It is, you will understand, only 
one man’s view that I am giving, limited by his individual, national and ec- 
clesiastical standpoints; and the principle of relativity is at least as applicable 
here as in Physics. 

I shall make no attempt at a systematic or comprehensive survey of the 
whole field. Of the specialized studies of textual criticism (of which this 
country is definitely becoming the metropolis), and of New Testament Greek 
(nobly represented by that still unfinished monument of German scholarship, 
Gerard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum neuen Testament), 1 shall say 
nothing, but pass at once to the more general aspects of the subject. 

Those of us in Great Britain who had always kept more or less in touch 
with German work in biblical studies had looked forward to the resumption of 
relations after the Four Years War. When it came, we were at first somewhat 
disconcerted. Our friends seemed to have lost overnight all interest in the 
meticulous documentary analysis — “Quellenkritik,” as they called it — in 
which they had been our guides and examples. The study of the Gospels no 
longer presented itself to them as “the quest of the historical Jesus.” They 
had even coined the word “Historismus” as a term of reproach. They insisted, 
with an iteration which threatened to turn a profoundly important maxim into 
a cliché, that the Gospels were written “from faith to faith.” They were not 
histories; they were not biographies. They were works of edification and reli- 
gious propaganda, to be studied frankly as such. In some quarters, what would 
have seemed to many liberal theologians of the earlier period an extravagantly 
sceptical attitude in historical criticism went with a dogmatic rigidity in the- 
ology which to our minds savoured of fundamentalism. 





* Based on an inaugural address delivered at James Chapel, February 8, 1950, on the 
occasion of the author’s installation as Visiting Professor of Biblical Theology on the Samuel 
F. B. Morse Lectureship Foundation. 











In Great Britain the pendulum does not swing with such violence as in 
Germany; and we took our Karl Barth in water. Yet we were open to the 
influence of the new movement of thought on the Continent just because a 
not altogether dissimilar change of orientation had been taking place among 
ourselves. It worked more obscurely, less self-consciously, with more reserve — 
as is perhaps our wont; but it worked. Though events in the great world in 
some measure separated the different national groups of scholars, we had after 
all shared in a common movement of the Zeitgeist. 

To come down to particulars, the new tendency revealed itself, within 
the field of New Testament studies, primarily in relation to the Gospels; for 
the study of the Gospels is always the most sensitive point. In place of the 
older methods of documentary criticism the new school offered a method which 
they called — rather infelicitously, I have always thought — ‘Formgeschichte.” 
I well remember, when my lamented friend Martin Dibelius first visited Eng- 
land after the Four Years War, how we wrestled together with the title of his 
lectures — which was also the title of his well-known book — Formgeschichte 
des Evangeliums, in the attempt to render the intractable term into English. 
The attempt met with poor success. The word “form-criticism” which became 
current, at least in Great Britain, has never, I think, been felt to be entirely 
satisfactory. Formgeschichte, 1 need hardly remind you, is a method in which 
the critic abstracts temporarily from the thought or content of the passage 
before him, to concentrate attention upon the form, or pattern, into which it 
falls — as, for example, in the Gospels, the forms of biographical anecdote, 
miracle story, dialogue, parable, and so forth. These forms, according to this 
school, bear unmistakable marks of a communal tradition transmitted orally. 

These critics, however, were a little unjust to themselves in emphasizing 
the exclusively formal aspect of their work. In general, they assume, first, that 
there is a relation between form and content which allows, under due control, 
of inference from the one to the other, and, secondly, that form is largely de- 
termined by Sitz im Leben (“setting in life”); that is to say, by the actual, 
living situation in which the material took shape. The most important service, 
to my mind, which the form-critics have reridered to our studies is their in- 
sistence upon the living situation in the history of the Church. We try to 
watch the early Christian communities at work, shaping for their corporate 
needs the material which came to be embodied in written Gospels. We are 
no longer so greatly interested to identify individual figures of the apostolic 
age supposed to stand behind particular Gospels or Gospel sources — Peter be- 
hind Mark, the apostle Matthew (as some liked to think) behind the source 
“Q”, or Philip and his prophesying daughters behind the tradition peculiar to 
Luke. Such identifications are no doubt possible, and there is no harm in enter- 
taining them as speculations, though, except for Peter, there is little that could 
be called evidence in their favour. But whoever may have been the individual 
bearers of tradition, we are fairly sure that the stories in the Gospels had been 
told and retold many times within the early Christian communities, and they 
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must have shaped themselves, even without definite intention, to the needs of 
these communities, worshipping, preaching to the outside world, providing in- 
struction for their members, and putting on record maxims and precedents for 
their guidance in recurrent problems of individual and social behaviour. The 
study of the Gospels thus leads to the endeavour to picture to ourselves the 
communal life of the early Church as realistically as we possibly can. 

Hence, the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles acquire a new importance 
for the student of the Gospels, and in particular the epistles of Paul. The nine- 
teenth century — so to denominate the period which really ended in 1914 — 
in accordance with the individualist and romantic spirit of the age, was in- 
tensely interested in individualizing the personalities known to us in ancient 
history; and Paul the man, with his generous self-disclosure in his extant letters, 
was the subject of endless studies; to our great profit. But from the newer 
point of view it is precisely the non-individual elements in the epistles that are 
particularly valuable. There are places where the apostle expressly claims to be 
the mouthpiece of corporate traditions and corporate judgments; and even 
when he does not say so, the sensitive reader will often be aware that in reading 
the epistles he is overhearing the kind of thing that Paul and many others were 
constantly saying to one another or to outsiders in the ordinary, daily-recurrent 
situations of their communal life. He is, in fact, looking into a mirror which 
reflects with singular clarity the living situation in which the Gospel tradition 
was being transmitted when as yet there were no written Gospels. The explicit 
citation of the common tradition of the death, burial and resurrection of Christ 
in I Corinthians xv, and the appeal to “commandments of the Lord” in chapters 
vii and ix of the same epistle, are familiar examples, and they serve as pointers 
to a good deal more. 

As our.study proceeded, we came to realize that we were wrong in draw- 
ing a sharp division between the period of oral tradition and the period of 
literary composition, as if the one gave place to the other at a given point. It 
is a fact that provokes reflection, that Bishop Papias of Hierapolis, well on in 
the second century, observed that if he ever had the chance of conversing with 
people who from their own memories could tell him by word of mouth what 
apostles or elders had taught, he greatly preferred it to any written record. I 
do not know whether Eusebius was right in calling Papias “a man of very 
small intelligence,” but I am sure there were many like him in this particular 
preference. It is a sign of the intimacy and vivacity of the fellowship of the 
Church. The main current of its life from day to day flowed in the channels 
of living speech. Early Christians, for example, did not publish volumes of 
verse; they “spoke to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” as 
Paul has it. Similarly, they were not primarily concerned to publish books 
about Christ. They preferred to speak to one another about Him, and to “bear 
witness” (to use their favourite expression) about Him to outsiders by the 
spoken word, which it was their pride to utter with parrhesia — freedom and 
boldness of speech. Now and then, here and there, various exigencies led to 
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portions of the living tradition being crystallized in writing. Where such 
writings have survived — and they are fewer than we could have wished — we 
have fixed points of inestimable importance for our study. We scrutinize these 
writings patiently and minutely, word by word and sentence by sentence, not 
simply as literary texts (as, for example, generations of scholars have scrutin- 
ized the texts of the Aristotelian Organon); and not only for the light they 
throw upon the minds of their individual authors, important as this may be, but 
also because they may illuminate a whole area of the life, faith and experience 
of the Christian society in its formative age. But alongside the growing literary 
activity of the Church the oral tradition went on, and long continued to be 
an influential factor. 

The general recognition of this fact has corrected what I may describe as 
the excessive literary bias of much nineteenth-century criticism; I mean, the 
tendency to think of the New Testament as essentially a corpus of literature 
forming a series in which one document depends upon another, the earlier in- 
fluencing the later. Some items in the series, it was recognized, were missing, 
but by careful documentary analysis, it was believed, they might often be re- 
covered, or reconstructed. The books of the period are stiff with the names of 
such hypothetical documents — “Q,” Urmarcus, Proto-Luke, the Johannine 
Urschrift, the multifarious documents postulated as sources for Acts, and so 
on. That some of these hypothetical documents may have existed I should not 
think of denying; I am even old-fashioned enough to believe that some such 
document as critics have called “Q” did exist as a source for Matthew and 
Luke, though perhaps not precisely Harnack’s “Q.” But I think we are being 
led to see that the whole picture is a little out of focus. The primitive Church 
was not such a bookish community as that: it was neither a graduate school 
nor a literary clique. It was a rapidly growing society of varied membership, 
bent upon a great task, with a vigorous corporate life, sustained by a lively 
personal intercourse among its members, and guided by a strong, carefully 
guarded common tradition which found expression in a variety of ways, most 
of them oral rather than literary. Those of its members who wrote, wrote 
consciously out of this common, widely-shared tradition, however fresh and 
individual might be their treatment of it. 


If some such picture of the situation in the early Church is accepted, it 
leads us to reconsider some critical judgments which had passed almost into 
dogmas. It is clear that the evidence which has been held to prove the depend- 
ence of one document upon another must in some cases be insufficient for such 
proof, if serious allowance is made for the pervasive influence of a common 
tradition. For example, the resemblances between I Peter and certain Pauline 


1. I ought to add, that when I speak of oral tradition I do not mean to exclude the pos- 
sibility that early Christians made use of notes written on tablets or on, scraps of papyrus as 
aide-mémoires. From all that we know of practice in Hellenistic circles. I should hold it ex- 
tremely probable that they did; and I believe that fly-sheets originally written for this purpose 
may have proved serviceable to the writers of the Gospels; but at the time they were no more 
than auxiliary to a tradition essentially oral. 











epistles do not appear for the most part such as necessarily to prove its depend- 
ence upon them, if there is no longer any presumption that the main channel 
of continuity in early Christianity was the written word. The question of 
dependence is at any rate more open than we had supposed. Again, the general 
belief that where the narrative of the Fourth Gospel runs parallel with that of 
the Synoptics we may safely conclude that they were being used as sources rests 
upon no secure foundation, if it is true that all four evangelists — not to speak 
of some non-canonical writers — were dipping into a large common reservoir 
of oral traditions about the deeds and words of Jesus — traditions which had 
already taken on the forms or patterns to which form-criticism draws atten- 
tion, though their wording had not yet been fixed by being committed to 
writing. There remain a few places in John where apparent verbal echoes, or 
subtle allusions, or complex phenomena of arrangement, demand delicate ex- 
amination, and here it may be we shall find solid evidence for a limited degree 
of dependence. It is more like the specific, and precise, kind of evidence which 
convinced most critics that Matthew is dependent on Mark; and yet even here 
it seems we must be prepared to find that Matthew is not at every point de- 
pendent so directly and exclusively upon the earlier Gospel as we had assumed. 
The influence of oral tradition seems in some cases a better hypothesis to ex- 
plain, Matthew’s curious divergences from Mark than the “editorial activity” 
to which the earlier critics allowed so much scope. 

It would be possible to illustrate more extensively the way in which the 
new approach is reopening many critical questions. But I want now to say 
something about the attempts which have been made, and are being made, to 
recognize and describe the actual contents of the oral tradition, regarded as a 
function of the life of an active and growing community. Down to the present 
time we may say that four main elements in it have been recognized. 

First, probably in importance and certainly in time, came the attempt to 
fix the content of the Christian Gospel itself as it was proclaimed at the earliest 
date accessible to our researches. It may, I think, fairly be said that a consider- 
able measure of agreement has been attained upon this point, and that con- 
tinued examination of our documents is showing more and more clearly how 
this common and primitive kerygma lies behind almost every New Testament 
writing, and is thus confirming the importance of it in the life, thought and 
activity of the early Church. 

Secondly, there is material which appears to be associated with the Church’s 
system of instruction for converts, largely of the nature of ethical precepts and 
admonitions. In the earlier works of our period this seems to have been dealt 
with somewhat slightly, but latterly it has attracted more attention. We seem 
to be on the way to discovering a broad general pattern of precepts and ad- 
monitions which may with great probability be taken to represent the common 
tradition of primitive catechesis, or instruction of converts. It is necessary 
here to speak with caution. We should almost certainly be wrong if we sug- 
gested (as I fear some of us have incautiously seemed to suggest) that what 
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we have, for instance in I Thess. iv and v, or in Col. ii and iii, or in certain 
passages of I Peter, actually is an abstract from the catechism in use in the 
churches concerned. We should be safer in supposing that the authors of 
these epistles are alluding to familiar forms of catechesis — familiar to them- 
selves because they were constantly using them in their work, and familiar to 
their readers because they had received instruction along these lines on becoming 
members of the Church. They were consequently a convenient means of re- 
minding the readers of what they had been taught, as well as a convenient 
setting for any further instruction which the writer wished to add. It is a 
common traditional form or pattern we are dealing with, which individual 
teachers could use as a framework for instruction, filling it out at will accord- 
ing to the needs of the situation. This view is, I believe, borne out by an ex- 
amination of the ways in which such passages are introduced, and it is analogous 
to the use of the general pattern of kerygma as a framework to be variously 
filled out at will. 

Thirdly, there is the use of passages from the Old Testament by New 
Testament writers. It may seem surprising that I should include this under 
the general heading of oral tradition. Surely here, if nowhere else, we know for 
certain that our authors were following a written source — the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. That is of course true. But the phenomena of quotation in the 
New Testament are diverse and often puzzling. It is perhaps only in a minority 
of passages that they suggest a bookish process of reference and verification. 
More often the mode of quotation, or allusion, suggests rather that the man 
had the Bible “in his head,” and used its language spontaneously and with con- 
siderable freedom. But if this is so, it is also clear that the selection of passages, 
and the method of applying them, were not left entirely to individual choice, 
but were in general governed by principles, or even rules, observed by most of 
our authors. Here and there an author will quote, or echo, a passage just be- 
cause it comes into his head. But there are certain well-defined portions of 
Scripture — such as Isaiah vi-ix, the Second-Isaiah, parts of Zechariah, a certain 
group of Psalms — which the most diverse New Testament writers lay under 
contribution again and again, while some other books of the Old Testament 
hardly appear at all. Earlier critics put forward the hypothesis of a primitive 
“Book of Testimonies,” which was supposed to have been compiled before even 
the earliest Pauline epistle was written, although it did not emerge into the 
light of day until Cyprian re-edited it in the middle of the third century. I 
doubt whether our evidence is sufficient to establish the existence of so formid- 
able a literary enterprise at so early a date. From the newer standpoint we 
should be rather disposed to think of a more or less fixed scheme for the selec- 
tion and application of testimonies from the Scriptures, transmitted orally, as 
a part of the Church’s apparatus of instruction and apologetic. We may sup- 
pose that such a traditional scheme, like the kerygma and the catechesis, sup- 
plied a framework within which individual teachers could exercise their powers 
of exposition while remaining strictly upon the lines of the common tradition. 
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Hence I should regard the lively attention which has been given in recent years 
to the theme of the Old Testament in the New as contributing primarily to 
the recovery and understanding of the living and growing tradition of the pri- 
mitive Church which lies behind all its literature. The study of the Old Testa- 
ment background is indeed at present being pursued with marked vigour. I 
have noticed that while in my earlier years as a teacher of the New Testament 
I found it necessary to urge my students not to neglect this background, I 
have latterly found myself warning them against excesses into which some 
writers seem to fall in reaction from earlier neglect. Much yet remains to be 
done towards a sober and scientific estimate of the Old Testament element in 
early Christian tradition, comparable with the work already done upon kerygma 
and catechesis. 

Fourthly, there is what we may describe as the liturgical tradition. It is 
generally agreed that at least the accounts of the Last Supper which we have 
both in Paul and in Mark must have been preserved in a liturgical context. It 
can hardly be doubted that the second account of the Feeding of the Multitude 
in Mark (viii), as compared with the first account (vi), shows the influence 
of liturgical usage. There are, besides, the Canticles in Luke, and some well- 
known passages in the Acts and Epistles which are plausibly regarded as 
quotations or extracts from the hymns and prayers of the Church. So much 
has long been taken for granted by most commentators. But I think we have 
only recently begun to appreciate the full importance of Christian worship 
as a medium within which the common tradition was shaped and transmitted. 

A number of writers in the last thirty years have laid stress upon the con- 
nection of the Passion-narrative with the cultus. A recent study of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, by the present Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, 
offered a new explanation of the familiar, but still enigmatic, phenomena of 
this evangelist’s treatment of Mark, and his combination with Mark of material 
from other sources. He suggested that behind the composition of Matthew lay 
a fairly long period in which Mark was read in Church, and Christian ministers 
made it a text for the instruction and edification of the congregation out of 
the rich stores of traditional material. In further illustration I am tempted to 
refer to a piece of work upon which a brilliant young pupil of my own, Alistair 
Macpherson by name, was engaged when his career was cut short by his death 
on active service. He proposed to find a Sitz im Leben for the closing chapters 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the context of the great Easter Eucharist as it was 
celebrated in the Church of Ephesus. It was preceded, as we know, by the 
baptism of catechumens, with which he proposed to associate the commemora- 
tion of Christ’s action in washing His Disciples’ feet (ch. xiii). Then a Chris- 
tian prophet (who may well have been “John, the disciple of the Lord,”) pre- 
pared the congregation for eucharistic worship by a series of meditations upon 
Christ as the Saviour and Lord of His people, based upon some of His tradi- 
tional sayings (the Farewell Discourses of chs. xiv-xvi). This led up to the 
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great prayer of intercession for the whole estate of Christ’s Church, which, 
being offered “in the name of Christ,” is here pronounced as if by Christ Him- 
self, making intercession for us (ch. xvii). After the prayers the service moved 
forward to the anamnesis, or memorial of Christ’s Passion, which here takes the 
form of a narrative, on the grand scale, of His sufferings, death and resurrec- 
tion, as we have it in chapters xviii-xx. 

I have no intention of discussing this theory. I mention it as illustrating 
what I believe will prove a fruitful new approach to the Gospels. We should 
think less of the evangelist as author, sitting at his desk with a shelf of 
documents at hand, and diligently plying scissors and paste; we should think 
more of the long process, which preceded the writing, when in the context of 
the Church’s corporate life, centred in its worship, Christian pastors and 
teachers rehearsed the memories of what Jesus said, did and suffered, as they 
still lived in the tradition (which is a kind of corporate memory), and brought 
them to bear upon the varied needs of the Christian soul and of Christ’s Church 
militant here on earth. 

To sum up: when I look back over these thirty years, it seems to me that 
we have all the time been trying, first of all, to get through the book to the 
life behind the book, and that in doing so we have been led to restore in large 
measure the wholeness of our studies, since we have had to bring together 
Gospels and Epistles, John and the Synoptics, the New Testament and the Old, 
the apostolic Church and the post-apostolic, which the older criticism tended 
to treat in watertight compartments. We are beginning to discern the linea- 
ments of the living tradition, nurtured on the prophetic faith of Israel, wit- 
nessed by the preaching, teaching and worship of the primitive Church, and 
handed down as a heritage to the Church of succeeding ages. As we survey our 
material afresh within this large context, we find that all lines converge upon 
one centre, namely, that crucial event of history in which, by the consentient 
testimony of all our witnesses, the eternal God “‘visited and redeemed His 
people.” And so we turn back to the unfinished “quest of the historical Jesus;” 
for we cannot escape it, in spite of the flourishes against “Historismus” with 
which our period opened. As the great tradition reveals itself afresh in its 
wholeness and essential unity, the yawning gap which earlier criticism left 
between the Jesus of History and the emergent Church disappears, and we 
begin to see that to make a separation between the historical and the theolog- 
ical understanding of the Gospels is to put asunder what God hath joined. But 
here a task confronts us which has still to be taken in hand. 
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Poetry and Public Worship 
By John L. Casteel 


When we try to discuss the principles that should govern the use of poetry 
in public worship, we must begin with two assumptions. First, it must be as- 
sumed that the person using the poetry has some good taste in the choice of his 
quotations or selections. Second, it is to be hoped that he has a modest com- 
petence in speaking poetry effectively. Unfortunately, these two requirements 
often are wanting in the same individual, and, still more unfortunately, this 
lack seems to beset the individual who is, by some unfulfilled poetic yearning in 
his nature, most easily tempted to forsake the pedestrian gait of his own prose, 
and to fly off on the wings of what to him, at least, is poetry. But assuming 
that the preacher has a sense of true poetry and the ability to speak it with 
some power, let us ask, what considerations should govern the use of poetry in 
public worship? And let me suggest some answers to that question under two 
headings: first, the considerations that arise from the fact that public worship 
takes the form of oral communication; and second, those that arise from the 
essential nature of poetry and of worship. 

First, then, the considerations arising from the fact that public worship 
takes place in a situation in which oral communication is a fundamental ac- 
tivity. All worship, whether in the sermon, the prayers, or in forms of medita- 
tion and acts of devotion, issues in an event, created by the intercommunication 
taking place between leader and congregation, and, it is to be hoped, between 
them and God. The value of any material used in worship is to be measured by 
its power to create that inter-response that brings about the event. 

Now poetry serves this function. At its best it is meant to be spoken and 
heard in such a way as to affect strongly the mind and the feelings of both 
speaker and listener. The poetry of our own day is returning to this under- 
standing of its function, after wandering for a generation in the desert of silent 
communication, such as produced the typographical oddities of e.e. cummings, 
or (belatedly) the recent volume of poems by Jose Villa, printed, (comma), 
with, (comma) a, (comma) after, each, word. (period.) It is still to be seen 
whether readers trained for the swift, silent comprehension of the journalistic 
page will discover, also, the power of poetry to move and delight by its spoken 
music. The Verse Speaking Festivals which sprang up in Edinburgh soon after 
the first world war, and spread from there, with the hearty encouragement of 
John Masefield and others, to England, and later to this country, have had a 
very great and beneficial influence upon the revival of the art of the speaking 
of verse, and have inspired some modern poets, as Masefield himself was inspired, 
to write with the deliberate intention that their poetry should be rcad aloud. 
But this is not innovation; it is only return to the true nature of poetry itself. 
“I enclose a sonnet,” wrote G. M. Hopkins to Robert Bridges. “Observe, it 
must be read adagio molto, and with great stress.” That is authentic direction 
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for true poetry. In this respect, as in many others, Hopkins deserves the name 
of “ancestor,” which has been bestowed upon him by some moderns. 

Poetry exists, then, in the communication between the poet (speaking 
through the oral interpreter) and the listener, or, more strictly, in the experi- 
ence, the event that such communication produces. This does not mean, of 
course, that communication exists only as idea. It is quite possible for a poem 
to create such an event without communicating much of any idea at all. Alice, 
having heard “The Jabberwocky,” commented, “It seems to fill my head with 
ideas — only I don’t exactly know what they are!” Nor is it necessary that 
she should, or we, either, to find a certain pleasure in reciting and hearing that 
heroic ballad. 

Some years ago, Professor Edward Snyder wrote a little study entitled 
Hypnotic Poetry, on the thesis that “‘certain poems gain their emotional appeal 
by putting listeners into a hypnoidal state, or some state of trance...” While 
such poems stand at the opposite pole from certain intellectualist poems, the 
great body of poetry can be said to be “mixed” or “semi-hypnotic.” A per- 
fect pattern of sound with rhythms parallel to the rhythmic speech used by 
the hypnotist, and a heavy and regular stress, together with absence of abrupt 
changes and a certain vagueness of imagery, were the characteristics of poetry 
capable of producing this hypnotic effect. Those who had the good fortune to 
hear “A.E.” recite — intone might be the more accurate word — his poetry 
will surely understand how powerful this effect can become. 

This much has been said about the effect of poetry, orally communicated, 
in order to point out how the use of poetry in worship is both helpful and 
restricted. When the effect desired is that of emotional re-enforcement of an 
idea, the inevitable “right words in the right order” may serve powerfully to 
stir and climax the response of the listeners. On the other hand, poetry quoted 
with the purpose of re-stating the idea may prove less effective than the speak- 
er’s own direct prose statement might have been. This is particularly true for 
the speaker who insists that poetry should have a “moral,” and who insists that 
the moral should not be overlooked, even if he has to belabor the verse with 
his own exhortations. Paradoxically, the power of a poem is often in inverse 
proportion to the amount of explicit moral it conveys. Its force lies in sug- 
gestion and in the compelling beauty of its statement; and to introduce it into 
the midst of a discourse engaged in stating, clarifying, or proving an idea, is 
to interrupt the progress of the idea by pleasing but annoying stops to survey 
some pleasant scenic vista. 

Much more needs to be said about this first consideration, but enough may 
have been given to suggest the point, that the function of poetry is to produce 
an experience in speaker and listener, and that the speaker ought to be sure that 
his use of poetry and the kind he chooses for reading or quotation will produce 
effects congenial to his purpose in speaking. 

We turn to a second and somewhat more practical consideration arising 
out of the oral situation. This may be described as the “linear dimension” of 
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the speaking situation — the fact that listeners are exposed to the utterance of 
the speaker in a straight-line time sequence. They must hear the words as they 
are spoken and be able to comprehend them instantly. There is no glancing 
back over the page to understand the complexities of the poet’s thought or his 
image, and no opportunity to work out slowly the intricacies of his rhythms. 
Here the requirements for a quotable poem resemble those for an effective 
hymn. The thought must flow for the most part straightforwardly, without 
too much inversion. Figures must not be too startling or exotic; language 
must not be distorted too far from conventional usage and familiar nuance. 
The rhythms should be strong, fairly regular, and perceptible, but should avoid 
the monotonous jigging of “A Psalm of Life” or “It Takes a Heap O” Livin’.” 
And there must be melody, the pleasing and felicitous conjunction of vowels 
and consonants, and, above all, “sound linked with sense.” 

These are the commonplaces of prosody. But for poetry to be used effec- 
tively in public worship, where most of those in attendance would make no 
claim to an aristocracy of poetic taste, these characteristics must be sought in 


. their more conventional and restricted form. Indeed, poetry for use in public 


worship should have these qualities in such a way that it can be described by 
the phrase Hopkins applied to his own verse, “It is oratorical!” 


Unfortunately, this principle deprives us of the use of much recent poetry, 
While there has been a strong return to the sense that poetry is written to be 
spoken, as yet its utterance is limited too much by the notion that its audience 
is still the initiated coterie. The result for us is the more unfortunate, since, 
of course, our need would be best served by poetry written out of our own 
life and times. The poets who are our contemporaries ought to be speaking to 
our problems and our responses to life. Yet little of their verse is available for 
the kind of communication required in public worship. The poetry of W. H. 
Auden, for all its penetration of our crisis and its technical virtuosity, may 
serve as one example. The poets, of course, are not wholly to blame. The fault 
may lie with a generation of readers who cannot read Whittier, still less 
Browning, communicatively. 

But these considerations arising from the oral situation merge with those 
that arise out of the nature of poetry and the nature of worship. One of the 
illusions that seems so widespread is the notion that the more poetically a senti- 
ment is expressed, the more religious it must be. This illusion poetry shares 
with the other arts, and it comes from confusing the “beauty of holiness” with 
the “holiness of beauty.” 

The essence of poetry is aesthetic experience. It is this aesthetic character 
that gives the poem its own integrity and completeness. The poet must include 
and exclude material from the standpoint of bringing into recognition the full 
integrity of the experience about which he is writing. This is why Archibald 
MacLeish can say, ““A poem should not mean/But be.” 

This principle indicates, for one thing, the inadvisability of attempting a 
sermon as a commentary on a poem — such as we have all heard and been 
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tempted to preach on “The Hound of Heaven.” That poem surely needs 
nothing added, or taken away, to give it full, almost perfect, expression of its 
theme. What can we say more about it that does not destroy it? 


Again, the integrity of the poem should be in our minds when we quote 
only a line or a verse. By rare coincidence, the mind of the poet and the pur- 
pose of the speaker may fall together for the sustained span of a whole stanza. 
But the chances are much better, as Walter Russell Bowie recently warned a 
class in homiletics, that for the sake of one line of verse to cap his thought, the 
preacher unwittingly quotes three that are irrelevant, if not contradictory. 


The same consideration of aesthetic integrity applies with equal force to 
poetry read for devotional purposes. The amount of poetry suitable for this 
purpose is not too large. Some must be excluded because its theme, while com- 
mendable, cannot be said to be Christian — those great lines from “Tintern 
Abbey,” for example. Much of it simply does not have the power to move the 
listener at more than a surface level of experience. But the fundamental diffi- 
culty lies in still another direction. It lies in the fact that the aesthetic experi- 
ence and worship are not the same thing. 


For aesthetic experience, however much it may concern itself with the 
objects and themes of worship, always intends to move the participant in such 
a way that it brings him at last to a completion, a fulfillment, a catharsis, or 
a ravishment of enjoyment, wherein the experience comes to rest and gradually 
subsides. But the act of worship can have no such destination or finality. Its 
essence is always the direct address, the face-to-face meeting with God. “‘Con- 
templative piety,” wrote Dr. Johnson, “‘or the intercourse between God and the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of his 
Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer.” The pastoral prayer that must have its fragment from 
“The Idylls of the King”; the service of meditation with readings from Kahlil 
Gibran; the sermon climaxed with, “‘Let me conclude with the lines of William 
Blake,” all demonstrate the truth of that judgment. And the origin of that 
difference between poetry and worship may be discovered in the difference be- 
tween the experience of the poet composing his poem and that of the prophet 
crying out of his inner turmoil, “The word of the Lord came unto me...,” or 
of the saint whose prayers fall at last into the naked adoration of Francis’ “My 
Lord and my God!” 


But let us not be arbitrary in this matter. The requirements for the ef- 
fective use of poetry in public worship are too intangible for precise rules. 
“You can’t paint a good picture by going to an art school and learning 
‘method’,” wrote Eric Gill; “tyou must fall in love with God first and last.” 
That, and a disciplined love of poetry, and a little love, also, for the rare and 
moving beauty to be found only in clean and lively human speech used in its 
service, and all in the service of the worship of God — that is our need, and 
perhaps our sufficient guide. 
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A Bibliography for Ministers — III] 


In preparing these two sections and those immediately to follow — the 
distinctively theological sections — it was recognized how closely they are 
related, but care was taken that works which properly might be placed in more 
than one of these fields be included in only one. These and the next two lists 
have been prepared with this relationship in mind and belong together. 

Professor John Bennett in consultation with Professor Reinhold Niebubr 
selected and annotated the Christian Ethics section, and Professor David E. 
Roberts the Philosophy of Religion section. As before, starred books are out of 
print. CLAUDE ROEBUCK 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Aulen, Gustav, Church, Law, and Society, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. A statement of the basis of Christian social ethics by a Lutheran 
theologian who emphasizes the relevance of Christian ethics for society. 


*Bainton, R. H., ““The Churches and War: Historic Attitudes toward Chris- 
tian Participation,” Social Action magazine, vol. 11, no. 1, January 15, 
1945. A brief and authoritative historical survey of Christian attitudes 
toward war. 


Bates, M. S., Religious Liberty, New York: International Missionary Council, 
1945. A thorough study of the actual situation in most countries and a 
systematic discussion of the basis for religious liberty. 


Bennett, J. C., Christian Ethics and Social Policy, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. An analysis of the relevance of Christian ethics to 
political and economic decisions. 


Brunner, Emil, The Divine Imperative, trans. by Olive Wyon, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947. The most thorough Protestant discussion 
of the theological basis of ethics available. Systematic discussions of such 
areas as economic order, the state, the family are included. 


Brunner, Emil, Justice and the Social Order, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. No substitute for the author’s The Divine Imperative. There is 
some development of the author’s thought in the direction of a social 
ethics based on natural law. 


D’Arcy, M. C., The Mind and Heart of Love, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1947. The best Roman Catholic book on Christian love. It 
includes a careful criticism of Nygren’s position. 


Fletcher, J. F., ed. Christianity and Property, Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1947. A symposium by a group of scholars on the history of Chris- 
tian conceptions of property with some systematic chapters on the theory 
of property today. 
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Flew, R. N., The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. A thorough history of the idea of perfection by a 
Methodist theologian. Important exposition and criticism of Wesley’s 
doctrine. 


*Gore, Charles, ed. Property: Its Duties and Rights, London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1913. A modern classic. It contains both historical and 
systematic chapters. The best book on property. 


Heimann, Eduard, Freedom and Order, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. This is a most illuminating study of the problems of social ethics 
in the light of contemporary conditions. 


Hopkins, C. H., The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 
1865-1915, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. The most thorough 
and authoritative history of the Social Gospel. 


Husslein, J. C., Social Wellsprings, 2 vols., Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1940-1942. Two volumes of the social encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


Johnson, F. E., The Church and Society, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1935. A most helpful analysis of the social function of the Church. 


Kirk, K. E., The Vision of God, New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1931. Last reprint, 1946. A history of Christian ethics from the point 
of view of the vision of God as the “summum bonum” by an Anglo- 
Catholic scholar. One of the best historical works in the field. 


Lindsay, A. D., Christianity and Economics, London: Macmillan and Company, 
Ltd., 1934. A brief but very helpful analysis that avoids all simple solu- 
tions of the problem. 


McNeill, J. T., Christian Hope for World Society, Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1937. An authoritative history of the Christian social hope. 


Maritain, Jacques, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, trans. by D. C. Anson, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. One of many books by this 
author that might be mentioned, but this presents clearly his own dis- 
tinctive views of natural law and of the basis for freedom in society. A 
liberal view of the problem of freedom in a Catholic society. 


*Nash, A. S., ed. Education for Christian Marriage, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. A symposium by Anglican scholars dealing with the 
basic Christian view of marriage and with many contemporary problems. 


Both frank and balanced. 


*Niebuhr, H. R., The Kingdom of God in America, Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company, 1937. A history of the inward transformation of American 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God from the Puritan theocracy to the 
Social Gospel. 
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*Niebuhr, H. R., The Social Sources of Denominationalism, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929. A landmark in the discussion of the Church’s 
involvement in social stratifications in American society. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. The most systematic discussion of 
the author’s views concerning the relation of Christian ethics to contem- 
porary social problems. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. This book is not superseded by the author’s more re- 


cent books, as it remains his most thorough discussion of theological 
ethics. 


Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros, trans. by A. G. Herbert and P. S. Watson, 
3 vols., New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932-1939. A history of 
the Christian conception of love. Its thesis has become a major factor in 
all current discussions of love. 


*Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Problem, New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1924. Though in some respects this is out of date, it 
is the best book that deals with the race problem from a distinctly Chris- 
tian point of view. 


*Oldham, J. H., The Oxford Conference (Official Report), Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1937. The Oxford Conference report is the best 
non-Roman Catholic source for corporate Christian social teaching. 

Piper, O. A., The Christian Interpretation of Sex, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. An illuminating discussion of the Biblical attitude toward 
sex and of its implications for modern life. 

Ramsey, Paul, Basic Christian Ethics, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
Announced. A systematic discussion of Christian ethical theory. 

*Rauschenbusch, Walter, Christianity and the Social Crisis, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1907. This is probably the most vital of the books 
representing the Social Gospel. 

*Rickaby, J. J., Moral Philosophy, New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1918. An authoritative exposition of Roman Catholic ethics. 

Ryan, J. A., and Boland, F. J., Catholic Principles of Politics, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. An influential Roman Catholic textbook of 
social philosophy. 

Tawney, R. H., The Acquisitive Society, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1920. Reprinted 1946. A brief systematic study of the 
ethics of property. A moderate and very influential statement of Chris- 
tian socialism. 

Tawney, R. H., Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1926. By arrangement published as a Mentor 
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Book, New York: The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1947. An historical study. One of the best discussions of the problem 
of the relation between Protestantism and Capitalism. 

Temple, William, Christianity and Social Order, New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1942. Available from the Student Christian Movement Press. The 
clearest systematic statement of the author’s view of Christian social 
responsibility. 

Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, trans. by 
Olive Wyon, 2 vols., New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. The 
most indispensable history of Christian ethics. Needs to be corrected at 
many points, but it provides a perspective available nowhere else. 

Weber, Max, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. by Tal- 
cott Parsons, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. A book that has 
been the center of the controversy concerning the relation between Prot- 
estantism and Capitalism. 

Wilder, A. N., Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus, New York: 

Harper and Brothers, revised edition, 1950. An illuminating study of the 

most difficult problems underlying and in connection with the ethical 

teachings of Jesus. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


These selections are arranged, roughly, in chronological order. 

Plato: The Dialogues of Plato, trans. by Benjamin Jowett, 2 vols., New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1937. Note especially the Euthyphro, Symposium, 
Phaedo, Republic, Timaeus, and Laws (Book X). These dialogues contain 
Plato’s principal discussions of God and immortality. 

Aristotle: The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. by Richard McKeon, New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1941. The Metaphysics, especially Book XII, is cen- 
tral for understanding Aristotle’s theology. 

Oates, W. J., ed. The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers, New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1940. A convenient collection of the most important writings 
of these two schools. 

*Bigg, C. A., The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2nd edition, 1913. A useful work on the Christian philosophies of Clem- 
ent and Origen. 


Augustine: Basic Writings of Saint Augustine, ed. by W. J. Oates, 2 vols., 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1948. A generous selection from the 
writings of the theologian who was a bridge between the ancient and the 
medieval worlds and who remains a major source for both Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. 
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Anselm: Proslogium; Monologium; an Appendix in Behalf of the Fool by 
Gaunilon; and Cur Deus Homo, trans. by S. N. Deane, LaSalle: Open 
Court Publishing Company, reprint edition, 1948. The Monologium and 
the Proslogium contain the most famous statement of the ontological 
argument for the existence of God, and other supporting arguments. 


Thomas Aquinas: Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, ed. by A. C. Pegis, 
2 vols., New York: Random House, Inc., 1945. Taken mostly from the 
Summa Theologica of this great apologist, whose synthesis of faith and 
reason is normative for Roman Catholicism. 


Gilson, Etienne, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. by A. H. C. Downes, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. A lucid interpretation of the 
“philosophy of religion” of the whole period. 


Descartes, René, The Meditations, trans. by John Veitch, LaSalle: Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1948. Contains proof for the existence of God as 
developed by the “father of modern philosophy.” 


Pascal, Blaise, Pensées and The Provincial Letters, (The Modern Library), New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1941. The Pemsées contains notable reflections 
on faith and reason by a thinker who is perhaps closer to twentieth cen- 
tury religious problems than anyone else in his period. 


Spinoza, Baruch, Ethics, ed. by James Gutmann (The Hafner Library of 
Classics), New York: Hafner Publishing Company, 1949. One of the 
greatest attempts in the history of thought to reach a synthesis of natural 
science, ethics and religion on a non-Christian (“pantheistic”) basis. 


Berkeley, George, Three Dialogues, LaSalle: Open Court Publishing Company, 
reprint edition, 1947. A delightfully written exposition of “subjective 
idealism” by a Bishop who believed that his philosophy could serve Chris- 
tianity by refuting materialism. 

*Butler, Joseph, The Analogy of Religion, (Everyman’s Library), New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1906. An important attempt to produce a 
synthesis between revelation and reason in the midst of the controversies 
of the eighteenth century. 


Hume, David, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. by Henry D. Aiken 
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Christianity, Communism, and War 
By William R. Farmer 


Setting — An ecumenical conference on Christianity and Communism some- 
where in Europe. An intensive three week conference is drawing to a close. 
Three students, Emil, Ron and Jim from Belgium, England, and the United 
States are walking along the lake shore. 

Emil — It has been fine. But there is one thing that makes it all seem a bit 
unrealistic to me. 

Jim — What is that? 

Emil — I do not know how to say it. But I feel that all this good discussion 
we have been having is a little beside the point. 

Ron — Just what is the point? 

Emil — The point is that there is probably going to be a war between Russia 
and America. 

Jim — There need not be. 

Ron — He did not say there need be. He only said there probably would be. 
Jim — Why? 

Emil — Well among other reasons, because Russia doesn’t trust America and 
America doesn’t trust Russia. 

Jim — True enough, and I grant that this mutual mistrust is a source of con- 
stant misunderstanding. And I frankly do not see any very real possibility, 
short of some unforeseen developments, that this vicious circle of mistrust can 
help but result in more and more extensive preparations for a defensive war. 
And no doubt a showdown will come eventually. But this need not mean full- 
scale military conflict. There might be some accommodation on the part of 
Russia. 

Ron — I am afraid that you do not understand the mentality of the Kremlin. 
There may be tactical accommodation. But the strategy will not change. World 
revolution is the long-term goal, and I do not think that the Russians will ac- 
commodate themselves to anything less than that. 

Emil — Of course not. And why should they? Let me ask you this, Jim, do 
you think that America will accommodate? 

Jim — To some extent yes. America has no doctrinaire world view which 
dictates any particular goal for history. America is primarily interested in 
preserving her own way of life for her own people. She is secondarily interested 
in making this way of life available for other nations. But she is not dedicated 
to any program of world conquest. 

Emil — What about Africa? 

Jim — What about it? 

Emil — Isn’t this the same old story? Capitalistic exploitation and economic 
imperialism? 

Jim — I object to your terminology. The plans for Africa are specifically de- 
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signed to improve conditions of the native Africans. America’s participation in 
the program has been made conditional on that basis. 

Emil — Just the same, Africa has assumed a new and greater importance in the 
world strategy of the West. It is being developed as a potential strategic area 
for military bases from which to operate when Western Europe falls to Russia. 
Jim — That may well be. But it does not prove that America has set out to 
conquer the world. 

Ron — But it does rather indicate that America is interested in long-term 
checking of the expansion of the Russian sphere of influence. 

Jim — Obviously! So what? 

Ron — So where does America’s accommodation come in? 

Jim — That is hard to say. But time is the all-important factor. Given plenty 
of time, tyranny destroys itself. Have you ever considered what might happen 
if Stalin died suddenly or if there were disagreement within the Cominform? 
Emil — You are naive! Don’t you know that this kind of problem has been 
foreseen and has been provided for? 

Jim — Perhaps it has. But what about Tito? 

Ron — But is Russia’s hand seriously weakened by Tito? I doubt it. But we 
have diverged from Emil’s first point, in which I personally am very much 
interested. Granted, as I believe we all agree, that war between Russia and 
America is not inevitable, and allowing for the possibility that some solution 
short of full scale war might be realized — the fact remains, we really have 
little ground for thinking that this time it is going to be different, so must we 
not admit that Emil is right in saying that war between Russia and America 
is probable? 

Jim — I don’t like to admit it, and I am not sure that it is right even to con- 
sider the question. 

Ron — Why not? 

Jim — Well, it has a bad psychological effect. If we say that war is probable, 
then it is only reasonable that we get ready for war. 

Ron — And what is wrong with that? 

Jim — How can a Christian consciously get ready for the kind of war the next 
one will be like? 

Emil — He can join the Party. 

Jim — Are you crazy? Become a Communist? 

Emil — Why not? 

Jim — Because I’m not a Communist. 

Emil — What is a Communist? 

Jim — Some one who believes in Communism. 

Emil — Not necessarily. He might be a person who agrees more with Com- 
munism than with what Communism is fighting and who joins the party be- 
cause that is the best way to join the fight. 

Jim — Then he couldn’t be a Christian. Because Communism is anti-Christian. 
Emil — That depends upon what you mean by Christianity. 
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Jim — Obviously, and what kind of Christianity do you think is compatible 
with Communism? 

Emil — There is only one kind of Christianity, and that is not completely com- 
patible with anything less than the Kingdom of God. So it is not a question of 
trying to find some political economy which is completely compatible with 
Christianity — but only a question of cooperating with that political economy 
which is least antithetical to Christianity. 

Jim — And you chose Communism in preference to any other form? 

Emil — 1 chose Communism in preference to its other live alternative today — 
American capitalism. 

Jim — What about Socialism? 

Emil — Which socialism? 

Jim — I see your point. But America has strong non-capitalistic forces opera- 
tive within its national life, and is not completely in the hands of the capitalist 
class. 

Emil — Not completely — but it is difficult to see shades of difference from 
the outside. 

Ron — But how does joining the Party solve the problem of how a Christian 
should get ready for a war between Russia and America? 

Emil —- If you believe that America is more wrong than Russia, then it puts 
you on the right side and gives you an active part in a relatively righteous 
cause. There is real Christian satisfaction in being personally identified with a 
force which has at the heart of its gospel, social justice for the disinherited, 


exploited, and oppressed classes of all lands — especially the down-trodden 
masses of the Far East and Africa. 
Jim — That sounds good. But now who is being naive? Communism is not 


simply a blind passion for social and economic justice. It is a highly integrated 
tyrannical totalitarianism. It is based on a philosophy which claims to have an 
adequate answer for the ultimate questions of existence. This philosophy is 
materialistic, and dogmatically atheistic — so that it is bound to come into con- 
flict with your faith as a Christian. Don’t you agree that Marx, however bril- 
liant his analysis of capitalism may have been, was overly optimistic in his pro- 
posed solutions of social, political, and economic problems? 

Emil — I agree that the classless society, the withering away of the state and 
such ideas in Marxianism are utopian. I further agree that Marx probably did 
not forsee the extent to which the dictatorship of the proletariat was going to 
lead to the totalitarian state as we now see it in Russia. But Marx was a pro- 
phet. And prophets are not to be expected to forsee the future. Their function 
is to understand the present. Marx saw that the main source of social evil in 
modern civilization lies in the selfish exploitation of the great disinherited labor- 
ing masses by the privileged few of the capitalist class. It is a great mistake, for 
example, to think that by demonstrating that Marx’s theory of value begs the 
question, and assumes what he sets out to prove, one has thereby disposed of 
Communism. Communism was a powerful movement long before Das Kapital 
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was ever published. The economic writings of Marx are attempts to give 
systematic expression to what was basically an ethical and we might say reli- 
gious response to the horrible injustices of his own day. I admit that it is too 
bad that Marx has been canonized and his writings have been made scripture 
from which dogmatic principles have been derived which go contrary to the 
main purpose of the man. But we are all children of our own age, and the age 
of Marx was the age of the flourishing of the physical sciences, and, therefore, 
the age of optimism. I admit that it does seem strange that a man who was 
able to puncture the illusions of his own age in turn laid the groundwork for 
the illusions of the future. I myself do not see how he was able to see so clearly 
all the evil in the ruling capitalist class in his day, and at the same time faii to 
realize that every actual ruling class is subject to the corrupting influences of 
lus for power, prestige, and family privilege — so that the classless society of 
his dreams would always be plagued by the selfishness and pride of man. But 
he didn’t. And that is that. Meanwhile history is moving on. And we are in 
the midst of a world struggle between capitalism and communism. Granted that 
we all do what we can to prevent the cold war from developing into a full 
scale military conflict, if war comes we will have three alternatives. We can 
throw our weight in support of Russia, or we can throw it in support of Ameri- 
ca, or we can, in so far as it may be possible, keep aloof from the conflict. I 
personally choose to support Russia — not because I am a Communist, but 
because my faith requires that I take a responsible part in the social and poli- 
tical life of my country — and in the event of war I believe that this can best 
be done by supporting Russia against America. 

Jim — But you wouldn’t say that to support neither Russia nor America need 
necessarily involve one in remaining aloof in the sense of being irresponsible, 
would you? 

Emil — If one believed that there was not more right or wrong on one side 
than on the other, then I suppose he would be justified in seeking to witness to 
the truth in some way that would be neutral to both sides. However, I am not 
sure that this would be a live option to most of us on the Continent. If we do 
not support Russia we would soon have to go underground and so indirectly 
support America. 

Ron — You said something a while ago, Emil, that has set me to thinking. 
You were talking about the fact that Marx wrote in the heyday of the physical 
sciences. He and Engels were very excited about Darwin’s discoveries, were 
they not? I know that I was very much impressed with the way in which Das 
Kapital was as full of complimentary references to the physical sciences as of 
derogatory references to religion. In fact, if I am not mistaken, Marx actually 
refers to his discoveries as “scientific” and compares them to the great dis- 
coveries of the physical sciences. Well, it seems to me that the Communists, 
in this respect, are a bit out of date. They still exalt the physical sciences and 
tend to boast of the fact that the marxian doctrine is “scientific” — even at 
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a time when America is proceeding with plans to develop a hydrogen bomb. 
Emil — What is your point? 

Ron — Simply this. The age of the physical sciences has ended. That is, it 
has ended in principle. People are losing “faith” in “science.” There was a 
time when “science” was thought of as something intrinsically good. But now 
we know that there is not technological achievement which is intrinsically good. 
That includes not only such things as airplanes but the achievements of medical 
science as well, as the Nazi “mass medical experiments” have taught us. With 
the atom bomb we realize that “science” is not an unambiguous blessing. The 
atom bomb symbolizes the imminent threat to mankind that has lurked be- 
hind the labors of the well-meaning scientists from the very beginning. Na- 
tural science brings knowledge of nature. Knowledge of nature brings con- 
trol over nature. Control over nature brings physical power. When control 
over nature reaches the point where the resultant power achieved, when released 
in a destructive manner, destroys the technological basis through which the 
control has been achieved, then the control over nature has in principle reached 
its limit. We can never be certain in advance just when this point has been 
reached. But obviously we are taking great strides in that direction. We are 
gaining a greater and greater control over nature, and there seems to be no 
definite limit to the possible extent of that control. Even in a world not cursed 
by periodic full scale war — once this control over nature has reached the 
point where a misuse of its resultant power can destroy the technological basis 
through which this power has been achieved, we must always reckon with the 
finiteness of man and allow for mistakes. Now mistakes at the level of power 
which is insufficient to destroy the technological basis through which this power 
has been achieved, are permissible. And these mistakes even contribute to the 
onward and upward march of science. But mistakes at the level of power 
which is sufficient to accomplish this destruction are fatal to the whole modern 
technological enterprise. So the doom of “the age of science” is certain, for 
either we limit our control over nature, which really means an abandonment of 
free scientific inquiry and a repudiation of our “faith” in “science,” or we 
allow our control over nature to be extended until a “fatal” mistake is made, 
and because man is not omniscient, we may, for all practical purposes, be cer- 
tain that such a mistake will eventually be made. 

Jim — Your reasoning is a bit obscure, and I feel sure that there are important 
gaps in your argument. Obviously, in the event of full scale atomic war the 
cities, factories, and means of communication and transportation of at least 
some countries would probably be damaged to the extent that those countries 
could not maintain technological civilization for their people. Germany is good 
evidence of that. If it had not been for the intervention of the Allies after the 
war, and the emergency injection of food and medical supplies — civilization 
in Germany would probably have been reduced to an almost unimaginably low 
level. Now I assume that both Russia and America are making and storing 
atomic bombs. And though it is not necessary that they will ever use them, 
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yet there is a good chance that if war comes, they will. So I see the possibility 
of the doom of modern technological civilization — provided enough bombs 
are dropped in enough places. But you seem to go beyond this possibility and 
speak of the probability of this doom. 

Ron — Yes I do. It seems quite clear to me. But I admit that I have not ex- 
pressed my thought too clearly and I can understand why you might question 
my reasoning. But you would be better advised if you didn’t take even the 
most consistent reasoning too seriously when prediction of the future is being 
made. For history has a way of deviating from any particular course human 
logic may set for it. Were I primarily interested in persuading you of the 
consistency of my argument I would press it. But I am not primarily interested 
in the theoretical probability of the doom of technological civilization so much 
as I am in the practical possibility of its destruction — which you, Jim, seem 
to admit. 

Emil — But I do not. The physical sciences are here to stay. Any destruction 
of any particular form of technical society will only provide the rubble upon 
which can be erected its succeeding form. I have Communist friends who 
speak of the possibility which Jim has described and they think only of re- 
building a new society with all the benefits of modern science, but controlled 
in such a way that none of the disadvantages are allowed to become operative. 
Ron — But how will this miracle be achieved? And who will achieve it, since 
no group can insure its survival of atomic destruction? 

Emil — They are counting on the continuity of the Party, I presume. 

Ron — And what will guarantee the continuity of the Party? Is not the party 
dependent upon the proletariat? And is not the proletariat dependent upon 
the city and the factory? 

Emil — Obviously, my friends have more faith than insight at this point. But 
why did you wish to bring in your point about the self-destructive character 
of modern science? 

Ron — For one reason, it seems to me to help one keep the proper perspective. 
For it illustrates the futility of any human endeavor to control history through 
an extension of human control over nature. Modern culture is peculiarly rooted 
in man’s desire to know and gain control over nature. And modern man has 
been characterized by his explicit or implicit faith in natural science as the pre- 
eminently redeeming force in modern history. If open and full scale war does 
come between Russia and America, it probably will be remembered by any 
future historians there may be as the last war of the “age of science.” Man- 
kind will never again have the same faith in “science.” 

Jim — There is much in what you say. If an atomic war is so real a possibility 
as we seem to agree, ought we not to be thinking about what can be done in 
planning to meet its consequences? 

Ron — How? 

Jim — We can anticipate to some extent the form that that destruction will 
take. Obviously, if any at all are spared in an atomic war, certain basic physical 
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necessities will need to be ministered to. There will certainly be the call to feed 
the starving and heal the sick and dying. We could store food, medical supplies 
and seed for planting in adequately protected places strategically located about 
the land. 

Ron — I have talked to people about this sort of thing. But I have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for a people to prepare for such a catastrophe. 
I believe that at the highest level of National Defense Forces such matters 
are being considered. And it is possible that the International Red Cross is 
attentive to the problem. 

Emil — You British and Americans can afford the luxury of considering what 
might be salvaged from an atomic war. But with us Continentals it is different. 
We would have to go through a terrible period of death before there would be 
any rebirth. Some Christians in my country are saying that God has given 
Europe great blessings and Europe has failed, so now God is going to reject us 
and give the great blessings we have had to other peoples, perhaps to Asia, or 
Africa. 

Jim — Doesn’t that leave them in a terrible state of despair? 

Emil — Some of them, yes. But others seem to be freed from a heavy burden. 
They truly move with a joyous freedom and are wonderful creative centers of 
responsible faith and love. Sometimes I wonder if they might not feel like the 
early Christians who moved in a world which they knew to be doomed. 

Jim — Well I am glad we have had this talk. I understand a lot about you, 
Emil, which I did not understand before. I have listened to you speak in our 
meetings these past weeks and I have always thought you very naive in your 
sympathy for Communism. But now I suppose that you feel that I am naive 
in my concern for the preservation of the values of Western civilization. 

Emil — Not at all. I think that were I in America I should probably feel 
pretty much as you do. I know that you are sincere, and that you may be 
right. 

Jim — It seems tragic that we Christians can be of one heart and yet disagree 
on such a fundamental question as what our attitude toward Communism 
ought to be. 

Ron — Tragic, yes — but understandable if we remember that our faith does 
not dictate that every Christian should take the same attitude toward any 
question so all-embracing as that of our attitude toward Communism. As long 
as we see that the issue, vital as it may be, is yet transient in character and 
need not break our fellowship even though we disagree, then we are being, at 
least to some degree, faithful. And our unbroken fellowship may be the very 
witness that we are called upon to make in this divided and broken world. 
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Basel, 1950 
By Samuel Lauchli 


The University of Basel, under the influence of Karl Barth, has been for 
many years a center of increasing theological interest. The Review is pleased to 
present the following account of current tendencies there. Its author, Samuel 
Lauchli, was for three semesters a graduate student at the Seminary. 


Life at the theological department of the University of Basel has changed 
in more than one way if one compares it with what it was only a few years ago. 
A Swiss theological school throughout the war with a few German students 
each semester as a curiosity, it has become during the last two years a real in- 
ternational institution. At present, sixty per cent of the students are foreign, 
a relation which probably is singular not only among the theological schools 
but also among all the other universities in Europe. The reason for this “theo- 
logical internationality” is not only the one primarily-taught trend within the 
theological field (the one-sidedness is much less than people used to think), 
but also very much the result of the present situation of Switzerland and of 
the internationality of the faculty itself. Only two of the seven leading pro- 
fessors are originally Swiss; the others were all called from Germany, Holland, 
and France. With Dr. Hendrik van Oyen (Holland) and Dr. Karl Jaspers 
(Germany, for the philosophical faculty), this effort to achieve an international 
staff has been continued. 

The composition of the student body is a part of the ecumenical attempts 
of recent years. The Alumneum, the house of foreign students of theology, 
reserves a certain number of places for each country in order to maintain an 
equal contact among the various nations. One could not say that the ecumen- 
ical problems are very much in the foreground: concentration in the other fields 
is too great to make that possible. The very existence of such a theological 
department, however, is enough to achieve important points of the Amsterdam 
conference. 

Having been locked up from the rest of the world for many years, even 
from Germany for more than a decade, teachers as well as students have started 
travelling as much as possible. Every vacation between terms some of Basel’s 
professors go abroad, and the contact across the borders is stronger than ever 
before. Recently, the participation of several faculty members in meetings in 
England has created new connections between the British universities and Basel. 
In addition, there are many visiting professors teaching every semester, either 
for just one lecture or for the whole term. 

The main thing in Basel is its theological discussion. It is completely 
wrong to think that Basel is a Barthian barracks in which everyone is seized 
who does not swear to the master’s opinion. Karl Barth undoubtedly is the 
strongest personality in the group and, therefore, the attraction for which many 
students dare the trip to Basel. There remain, however, the rest of the faculty 
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who live independent theological lives, sometimes connected with Barth’s goals, 
mostly, however, in a clear distinction from his positions. The ecclesiastical 
fight between the liberal and orthodox positions has become very strong again 
since the war, in Switzerland as well as in Germany, and it has become easy to 
call anything which is genuinely Christian, Barthian, and to put the rest 
thoughtlessly in the liberal drawer which carries the names of Albert Schweitzer 
and Martin Werner on top. The churches are very much split and sometimes 
even within a parish the two parties struggle. It is good to know that on the 
scientific level, that is, in theological work as well as in personal relationships 
among the teachers, a more or less objective basis is always still existing. So, 
for instance, the two professors of Old Testament, Walter Eichrodt and Walter 
Baumgartner, complement each other exceedingly well, one setting forth pri- 
marily theological and christological aspects, while the other represents a strictly 
linguistic and archeological standpoint. 


This peaceful equilibrium is sometimes threatened by groups of theologians 
who try to force their fellows into a single direction. The German students, 
very well educated and exceedingly interested in their work, are most of all in 
danger. “The Germans just have to have a man to whom or against whom 
they can yell,” Oscar Cullmann said. This time, for the theologians, it is 
Bultmann and his “Entmythologisierung” (De-mythologizing). In every talk, 
they either adore or hate him, attempting to convert their partner into a theo- 
logical existentialist or into an antibultmannian Barthian. It is much easier 
to have a name-tag on one’s forehead. 


On the other hand, Germany has started producing again. It was hard 
during the war for any German-speaking student to study. By now the text- 
books are appearing again, along with journals and reviews, and even the stand- 
ard works of theology, the encyclopedias for New Testament and History of 
Religion, will come out in new editions. In spite of this new productivity, stu- 
dents more than formerly read English books, a result of the contact with 
American and British universities. The new French commentaries and editions 
are also of great help. 

One could not say that political activity is great among the students. 
Fear of Russia is much less strong than in some places in the States. There is 
some agitation, coming from some extreme sides; the greater part of the stu- 
dents seem to have the opinion of Karl Ludwig Schmidt, who said: “It might 
be smarter to speak less about this war which, at any rate, has not started yet!” 
This does not, however, mean want of interest, for political discussions are 
numerous among the representatives of different countries. 

The one professor who has not been abroad for more than two years is 
Karl Barth. Different from his colleagues, he thus refuses all invitations from 
abroad. After having been for two summer terms visiting professor in his 
former university, Bonn, he decided to stay and to work as hard as possible at 
the achievement of his Dogmatik, the seventh volume of which will be finished 
before long. When I came to visit him one morning, the room looked just as it 
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had years ago, jammed with books and journals, with manuscripts and some 
critical editions of Luther and Augustine on the table. And as ever, Karl 
Barth smoked his short pipe. 

Barth is much interested in what is going on in the States on the theologica! 
level. In spite of his present hermit’s life, he always keeps himself informed of 
what is happening on the other side of the frontiers. But after a few moments, 
he got excited and furious and took some huge puffs from his pipe: “Tell them 
I am mad,” he said. “I am mad that they always call me a fundamentalist! I 
am tired of that accusation and it is such an ignorant one that I don’t even 
answer any more. Just as if someone caine and called Reinhold Niebuhr a 
disciple of Ignatius of Loyola!” Very soon, however, he had his smile back: 
“For some people, I am a sweet edition of Schleiermacher, for others a Ger- 
man Moody, and just for a few, sort of an antichrist.” The disgust against this 
misinterpretation becomes understandable from the situation here in Basel. The 
fundamentalists attack him perhaps more than any other theological group. As 
a matter of fact, he started his career very much as a protest against German 
pietism, and in all his attempts to overcome liberalistic subjectivism he refuses 
even more pietistic subjectivism. 

Among Barth’s relations to foreign students, that with the Americans is 
very good this year. He invited them all to his home and was enthusiastic 
concerning that evening. He even considers a Colloquium in English the next 
year, for English speaking students, like that he conducts in French for the 
students from France. “I am amazed by their terrific lack of training in lan- 
guages and in history,” he said. “America has a wonderful youth. If they will 
just teach that young generation in high schools and colleges the foundations 
of our civilization, a real talk will be possible. There aren’t enough, however, 
that have this basis yet.” What Barth liked best was the humble attitude of 
these students who had none of the scientific conceit of so many beginning and, 
as he said, fulfilled theologians. 

It is interesting to hear Barth’s opinion about Amsterdam. After this 
world church conference, he participated in several meetings in Switzerland 
dealing with problems of world-wide understanding. In his opinion, Amster- 
dam had one great success which made the conference fully worthwhile: in spite 
of many Eastern tendencies of the churches behind the Iron Curtain and of 
admiration of the West in Western Europe, this world congress prevented 
Christianity from breaking completely apart into two irreconcilable blocks. 
“Even if I disagree with my fellow Christian abroad politically, I now know 
that primarily I am not separated, but in a unity with him,” Barth said. 

What Karl Barth misses in the church world movement is an inner life. 
He claims that “if there isn’t an absolute urgency, it is lost. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
for instance, had it, this theological necessity towards a church unity. Too 
many of the others, however, just bored me. If this urgency is lacking, the 
talks in the church world can become too easily an annoying way of pretend- 
ing some originality where there isn’t any. However, I am still in favor of 
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that which Amsterdam created, and even very much so.” 


These are just a few spotlights from the theological life in Basel. In many 
respects it still is and will remain a university in the old style: the exams the 
student has to take only every other year, the seminars in which it is almost a 
crime to open a Bible translation instead of the original, the concentration of 
the classes which begin at fifteen minutes past the hour and last, without inter- 
ruption and questions, for exactly forty-five minutes, unless Professor Baum- 
gartner, to the great astonishment of everyone, takes the liberty to lecture 
five minutes more. And, as has been customary for decades, the entire class 
stamps its feet when the professor enters and again when he leaves. And yet, 
something new has come, a new consciousness of being a part of a wide church. 
It exists within the theological work, just through the fact, for instance, that 
one’s classroom neighbor, from another world with another basis for the same 
goal, tries to make himself understandable. I felt from various discussions that 
students from everywhere are willing to give up the great evil of nationalism, 
not for the sake of an organization to begin with, but from individual experi- 
ence and theological insight. We may in the future have narrow groups which 
would like again an institution within their own country, in the form of one’s 
own church. The next terms will reveal whether or not such powers are strong 
enough to survive. The student body of the theological department of Basel’s 
university has at least shown a possibility of Christian understanding, even 
among such contradicting conditions as we find in this faculty. 


Just Published 








Religion in Human Experience: 


An Introduction 
JOHN R. EVERETT, Columbia University 


Designed to serve as a general Introduction to Religion, this stimulat- 
ing book differs from the conventional approach in that it deals in- 
tensively with four major religions — Hinduism, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, and Christianity. The traditional problems of the nature of God, 
the nature of religious experience, distinctions among polytheisms 
and monotheisms, types of worship practiced, forms of church or- 
ganization, power and influence of religious institutions, relations 
between ethics and religion, philosophy and religion, and science and 
religion, are all considered within the context of their historic setting. 


April, 1950 568 pages Probable price of College Edition: $3.50 


/ 257 Fourth A 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY New York 10, NY. 
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The Seminary 


ALUMNI PROGRAM AT 114th ANNIVERSARY 
MAY 22 AND 23, 1950 


The principal speaker at the Annual Dinner of Alumni of Union and 
Auburn, to be held on Monday evening, May 22nd, at 6:30 in the Seminary 
Refectory, will be the distinguished New Testament scholar, Dr. Charles H. 
Dodd, Emeritus Professor of Divinity at Cambridge University. Dr. Dodd is 
visiting Professor of Biblical Theology on the Samuel F. B. Morse Lectureship 
Foundation at the Seminary during the second semester, and among numerous 
other lecture engagements in America is delivering the Bampton Lectures at 
Columbia University during April. Brief informal addresses will also be made 
at the dinner by the three members of the faculty who will retire at the close 
of the academic year, Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Professor Harrison S. Elliott, and 
Professor Charles W. Iglehart. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association will be held in James 
Memorial Chapel on Tuesday morning, May 23rd, at 10:15. After the opening 
devotional service, which will be conducted by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 
addresses will be made by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, a member of the Seminary 
Class of 1900, which celebrates its fiftieth anniversary this year, and by Presi- 
dent Van Dusen. The annual business meeting of the Association will also be 
held that morning, when officers for the coming year are to be elected and a 
report given of the Annual Alumni Fund. At the Annual Alumni Luncheon 
to be held in the Refectory at 12:30, brief talks will be made by representatives 
of the Graduating Class and of the classes graduated in 1900, 1925, and 1945. 
Announcements of the complete program of the Seminary Commencement 
Season are being mailed to all alumni. 

The School of Sacred Music is holding its Alumni Day at the Seminary on 
Tuesday, May 9th. 


A LETTER TO THE ALUMNI FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SEMINARY 


Dear Alumnus: 

Among the many encouraging features of the Seminary’s life in recent 
years, two stand out pre-eminently: first, the quality of the men now at the 
Seminary and those applying for admission; second, the way the Alumni have 
rallied to its support. 

This fine work started with the Coffin Func, when there was raised by and 
through the Alumni about $100,000 of the total $500,000. The amount was 
payable over a number of years. In 1947-48 the Annual Alumni Fund was 
started, with a total of $1000. Last year you raised the most gratifying amount 
of $5772, and for the current year you have set a goal of $8000. 
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On behalf of all the members of the Board of Directors, please accept my 
hearty thanks to you, both individually and collectively. 

But this is not the whole story. Through your churches, you have con- 
tributed, during the past twelve months, $7813.07 from 69 churches. And the 
number is constantly increasing. Some of yeu have gone further and have given 
us names of individuals who could help generously. The whole record is one 
of which we are very proud. 


As time goes on, the Seminary must depend more and more on gifts to 
current income. From almost nothing ten years ago, we have now built up 
our income from this source to $116,000 for 1948-49, and the budget for this 
year calls for $144,000. 

The Alumni share in this effort to raise money for current gifts has been 
constantly increasing. With this evidence of support on behalf of our Alumni, 
we face the future with great confidence. 


Yours very sincerely, 
BENJAMIN STRONG, President 
Board of Directors 


March 29, 1950 


REPORT ON THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 


On April 6th contributions amounting to $4788.00 had been received 
from 501 alumni to the Annual Alumni Fund, through which the Alumni As- 
sociation hopes to raise $8000.00 to present to the Seminary for its current 
expenses on Commencement Day, May 23rd. The amount received thus far is 
almost $1000.00 less than the total raised last year, when 632 contributors 
gave $5772.37. Many more alumni will have to respond promptly to the re- 
cent appeals for gifts to this Fund if we are to reach the goal of $8000.00, or 
even surpass the excellent record made a year ago. 

Among the 4049 living alumni of Union Seminary many, especially those 
working in foreign lands, are not now able to contribute, but at least half of 
this large number can give something, even though the gifts be small. The 
Fund Committee confidently hopes that at least four or five hundred more con- 
tributions will be received in the next few weeks to cover the $3212.00 still 
needed to attain the goal unanimously and enthusiastically set at the meeting of 
the Alumni Association last May. Every dollar sent before the coming Com- 
mencement will really count. 
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Preachin ® A companion volume to 

g NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. An 

opportunity for professors 

in the Great and students of preaching, 

and for ministers, to become 

wa acquainted with the virtu- 

Tra dition ally unclaimed legacy of pre- 
Reformation preaching. 

By RAY C. PETRY Coming April 24, $2.00 





= ® “A work of the greatest 
The Christian significance. A profound 
statement of the ethical and 
religious problems involved 
Response to the in the atomic crisis.”—Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. “Realistic and 
2 of intensely creative. Nobody 
Ptormic Crisis vice even the stigntest in 
terest in the title should miss 

By EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. it.”—Paul Scherer. 
Coming May 8, $2.00 





® The first book on Berdy- 

Nicolas aev’s entire literary activity. 
All the main points of his 

basic faith and his total 

Berdyaeu: world view — and how they 
can help us understand the 


CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM Significance of human des- 


tiny. A book of special value 


By MATTHEW SPINKA to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Coming May 8, $3.50 


At all bookstores, SayFe" THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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QUADRANGLE NEWS 


A service of preparation opened the 
Seminary Spring Retreat the evening 
of February 21. Devotional silence for 
the night was observed by the Sem- 
inary community. Dr. Grant opened 
the morning devotions on Ash Wed- 
nesday, designated as Seminary Quiet 
Day. The theme of the Retreat was 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” Dr. Nels F. 
S. Ferré led three periods of medita- 
tion. The service of Holy Communion 
followed in the afternoon with Dean 
Davison, Dr. Ferré, and President Van 
Dusen officiating. 

On the lighter side of Seminary life 
was a surreptitious, lampoon edition of 
the Seminary’s Weekly Calendar. 
Therein, among many items, the Sem- 
inary Choir was listed for a number 
of “singspirations” to be followed by 
testimonials. Lentil devotions were to 
be led in the Upper Refectory by the 
Seminary’s dietician. 

A special obsevance of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Day of 
Prayer was held in James Chapel, Sun- 
day evening, February 19. The Rev. 
J. Russell Chandran, Presbyter, Church 
of South India, and at present a for- 
eign fellow at the Seminary, spoke. 

The election of four new directors 
to Union’s Board has been announced 
by Benjamin Strong, President of the 
Board. Charles M. Spofford, president 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and the Rev. Dr. Paul Wolff, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, were elected at the December 
meeting of the Board. In March, Mrs. 
Thomas §. Lamont and R. Stewart 
Kilborne, Jr., president of William 
Skinner and Sons, were elected to 
board membership. Mrs. Lamont is the 
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second woman to be elected to the 
board, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow hav- 
ing become a member in 1936. 

For the first time within memory, 
the directors, faculty, and students 
met together to consider Seminary 
problems on Director’s Day, February 
13. A panel discussion on curriculum 
followed a meeting of faculty and 
board members on “Central Problems 
of Christian Faith.” The student cab- 
inet and the directors met for lunch- 
eon in the Upper Refectory. The di- 
rectors stated a desire to join the stud- 
ents in “floor meetings,” expressing 
special desire to join in discussions on 
economics or the relation between 
religion and economics. Special tours 
and committee meetings were held, 
followed by a tea and musical program 
by the School of Sacred Music at the 
President’s home. Many of the wives 
of the directors joined in the day’s 
activities. 

Nearly 100 students from 42 north- 
eastern universities and colleges en- 
rolled for the annual three-day Con- 
ference on the Christian Ministry held 
at the Seminary, March 31 to April 2. 
The Conference was sponsored jointly 
by Union and the Committee on the 
Ministry of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Designed especially for 
young men still undecided about the 
Christian ministry as a life work, the 
program was nevertheless geared to 
give prospective ministers greater in- 
sight into the profession. This was the 
fourth annual conference. A total of 
291 students have attended the pre- 
vious conferences. Of these, 157 are 
now out of college. The success of the 
past conferences is to be noted from a 





recent questionnaire which revealed 
that of the 114 who replied, 83 men, 
or 73 per cent, are now in religious 
work or training. 

As in former years, outstanding 
Protestant ministers and laymen ad- 
dressed the students. The Honorable 
Francis P. Miller, well-known organ- 
ization executive and writer, addressed 
the delegation Friday evening. Other 
speakers included Dr. Scherer, Dr. 
Fosdick, the Rev. Robert B. Apple- 
yard, Chaplain James A. Pike of Co- 
lumbia University, Mrs. Douglas Hor- 
ton, former president of Wellesley 
College, Dr. McCracken, minister of 
Riverside Church, Dr. Niebuhr, and 
Dr. Van Dusen. George Webber, As- 
sistant Dean of Students, was direc- 
tor of the Conference. On Sunday, 
Riverside Church was host to the stu- 
dents. 








Dr. and Mrs. John T. McNeill plan 
to leave in June for Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, where Dr. McNeill will receive 
an honorary D.D. degree July 6 during 
the Edinburgh Convocation. They 
plan to return to the Seminary in 
September. 

Dr. Paul J. Tillich will lecture on 
“The Christian Doctrine of God” and 
“The History of Theology in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries” at the summer 
session of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, Berkeley, Calif., June 26 to 
August 4. 

The Travelling Fellowship for this 
year was awarded to Edward E. Daub, 
a senior, from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Fellowship which carries with it 
a stipend of $1,000, was established 
“for the purpose of encouraging spe- 
cial merit in the pursuit of higher 
theological culture.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The Mid-Winter Meeting of Alum- 
ni in the New York Area was held in 
James Memorial Chapel at the Sem- 
inary on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 8, 1950. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Thornton 
B. Penfield, Jr., ’24, Vice President of 
the Alumni Association, and Alden S. 
Mosshammer, 732, President of the As- 
sociation, presided at the brief business 
meeting which followed. The prin- 
cipal address at this session was made 
by Dr. Hugh Porter, Director of the 
School of Sacred Music, who spoke on 
“The Ministry of Music at the Sem- 
inary.” A choir of students in the 
Music School, led by Robert B. Lee, 
rendered selections of Church music. 
After a brief intermission, the alumni 
attended the inaugural lecture by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Dodd. 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr was the 
guest speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of alumni in the Washington, D. C., 
area held in the Y.M.C.A. in that city 
on March 6, 1950. The luncheon was 
arranged by Dr. Charles L. Carhart 
’89, president of this alumni group, 
who presided, and Dr. R. Paul Schear- 
rer "18. The following officers were 
elected for the next year: President, 
Philip G. Scott ’28; Vice President, R. 
Paul Schearrer °18; Secretary and 
Treasurer, James D. Bryden ’31. 

* * * 

Because of the difficulty of sending 
contributions to the Annual Alumni 
Fund from the British Isles, the Scots 
Alumni of Union Theological Sem- 
inary have expressed their loyalty to 
the Seminary by sending a gift of 
books to the Seminary Library. 
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1890 — James Porter Stoops died in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 22, 
1950. He was ordained by the Presby- 
terian Church in 1891 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and spent almost forty years in 
its service, holding pastorates at El 
Capu, Coronado, Tustin and Monrovia 
in California, and at West Liberty, W. 
Va., Rock Hill, O., Prosperity, Pa., 
and Wooster, O. Since his retirement 
in 1930 he had made his home in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


1902 — Elbert Wayland Van Aken, 
pastor emeritus of the Kenilworth 
Baptist Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died on March 6, 1950, in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Founder and pastor of this 
church in Brooklyn since 1913, he was 
honorably retired in 1947. Before 
going to Brooklyn, he was president 
for seven years of Parker College, 
Winnebago, Minn. While holding his 
Brooklyn pastorate, he also taught in 
the public schools, and for two years 
at the James Madison High School. 


1912 — Chester Arthur Griswold died 
on July 21, 1949, at his home in 
Waukesha, Wis. Shortly after his grad- 
uation from the Seminary he entered 
upon a business career and was en- 
gaged in it throughout his active life. 


1912 — Henry Bacon Allen died in 
Somerville, N. C., February 4, 1950, 
at the age of eighty-one. Ordained by 
the Reformed Church of America in 
1898, he held pastorates at Annan- 
dale, N. J., Delmar, N. Y., Ridgefield, 
N. J., Weehawken, N..J., and Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. He also served as a 
chaplain in the First World War. 
After his retirement in 1945 he made 
his home in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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1916 — Clarence Gus Dittmer died 
at his home in Antigo, Wis., March 5, 
1950. After six years of teaching in 
Japan and in China, he became a 
member of the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1917 and served 
there until 1926, when he joined the 
faculty of New York University, 
where he served until his retirement 
in 1941. 


1918 — Elmer Tyler Thompson, who 
for the past twenty-five years was the 
executive director of the International 
House in Philadelphia, Pa., died in that 
city on March 20, 1950. An ordained 
minister of the Baptist Church, he 
served in the mission field at Tokyo, 
Japan, from 1918-1923. For the next 
two years he was candidate secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. In 1925 he entered upon 
his duties at the International House 
in Philadelphia, where he and his wife 
worked with foreign students. 


1921 — Edwin Carl Howe died in 
Salina, Kans., on November 4, 1949. 
He was ordained by the Presbyterian 
Church in 1914, and served as a mis- 
sionary in China from 1914-1920. 
After graduate study at the Seminary, 
he taught at the Union Middle School 
in Canton for six years. In 1928 he 
joined the faculty of the College of 
the Ozarks, Ark., where he was pro- 
fessor of history from 1928 to 1935. 
Later he taught at Huron College in 
South Dakota and Kansas Wesleyan 
University at Salina, Kans. 


1928 — Wesley Moore Carr, mission- 
ary fellow in 1927 at Union Seminary, 
where he later was also awarded the 
doctorate in theology in 1930, died in 











Brazil on February 6, 1950. Ordained 
a minister in the Methodist Church 
South in 1924, he spent two years in 
the pastorate in Baltimore, Md., and 
then entered upon his long career in 
South America. He was professor of 
English at Granberry College, Brazil, 
for a year, then a professor in the 
Seminary of that institution for nine 
years. In 1930 he became its vice- 
president and served also as the acting 





president. From 1934-1936 he was 
president of Union College at Uru- 
guayana. He was later a lecturer at 
Emory University in Georgia and 
Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 
In 1940 he became professor of Mis- 
sions and Bible at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn., and held this chair 
until 1947, when he became a member 
of the faculty of the School of Theo- 
logy in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





CLASS NOTES 


1897 


John Toros Theodore, after resign- 
ing the pastorate of the Congregation- 
al Church in Dorset, Vt., in 1947, 
preached at North Bennington, Ben- 
nington and Danville, Vt., as an in- 
terim minister. He is now preaching 
and residing at Hyde Park, Vt. 


1904 


Alfred John Sadler, pastor emeritus 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Jersey City, N. J., was recently given 
the Brotherhood Award of the B. S. 
Pollak Lodge, B’nai B’rith, which is 
awarded annually to the citizen in 
that city who has rendered the most 
service to the cause of brotherhood. 


1908 


Frank Melvin Patterson has served 
as stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Columbus, O., for twenty-three’ years. 
Since his retirement from the active 
pastorate in 1947, he has been living 
in Plain City, O. 


1911 


Edgar Keer Morrow is the executive 
vice-president of Baker University and 
is living in Baldwin, Kans. 


Norman Mattoon Thomas was the 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by his friends on February 4th, at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City. 
The luncheon was attended by over 
a thousand of his admirers. 


1913 


William Striker, pastor of the Re- 
formed Church in Lebanon, N. J., and 
his wife were recently honored by the 
members of the church on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. 


1917 


Herman Carl Steinheimer was ap- 
pointed pastor of Hampton Bays 
Methodist Church at Hampton Bays, 
L. L., N. Y., last September. 


1918 


Bernard Chancellor Clausen has re- 
signed the pastorate of Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church in Cleveland, O., 
where he has served since 1944. 


1919 


James Roy Packard has served as 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in North Brookfield, Mass., 
since 1946. This church will cele- 
brate its bicentennial this year. 
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1924 


George Asa Ackerly, formerly as- 
sociate pastor of the Reformed Church 
in Bronxville, N. Y., was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Field Work 
Department of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ. 


Keitaro Hasegawa is now the pastor 
of the Minatogawa Church in Kobe, 
Japan. His address is No. 8 Inaba-cho, 
7 chome, Suma-Ku, Kobe City, Japan. 


Andrew Chih-Yi Cheng writes that 
he reached Nanking safely last Octo- 
ber, and is now serving as chairman of 
the Administration Committee of 
Nanking Theological Seminary. 


1928 


James Russell Chandler was recent- 
ly voted the most valuable citizen of 
Littleton, Colo., because of his leader- 
ship in building “Friendship House,” 
a home for a D.P. family. 


Willis Carl Nugent has returned 
from Japan and is now living at 1120 
West New Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Clyde Harper Roddy is now located 
in Sierra Madre, Cal. 


1929 


Virginia Corwin of the faculty of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
held recently in Cincinnati, O. 


1930 


Stanley Berry Hyde, who was the 
general secretary of the Vermont 
Church Council for the past seven 
years, has accepted a new appoint- 
ment with the Church World Service. 
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Helen Richards Hart Nichol resign- 
ed her position at the Masters School 
in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., last June to 
accept appointment as the president of 
Orlinda Childs Pierce College, Elleni- 
ko, Greece. 


1933 


Avides Demerjian recently became 
the pastor of Asbury Methodist 
Church at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For nine years he served at Trinity 
Methodist Church, Beacon, N. Y. 


John Bailey Forsyth, for the past 
five years Christian Education Field 
Director of the Presbyterian Church 
in the synods of Michigan and De- 
troit, has been appointed Minister of 
Christian Education of the Bushnell 
Congregational Church in Detroit. 


Harry Samson Jones is now director 
in the Carolina region of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and is living at Charlotte, N. C. 


Charles William Scheid presided at 
the dedication services of the new 
Grosse Pointe Congregational Church, 
of which he is the pastor, on January 
15th. Robert Edward Burtt °33 
preached the sermon and Kenneth 
Walldorff Smith ’33 attended the ser- 
vice. 


1934 


Wayne Adelbert Dockhorn is the 
Youth Work Secretary of the Colum- 
bia Community Branch of the YMCA 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He is living at 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Niels Henry Sonne, formerly refer- 
ence librarian at Trinity College in 
Hartford, Conn., is now librarian at 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York City. 








1935 


George Gardner Meyer, who was 
pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Fordyce, Ark., reports that he is now 
minister of the Methodist Church at 
Nashville, Ark. 


1936 


John Westcott Myrose became pas- 
tor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church at Harmony at St. Charles, 
New Orleans, La., last November. 


1937 


Duncan Allan Easton has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Honolulu Council of Churches and re- 
cently left for his new post. From 
1947 to 1949 he served as pastor of 
the Peiping Union Church in China. 


Frank Theodore Wilson, formerly 
dean of men at Lincoln University, 
Pa., is now on the staff of the School 
of Religion at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


1938 


Charles Arthur Jackson is now pas- 
tor of the Central Methodist Church 
in Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Clarence Elmer Miller has recently 
accepted appointment under the Board 
of American Missions in the United 
Lutheran Church, and will serve the 
First Lutheran Church in Cincinnati. 


1939 


John Austin Jardine entered upon 
his new duties as the minister of the 
Gibson Memorial United Church of 
Canada in Frederictown, N. B., last 
November. 


Russell James Olson has resigned 
from the Hilltop Lutheran Church in 








Columbus, O., to accept a call to St. 
Mark’s English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas Kirkland Thompson has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the 
newly established United Church of 
Christ, Congregational, in Cranston, 
R. I. 


1940 


Edgar Marshall Baird is now the 
minister of St. Paul’s United Church 
in Edmundston, N. B., Canada. He 
was formerly the pastor of the Church 
at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 


1941 


Ben Thompson Cowles is the min- 
ister of St. John’s Community Pres- 
byterian Church at Long Beach, Calif. 


Lewis Howard Grimes is assistant 
professor of Religious Education and 
Sociology of Religion at the Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. 


1942 


John Meissner Baiz was recently re- 
elected president of the board of 
trustees of the Urban League in War- 
ren, O. He is rector of Christ Church 
in that city. 


John Rainer Bodo is serving as in- 
terim pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lambertville, N. J. He is 
also completing his work for the doc- 
toral degree at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


Edward Gongalez Carroll is now 
the director of religious education of 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church in New 
York City. 
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1943 


Jessie Eleanor Moore, who is the 
editorial consultant of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, 
is the author of Children’s Prayers for 
Everyday, recently published by the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


1944 


Stanley Grean was recently appoint- 
ed an instructor in philosophy at the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
Conn. 

1945 


William Alford Robbins recently 
resigned the pastorate of Woodycrest 
Methodist Church in Bronx, N. Y., 
and is doing graduate study at Colum- 
bia University. 


1946 


Harold Edwin Bassage has been ap- 
pointed rector of Calvary Episcopal 
Church in Columbia, Mo. 


William Robert Coleman has been 
appointed dean of the faculty of divi- 
nity at Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Richard Hiett Fichter was recently 
appointed minister of Springville 
Methodist Church, Springville, Pa. 

Mary Lewis Phillips (Mrs. W. H. 
Hoyt) is choir director of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church at Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Wilbur Fisk Wilson has left his 
former charge in Montour, Iowa, and 
is now the minister of the Methodist 
Church in Maquokita, Iowa. 


1947 


Charles Henry Brady, who was as- 
sistant rector at Calvary Church in 
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New York City, became rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Orange, 
Calif., last October. 


Ruth Janet Morrison, who has been 
head of the department of religion 
and philosophy at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., for the past 
two years, will direct the newly ex- 
panded program in religious education 
recently established by this college. 


1948 


Frank Dana Gentile is minister of 


the Universalist Church, Eldorado, O. 


Johnnie Marie Grimes (Mrs. Lewis 
Howard Grimes) is doing experimen- 
tal work in television for the First 
Methodist Church of Dallas, Texas. 

Virgil Henry is superintendent of 
schools in Orland Park, Ill. Harper’s 
recently published his book, The Place 
of Religion in Public Schools. 

Robert Lansing Hicks, after com- 
pleting a year of study at the Univer- 
sity of Basel in Switzerland, has begun 
his work as assistant professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature at 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Bernard Hugo Paul Hillila is the 
president of Suomi College and Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hancock, Mich. 

Hanford Langdon King, Jr., who 
has been rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Mediator in New York 
City for the past two years, is also 
serving as chaplain at Seton Tuber- 
cular Hospital. 


Marilyn Alice Murphy was married 
in February to Mr. Raymond Adams 
Van Sweringen, Jr., in Plymouth 
Church, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 
O. They are living in Roselle, N. J. 











Charles William Stewart is the di- 
rector of the Wesley Foundation at 
Ohio State University in Columbus, 
oO. 


Fred Gillette Sturm and his wife 
sailed in January for a five-year term 
of service in Brazil, under the Metho- 
dist Board of Foreign Missions. 


1949 


John Theodore Braun is now serving 
as pastor of the church in Sherwood, 
Ore. 


Harold Franklin Eberhard has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Bos- 
worth Road Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland, O. He was installed early 
in April. 

Helen May Karch is student coun- 
sellor at the Westminster Foundation 
of the University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 

James Clare Kellogg is serving a 
rural charge consisting of four church- 
es of the United Church of Canada. 
He is living at Janetville, Ontario. 





Herbert Price Landes is minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


Robert Keifer Nace has recently ac- 
cepted a call to become assistant min- 
ister of the First Congregational 
Church in Washington, D. C. 


Laura Ella Richmond was appointed 
last January as church assistant at 
Emmanuel Baptist Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Calvin Henry Schmitt has been ap- 
pointed the librarian of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, Ill. 


George Ervin Staples became min- 
ister of the Highland Presbyterian 
Church in Winston-Salem, N. C., on 
January 1, 1950. 


Rhoda Ursula Yearwood is director 
of the Children’s Department at the 
Christian Center in Hammond, Ind. 


Wanna Madyline Zinsmaster is the 
director of religious education of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody, by Millar Patrick, London, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1949. 224 pp. $3.00. 


On May 1 the metrical psalter still in use in Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland enters upon the fourth century of its history. This event will be 
commemorated throughout the British Isles and also in the United States. 


A better understanding of the 
hymns the people sing would do much 
to make the worship of American 
churches a more sincere act of praise 
offered to Almighty God. Dr. Pat- 
rick’s volume, the result of a life- 
time’s study of Scottish worship, given 
to the reader in the simplest and at 
times most entertaining style, pro- 
vides a detailed account of one par- 
ticular phase of hymnology which is 
vitally related to all hymns. Sketch- 
ing briefly the development of Greek 
and Latin hymns in the pre-Reforma- 
tion era, he shows how inevitable it 
was that the Protestant Reformation 
should have produced congregational 
singing, and how natural it was that 
the Calvinistic churches should have 
turned to the Book of Psalms as the 
source of their songs. He traces the 
development of the French Psalter and 
the English Psalter, and then goes on 
to the various versions of the Scottish 
Psalter, culminating in the 1650 Ver- 
sion. He proves effectively that this 
Version was the result of so many re- 
visions of the work of Francis Rous 
that it cannot accurately be called by 
his name, as is commonly done, but 
should be known as the Westminster 
Version. Among the miore delightful 


‘ chapters are the later ones which de- 


scribe the psalm singing customs in 
rural churches of Scotland, and the 
difficulties encountered when attempts 
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R. R. S. 
were made to change the meters of old 
tunes, to add new tunes, and to dis- 
card the practice of having precentors 
“line out” the Psalms when choirs 
were substituted in the leadership of 
congregational singing. 

Few people realize how many of our 
finest hymns have the Psalms as their 
background, even though they are 
very free paraphrases of them. This 
timely book, with its blend of erudi- 
tion and popular appeal, should do 
much to help its readers understand 
what the author calls “The Pedigree of 
Scottish Psalmody,” and also the pedi- 
gree of much else that is best in our 
hymn books. Morcan P. Noyes 


Zwingli and Cranmer on the Euchar- 
ist, by Cyril C. Richardson. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1949. Pamphlet, 
57 pages. $.25. 

Deplorable it is, as Professor Rich- 
ardson says, that Zwingli has been so 
much misunderstood concerning a 
subject on which he wrote so fully 
and clearly. Therefore it is gratifying 
that we have in this lecture at Sea- 
bury-Western a convincing statement 
of Zwingli’s teaching on the Eucha- 
rist, based on the author’s sure and dis- 
cerning knowledge and presented with 
his grace of expression. He sees two 
governing “presuppositions” of Zwin- 
gli’s doctrine, his conception of faith 





and his nominalism. With the other 
Reformers Zwingli held that faith is 
“being grasped by God through the 
action of the Holy Spirit,” not an 
assent to truth. His nominalism, for- 
bidding thought in terms of substance, 
caused him to reject the two funda- 
mentals of medieval sacramental teach- 
ing, “that the Christian can partici- 
pate in the substance of the body of 
Christ, and that the consecrated ele- 
ments bear an essential relation to this 
substance.” Participation in the risen 
body, could this be, would be to 
Zwingli meaningless for Christian 
faith, “‘taith being fed by spirit, not 
by flesh.” Certain things thus exclud- 
ed, Zwingli “holds that the Lord’s 
Supper is a thanksgiving festival for 
Calvary, and a means for increasing 
faith, as well as an action by which 
Christians pledge to each other that 
they are true soldiers of Christ.” In 
the sacrament “Christ is present by 
His divinity, and, indeed, is peculiarly 
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close to the believer with His grace 
and goodness.” Thus Zwingli’s doc- 
trine is far beyond the idea of “bare 
memorial” which has become widely 
and unjustly accepted as his view. 

Regarding Cranmer, Professor Rich- 
ardson enters a recent dispute which 
cannot here be described. It is shown 
that Cranmer and Zwingli are basical- 
ly agreed on the Eucharist. Both 
thought in nominalist manner. To 
both “Christ is present by His divine 
nature,... with all the benefits that 
derive from His Passion.” But to 
neither “is he present substantially by 
His risen humanity either in the ele- 
ments or in-the believer.” Yet there 
is a difference. For Cranmer the Eu- 
charist was more important: while 
Zwingli was content with a quarterly 
Communion Cranmer desired it daily. 
The difference Professor Richardson 
sees mainly in Cranmer’s emphasis on 
“an instrumental connexion between 
the sacraments and the working of 
God’s grace.” To the elements a high- 
er value was ascribed in that “God, 
rather than the believer, uses them as 
instruments; and that He pledges to 
do so when the Supper is rightly ob- 
served.” 

Professor Richardson thinks that 
Zwingli would agree with most mod- 
ern Protestant writing on the Euchar- 
ist, except Lutheran, because Calvin’s 
teaching of a substantial participation 
in the body of Christ has lost reality. 
But much Protestant piety would go 
beyond Zwingli to regard the sacra- 
ment, in Cranmer’s words, as ‘“‘an ef- 
fectual sign of grace.” A short review 
can give little idea of the varied 
wealth of learning and the stimulus to 
thought packed into this lecture. 
Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLs 
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Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man, by David E. Roberts. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
161 pp. $3.00. 

Many Union alumni will read this 
book with eager anticipation. I pre- 
dict that they will not be disappoint- 
ed. They will read it first because it is 
by “Dave” Roberts, whom they have 
long known as teacher and friend. 
They will read it also because of its 
subject. There have been many books 
about the contributions of psychoth- 
erapy for the conduct of life or for 
pastoral work, but few, if any, have 
been written by one who has an inside 
knowledge of both psychotherapy and 
theology. Professor Roberts has writ- 
ten the latter type of book. He has 
written with simplicity and profund- 
ity, taking very little for granted so 
far as knowledge of psychotherapy is 
concerned. On the level of the rela- 
tionship between psychotherapy and 
Christian doctrine he makes real con- 
tributions to both fields. 

The early chapters explain what 
psychotherapy is and why it is im- 
portant. In an illuminating passage 
he says that “in a word, therapy offers 
a human relationship in which the 
false front is no longer necessary. 
Therefore it makes it possible to be- 
come aware of how false the front is 
and of what it is concealing.” It is 
good to have this central fact, which 
is often obscured by theories and 
practices repellent to the unitiated, 
single out for emphasis. The conclud- 
ing chapters discuss the tensions and 
common elements between the presup- 
positions of psychotherapy and partic- 
ular Christian doctrines. 

It seems to me that throughout the 
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book Professor Roberts is extraord- 
inarily discriminating and fair. He 
rejects the naturalistic and humanistic 
assumptions of most therapists, show- 
ing that they actually limit the range 
of understanding of what the thera- 
pist is doing and cut him off from pos- 
sible resources for healing, but he 
defends the psychotherapist against the 
charge of being unconcerned with 
morality. He shows that there are 
moral standards inplicit in therapy, 
especially in its concern for absolute 
honesty, for freedom from anxious 
self-concern, and for fellowship. He 
criticizes churches and theologians for 
identifying sin with what is neces- 
sarily human, but, on the other hand, 
he shows that psychotherapy is closely 
akin to those forms of theology which 
stress a real bondage of the will from 
which man must be delivered: He is 
able on this basis to combine much of 
the realism of contemporary theology 
with its preference for Augustinian 
conceptions of sin and grace with cri- 
ticism of theologians who encourage a 
scolding or masochistic attitude to- 
ward what man cannot help being or 
doing. He describes a dynamic process 
of salvation in which divine forgive- 
ness, reconciliation to oneself and to 
others, moral wholeness and what he 
often calls “Shuman beatitude” are or- 
ganically related to each other. He 
emphasizes the centrality of Christ as 
revealing God’s saving love and me- 
diating his saving power, but he al- 
ways warns against exclusive doctrines 
that are intended to belittle the experi- 
ences of redemption where Christ is 
not known or consciously accepted. 
He says that “where theology com- 
pletely sunders salvation from re- 
sources that are immanent in human 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


announce the publication 
of a significant work 
on religious freedom 

and church-state separation 


CHURCH AND STATE 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


by Anson Phelps Stokes 


This three-volume work is the first to 
treat thoroughly with the more im- 
portant documents, the 160 years of 
constitutional church-state separation 
to date from 1789, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted and the Bill 
of Rights drafted. Fairly, objectively, 
and comprehensively, it considers the 
development of the principal American 
religious and political majority and 
minority groups, always from the 
standpoint of milestones of religious 
freedom and public welfare. 


“The volumes will prove indispensable 
for all readers and scholars who are 
interested in American history as a 
whole, and they will prove particularly 
valuable for the rapidly growing num- 
ber of students of the history of 
Christianity in the United States. I 
foresee a wide and continuing sale of 
the volumes for generations to come.” 
—KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


Fully annotated and indexed and con- 
taining 115 full-page illustrations. 


Three volumes, nearly 3000 pages 
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PARABLES OF CRISIS 


by Edwin McNeill Poteat 


In his newest book, Dr. Poteat turns again to the 
New Testament, more particularly to the Gospel 
of Luke. Recorded here are sixteen of the last 
parables of Jesus which grew out of the period of 
stress through which he was living. Dr. Poteat 
analyzes these parables to show that they are equal- 
ly applicable to all times of crisis, that they have 
a timeless quality which imakes them as valid for 
today as they were when first spoken. 

Written in Dr. Poteat’s lively and penetrating style, 
it is a book for those faced with difficult decisions 
as well as those counselling or preaching to persons 
in difficulty. 

Formerly president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Dr. Poteat is now minister of the Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. $2.75 


RESPONSIBLE 
CHRISTIANITY 


by Justin Wroe Nixon 


“This is a frank and penetrating appraisal of cur- 
rent religious thought in this country, and an ad- 
mirable statement of the Christian position in 
terms of today. This book will meet the needs of 
many thoughtful men and women who want to 
know what Christian faith is and on what grounds 
they can base their own affirmation of it.”—-HENRY 
SLOANE COFFIN 

“Dr. Nixon has written an extremely helpful in- 
terpretation of Christianity. He is always con- 
cerned about its truth and about its relevance for 
personal and social life in this age. He shows that 
liberal theology has possibilities of development, 
which have often been denied by its critics, so that 
it can deal realistically with the problems of this 
tragic period.”"—-JoHN C. BENNETT $2.50 
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nature, it becomes an oblique means 
for expressing despair over God’s im- 
potence in history under the guise of 
affirming His transcendent sovereign- 
ty.” One can imagine the shudder 
that those words will cause in some 
theological circles. 

The deepest problem with which 
Professor Roberts deals is the relation 
between psychotherapy’s refusal to 
condemn and Christian morality. His 
discussion is delicately balanced and 
most of it seems to me to be sound, 
especially when he discusses rigid legal- 
ism, perfectionist standards that are 
irrelevant to-human possibilities, and 
the necessity for self-acceptance if 
neurotic self-centeredness is to be 
overcome. 

My only major criticism is that he 
does not seem fair to the Christian 
conception of an absolute righteous- 
ness which transcends all human 
achievement, when this righteousness 
of God is joined with divine mercy. 
This makes possible endless growth in 
moral sensitivity and is a protection 
against the absolutizing of any human 
good. Belief in the distance between 
God’s transcendent righteousness and 
all human moral achievement can be 
used in a masochistic or hypocritical 
way, as Professor Roberts says, but it 
can also help the Christian to pray the 
prayer of the publican. The whole 
book is written against the Pharisee, 
but at this point it may take away an 
essential religious resource from the 
publican without intending to do so. 

The strategy of psychotherapy in its 
refusal to condemn is right and has its 
place in pastoral counseling, but in the 
total message and practice of the 
Church judgment and forgiveness be- 
long together and judgment cannot 
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ultimately have any standard less than 
the highest. This criticism should not 
obscure the fact that there is a vast 
amount of moral judgment in the 
book. Also, the book helps us to see 
that at its best psychotherapy, though 
not providing standards for moral 
judgment from its own resources, does 
strip people of many of their protec- 
tions against such judgment. 

JouHn C. BENNETT 


Jesus, by Martin Dibelius, tr. Charles 
B. Hedrick and Frederick C. Grant. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1949. 160 pp. $2.50. 


This volume has significance and 
worth out of all proportion to its size. 
It is the mature work of a man of 
great faith who was also a scholar of 
the first rank and perhaps the leading 
exponent of the form-critical method. 
Several of his works have been trans- 
lated into English — A Fresh Ap- 
proach to the New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature, From Tra- 
dition to Gospel, Gospel Criticism and 
Christology, and The Message of Jesus 
Christ. He wrote in addition commen- 
taries on the New Testament Epistles 
for the Meyer series and the Lietz- 
mann Handbuch, and other works. 

This book is a scientific presentation 
of the career of Jesus insofar as it can 
be recovered by historical studies, 
written to acquaint the reader with 
the event which faith exalts above 
other events in history on the ground 
that in it God made His will manifest. 
The writing is motivated in large part 
by Dibelius’ conviction that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the beginnings of 
Christianity is essential equipment for 
those who fight now against opponents 
who more ominously than at any 
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Louis Wallis’s THE BIBLE AND MODERN BELIEF explains 
from a novel scientific point of view the significance of the Bible 
as a factor in your inherited cultural tradition. The book em- 
phasizes that the ancient Hebrew people never had a Bible; that 
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Jew; and that the Bible which we have was actually created by 
Judaic scribes, working in the Babylonian Captivity and after. 


The Chairman of the Department of Semitic Languages at 
Havard, Robert H. Pfeiffer, writes: 


Dropping everything else, I devoted the day to this 
fascinating new volume. I like it immensely. It shows 
the deep conflict between Ephraim and Judah and the 
efforts of ecclesiastical Judaism to play down and even 
eliminate the contributions of Ephraim to the advance 
of Biblical religion. Both Jews and Christians owe 
Louis Wallis a debt of gratitude for this illuminating 
volume. 


Professor Isaac G. Matthews, of the Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, writes: 


The “Tabernacle in the Wilderness” is, for the first 
time, shown to be what scholars have suspected, — a 
priestly fiction. Yet all the essentials of religion are 
conserved. 
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time since the first century assail the 
very essence of Christianity itself. 

The clarity of the book is due in 
part to Dibelius’ grasp of how faith 
regards Jesus, how history regards 
Jesus, and how the two — faith and 
historical knowledge — are related. 
The viewpoints of faith and of history can- 
not be simply combined. What is asserted by 
faith cannot be proved historically. Indeed, 
faith would not be faith if it could be de- 
monstrated to every comer. Faith presupposes 
the decision to stake one’s life — and one’s 
death — on a message, a truth, a hope. More- 
over, that message must be set above other, 
human messages; it must be regarded as re- 
velation, as God’s word. And just this de- 
finitive setting of the message above the con- 
text of general events is something that can- 
not be demanded of history. Although his- 
tory not only affirms, but also evaluates, yet 
it can do so only within the frame of this 
general context. History can inquire why 
Christianity had such power to attract, and in 
what ways it excelled other cults. But his- 
tory can never solve these questions by point- 
ing to God. Faith, on the contrary, can be 
content with no other answer, be it what it 
may. 


Its clarity is due also to the author’s 
feeling for the urgency of the decision 
for which the story of Jesus calls at 
this time, and to his precise scholar- 
ship. The book is in many respects a 
resumé of everything Dibelius has 
written on the Gospels, and its com- 
pression makes its clarity and com- 
pleteness the more remarkable. 

After an introduction from which 
the above quotation is taken, he begins 
with a fine evaluation of the Christian 
and non-Christian sources for our 
knowledge of “‘the event,” treating the 
former as traditional material in the 
form of discourse and narrative, the 
development of which from earlier to 
later forms one can trace. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the people and the 
land of Palestine in Jesus’ day, and his 
own place among his contemporaries. 
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The ministry of Jesus is next describ- 
ed as “a movement of an eschatolog- 
ical and Messianic kind in Galilee, dis- 
tinguished above others by special 
gifts of its Leader and by the absolute- 
ness of the motives and hopes aroused 
by it,” with its only “development” 
the deliberate final journey to Jeru- 
salem for a decision. 

In the middle chapters Dibelius de- 
lineates the message of Jesus as the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God 
and of the pure will of God, the mes- 
sage itself and the deeds of Jesus being 
“signs” of the presence of the King- 
dom. Though the Kingdom rather 
than Messiahship is set to the fore by 
Jesus, the fact is that he regards him- 
self as the decisive sign. The cruci- 
fixion shows that Jesus did regard 
himself as the one chosen by God to 
be Messiah and to be installed as Mes- 
siah in the Kingdom — which is what 
one suspects but cannot be sure of on 
historical grounds from the Confes- 
sion of Peter, the annointing at Beth- 
any, the Triumphal Entry, etc., for 
these have been done over from the 
Christian point of view. 

The message of the Kingdom was at 
once threat, promise and demand, and 
the words of Jesus (which are signs 
of the Kingdom) are to be under- 
stood in that light rather than as pre- 
cepts which disciples are intended to 
carry out. The teachings have been 
used (even in the New Testament) 
for other purposes, but they were in- 
tended to state “the one thing neces- 
sary,” to instill faith in God and read- 
iness for his Kingdom in the face of 
the two chief enemies of this attitude, 
care and sin. All of this is summed up 
in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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One who can really pray in this way has ac- 
complished the turning to God and to his 
Kingdom that we call faith, and thereby also 
the turning to him who in the midst of the 
world is the living sign of the Kingdom of 
God. One who can pray in this way is con- 
cerned over radical obedience to the absolute 
will of God; but he knows also about the 
limitations set by this world, which again and 
again hinder the fulfilling of this will, and he 
strives daily, hourly, to be rid of these hind- 
rances. 


The clues to the attitude demanded by 
Jesus’ message are the words faith, 
which signifies the acceptance of the 
message of the Kingdom; prayer, as 
above; and love, as first God’s love and 
then the consequent love of the un- 
worthy one who has experienced the 
divine love. 

The concluding two chapters are 
concerned with the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, reconstructing the events 
as far as the sources allow, and de- 
lineating the traditions. Here, as at 
crucial points elsewhere, the variety of 


traditions is taken by Dibelius as rea- 
son for confidence in the historicity of 
the event; and he regards the resurrec- 
tion appearances as putting the seal of 
assurance upon a conviction precon- 
ditioned by belief in a general resur- 
rection, by belief in Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship and by the Last Supper. And 
what of the apocalyptic expectations? 
Dibelius holds that at the end of the 
historical investigation the decision of 
faith or unfaith is not whether or not 
the apocalyptic hopes are adequate, but 
whether or not one recognizes in the 
radical nature of the Gospel and of 
the One who proclaimed it the gen- 
uine sign of the actuality of God. 
Historical study of the Gospels, then, 
leaves modern man face to face with 
the events upon the basis of which 
Jesus’ contemporaries made their deci- 
sion. 
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Dibelius left us a splendid example 
of what reverent and searching Gospel 
criticism can do, and the brevity and 
clarity of the treatment mark it out 
as a great book. Hott GraHAM 


The Meaning of Anxiety, by Rollo 
May. New York, Ronald Press, 
1950. 376 pp. $4.50. 

Rollo May (UTS °38) is now a 
consulting psychologist who has serv- 
ed the Seminary in that capacity. 
Many readers of the Quarterly Review 
are already familiar both with his 
valuable books, The Art of Counseling 
and Springs of Creative Living, and 
with his work as a lecturer on religion 
and mental health. 

His latest book is a solid, well-docu- 
mented contribution to the psycho- 
logy of personality. Along with a few 
other publications of the last decade, 
it typifies an approach which is caus- 
ing a quiet and promising revolution 
in the whole field of psychology. In 
connection with one central problem 
(perhaps the central problem), he il- 
lustrates what can be accomplished 
when walls of narrow specialization 
are broken through in favor of a syn- 
optic, inter-disciplinary approach. His 
primary frame of reference is psy- 
chotherapeutic, and the last half of 
the book is devoted to an extensive 
examination of case material derived 
from special research which he car- 
ried out to test his hypotheses. But 
his attitude toward the psycho-analy- 
tic literature is free from dogmatic 
partisanship; he covers the theories of 
such major writers as Freud, Rank, 
Adler, Jung, Horney, Sullivan and 
Fromm, yet instead of falling into 
vague eclecticism he succeeds in weav- 
ing their findings into a single, inte- 


grated outlook. An Ecumenical Move- 
ment in the field of psycho-analysis 
has begun! 

Even more important is the setting 
in which he places the material just 
mentioned. He leads up to it by dis- 
cussions of philosophical predecessors 
to modern theories of anxiety — 
Spinoza, Pascal and Kierkegaard—and 
the biological, neurological and ex- 
perimental studies which have a direct 
bearing upon his topic. The former 
of these, though tantalizingly brief, 
serves the author’s limited purpose. 
The latter shows how the psychology 
of personality can use the findings of 
the disciplines mentioned, while at the 
same time rising above the mono- 
maniac insistence upon “strictly scien- 
tific” methods which have dehuman- 
ized so many of our academic psycho- 
logy departments for decades. Taken 
together, the first hundred pages of the 
book mark out the sort of pathway 
along which psychologists can dis- 
cover (if they have forgotten) that 
some of their own central problems 
overlap with philosophy, and along 
which philosophers can discover (if 
they have forgotten) that their en- 
terprise has a direct bearing upon im- 
mediate problems of human living. 

The section on specifically psycho- 
therapeutic material is followed by a 
chapter which uses the writings of 
Tawney, Fromm and Kardiner in pur- 
suing the cultural implications; i.e., 
by looking at the topic in the light of 
recent anthropological, economic and 
sociological studies. This last kind of 
inter-disciplinary synthesis is now 
taken for granted by many workers 
in the fields involved, but Dr. May’s 
chapter brings out the practical value 








of such an approach with: great effec- 
tiveness and offers some illuminating 
observations derived from his own re- 
flections on the history of art and the 
philosophy of history. 

Ministers will find not much more 
than inferential references to the place 
of Christianity in this volume, but no 
minister needs to be told that a better 
understanding of the causes and pre- 
vention of destructive anxiety is di- 
rectly relevant to his own work. 
Moreover, the convincing distinctions 
which the author draws between crea- 
turely anxiety, neurotic anxiety and 
realistic fear have fruitful implications 
for a ieinterpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of man. Finally, careful at- 
tention to such findings as the follow- 
ing are bound to be helpful to anyone 
who encounters persons in emotional 
difficulties: first, the role played by 
discrepancies between expectations and 
reality — especially in the childhood 
situation — in Causing neurotic anxi- 
ety; second, the closely related role 
played by the excessively competitive 
patterns of our culture; third, the 
manner in which anxiety can go hand 
in hand with a high degree of poten- 
tial creativity, and may thus be turn- 
ed from destructive into constructive 
channels. All three of these points 
constitute a welcome antidote to the 
kind of “‘pseudo-psychiatry in the pul- 
pit” which may sometimes allay the 
symptoms of anxiety, but more often 
intensifies the basic problem by play- 
ing directly into the patterns of ex- 
ternalized “‘success” which form a 
major portion of its cause. 

. Daviw E. RosBERTS 
The Man Born to be King, by Dor- 
othy Sayers. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. $3.75. 





Written originally for the British 
Broadcasting Company, this dramatic 
classic is now made available to the 
American reading public. It is better 
than anything Miss Sayers has hither- 
to written, for she has drawn upon all 
her talents as playwright and student 
of theology and literature. The task 
to which she set herself, to reduce the 
sacred writ to drama, bristles with 
difficulties. The message is “God with 
us”; and this she had to dramatize 
with faithfulness to the general pat- 
tern of the four gospels. The dia- 
logues had to be couched in words 
which make sense to the modern read- 
er without marring the dignity of the 
message. Miss Sayers achieved a re- 
markable success, and every page of 
the book bears eloquent testimony to 
her amazing mastery of the English 
language. 

The character studies are fascinat- 
ing and instructive: through Judas 
Iscariot, Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas 
the prevailing temper of New Testa- 
ment times is brought vividly before 
us. New Testament figures come to 
life and Jesus himself speaks to us as 
our contemporary. 

It was not contemplated that these 
plays would be enacted on the stage. 
Probably for that reason, the dramatic 
action is sometimes feeble. Yet the 
book is worth buying, worth reading 
and worth broadcasting. 

EMANI SAMBAYYA 
Correction: The first book reviewed 
(p. 47) of the March, 1950, Quarter- 
ly Review was incorrectly titled. The 
correct heading should have been: The 
Message and the Silence of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit, by Sabapathy Kulandran. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1949. 203 
pp. $2.50. R. R. S. 
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